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come to Jamaica — 
it’s no place like home 


You can swim in a sun- 
dappled waterfall. Curl your 
toes into powder-white sand, 
shaded by a parasol of palm. 
Laze down a jungly river on 
a raft. Pick strawberries on a 
mountaintop. Shop for free- 
port bargains that take your 
breath rather than your bank- 
roll. Explore haunted castles 
Drink in the color of the na- 
tive markets. Actually catch 
our fish: it’s as though we bred 
them to bite. And we'll teach 


you to water-ski in an hour! 
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come to Jamaica — 
it’s no place like home 


Jamaica in the West Indies Top photo 
is an enchanted island 4450 
miles big — gently washed by 
a champagne sea. The 450 
miles of powdered beaches 
which fringe the island seem 
to stretch from here to in- 
finity. No pancake-of-sand- 
with-a-palm-on-it, Jamaica is 
a wide world of pleasure, 
bubbling over with wonder- 
ful things to see and do. 
Trade winds keep you cool 
all day. Mountain breezes 


keep you cool all night long. 


come to Jamaica — 
it’s no place like home 


You can swim in a sun- 
dappled waterfall. Curl your 
toes into powder-white sand, 
shaded by a parasol of palm. 
Laze down a jungly river on 
a raft. Pick strawberries on a 
mountaintop. Shop for free- 
port bargains that take your 
breath rather than your bank- 
roll. Explore haunted castles. 
Drink in the color of the na- 
tive markets. Actually catch 
our fish: it’s as though we bred 
them to bite. And we'll teach 


you to water-ski in an hour! 


im: can’t get away for less! 
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meals from: *6 in guest 


houses; £10 in hotels; *15 in 
deluxe hotels. Sonate 
serviced cottages, $120 per 
week for 6 persons without 
meals. Low summer air fares 
now! See any travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board, 650 
5th Ave., New York. Also 
Chicago * Miami * Los Ange- 


les * San Francisco * Toronto. 
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Science teaching made easy 


New SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER instructional aids for demonstration and pupil activity in elementary school 


Top photo shows students using Science Book-Lab of Magnetism. Bottom photo—Book-Lab of Seeds. 














THE SCIENCE BOOK-LABS 





e Grades 3 to 6 
®@ Quality experiment materials coordinated with 
new books by leading children’s science writers 
© Step-by-step instructions for basic science experiments 
e Attention-holding, safe 
@ Pupils perform experiments with a minimum of supervision 
e Adaptable for full class, group and individual activity 


e Convenient storage and checking of materials in 
compartmented tray with transparent plastic top 


Easy and effective science teaching even at the third grade level is now 
made possible by a new technique of integrating experiment materials 
with colorful, accurate books that pupils really can read. 

Designed to meet the needs of teachers with no specialized scientific 
training, the Science Book-Lab Series is produced in consultation with a 
panel of three distinguished educators: J. Darrell Barnard, president- 
elect, National Science Teachers Association; Rose Wyler, noted author 
of childrer’s science books; and Hy Ruchlis, former president, New York 
Federation of Science Teachers. 

Each Book-Lab covers a single subject. The 48-page, hardcover, 
8%” x 12”, brightly illustrated volume presents basic scientific concepts 
in lively, down-to-earth fashion. A compact plastic storage tray houses 
the materials for the experiments described in the book. Overall size of 
the Book-Labs is 11” x 14” x 2”. Four are now available, priced at 
$3.95 each: 


SEEDS, by Millicent Selsam, author of Egg to Chick, Microbes at 
Work, and other outstanding young people’s science books. 
MAGNETISM, by Harry Milgrom, supervisor of science, New York 
City elementary schools, and Hy Ruchlis. 
JET ENGINES, by Elizabeth N. Sharp, science consultant, New 
York City Board of Education. 
AiR, by Harry Milgrom and Hy Ruchlis. 

Ready soon: SPACE, by F. M. Branley and Herbert Frankel; MAPS, 


by Nathan Stillman and H. E. Tannenbaum; CHEMISTRY, by Ira Free- 
man; WEATHER, by Margaret O. Hyde; METALS, by George Barr. 


SINGING SCIENCE RECORDS 





e Grades kindergarten to 6 
e A completely new technique of teaching science through music, 
e@ Music and lyrics by the award-winning 

songwriting team of Zaret and Singer, 

in consultation with scientific authorities 
e Adaptable for classroom, assembly programs, educational TV 
e Ideal for motivation and introducing a topic. 


Presenting accurate scientific information in musical language that is 
both understandable and appealing to younger pupils, these unique 33% 
rpm (longplaying) records are winning wide recognition as an invaluable 
classroom science aid. 

Numerous teachers report to us that they find Singing Science Records 
effective for integrating science with other areas of study, to motivate 
composition exercises, and for practice in reading, writing, and singing. 
For exampie: 

Mrs. Leslye T. Diffin, teacher of 2nd grade class, Pierson, Florida: 
“Our (assembly) program was a ‘smash hit’... We used the records 
from start to finish, with the children singing along... Wonderful for 
older children too...” 

Mrs. Mildred B. Ballou, TV science teacher, Des Moines, lowa: “Two 
boys walked a mile to my home to borrow the Space Songs record.” 

Mrs. Sylvia Newman, kindergarten teacher, Brooklyn, N. Y.. “The 
excitement and enthusiasm engendered by these songs made it a thrill- 
ing week at school... Important learnings took place in vocabulary 
and language development.” 

Hy Zaret and Lou Singer, composers of these delightful, eminently 
singable science songs, have won many honors, including two citations 
from the Ohio State University Institute for Education for their Little 
Songs on Big Subjects. 

Four Singing Science Records are now available, priced at $3.95 each: 
SPACE SONGS; SONGS FOR NATURE STUDY; ENERGY AND 
MOTION; WEATHER AND CLIMATE 

(Songbooks for each record, with complete lyrics and piano score, 
available at $1.00 each.) 


For orders, information, and FREE catalog of tested, age-graded science teaching aids, please write to: 
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JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 


Twice Winner of the Newbery Medal 
«and Now Miguel, 1954 
Onion John, 1960 


| -_ off, I'd say there couldn’t be a less likely time of the 
year to get a child to read than during this month of April, 
when what comes along but National Book Week! Now that 
the cloud stands white upon the hill, you’d think there was 
enough for a youngster to look at without trying to show him 
any printed page. 

But with a little more thought, this choice of season to en- 
courage reading does seem apt. The open book is as much a 
rightful part of this bright time as the open window that now 
appears in the classroom. 

For once opened, the window competes with the chalk- 
board, And from the chalked symbol up there at the front 
of the room, attention wanders to the actual world out- 
side that buds and leafs out and prepares to grow. The 
child once again has a choice of curriculum. He can attend 
the abstract image of reality his teacher presents. Or he 
can lose himself in rapt awareness of the real world that 
has again become as young as himself. He can look at 
April as a miracle, and along with the pagan and the 
primitive give thanks that life on this planet has survived 
the winter. 


Aprils 


$9 


nere... 


NOT since prehistoric times, you'll agree, has this gratitude 
been more apropos. With the primitive, the fear of world 
destruction was irrational. With us it’s a prospect that’s 
thoroughly reasonable, even imminent. Until thanks that 
we've escaped annihilation is proper as a daily, rather than 
a seasonal, ritual. And the most urgent lesson we ought to be 
teaching is how to keep on living together as a species. 

That no one has any such lesson to give, is surely not the 
fault of the teacher alone. But even if it were, it reflects a 
dilemma that’s historic, since we’re forever teaching our chil- 
dren to fit into a world that, one generation after another, 
we deplore. In the past the puzzle was solved through schools 
that were scarce and bad, unable to maintain the society that 
supported them. The student was continually escaping from 
the cloister, the lycee, and the little red schoolhouse past the 
bounds of the status quo out to where there was a new cosmic 
look. The very inadequacy of our antique schools made for 
evolutionary change. 


IT CAN’T happen that way now, not in this day of uni- 
versal education and increasingly efficient techniques. 
When urgently, if ever, a change must come. Some new 
way must be found to let a child discover the most pro- 
found answers—the ones we can’t provide—on his own. 

What’s called for, it seems, is a new restraint in the use of 
our technical resources. At the very least we ought to resist 
air-conditioning the class and let the window stay open. Could 
be the child looking out is the very one who might lead us. 
As he attends a bird on its wing instead of the verb on our 
chalkboard, a fragrance instead of our fraction, a starting 
thought intead of our finished theory, he is man starting out 
fresh and with a dawning curiosity. 

The only way we can satisfy his curiosity without prej- 
udice, without leading to a conclusion that is foregone, 
is to bring him to a book. To set him wandering as eager- 
ly through our literature as through our world, in search 
of the wisdom that somehow we’ve overlooked. 

That he'll find such wisdom is, of course, an extrav- 
agant hope. But when’s a better time than the spring of the 
year, including National Book Week, for being hopeful? 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 
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A T LEAST two readers have inquired 
about my opinion of the new 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Sterling McMurrin, expressing 
concern that elementary -education is 
hardly likely to get its just attention 
from this former college professor of 
philosophy. 

Without reflecting on Dr. McMurrin 
I would like to comment that the of- 
fice of U.S. Commissioner needs to 
grow in stature, in vested authority, 
and in accompanying compensation if 
it is going to attract outstanding edu- 
cational administrators. The press re- 
ported that the State of New York’s 
James Allen refused the job—from my 
knowledge I am sure it was not pri- 
marily for monetary reasons (although 
it would have been a sharp drop in 
salary). In his state post, Commis- 
sioner Allen can initiate programs, 
influence legislation concerned with 
education, and see tangible results of 
his efforts to a far greater degree than 
the U.S. Commissioner has ever been 
able to realize. 

As for Dr. McMurrin, it is obvious 
that his previous concern has all been 
at the college level, and he takes of- 
fice at’ a time when national concern 
also is focused to a great extent on 
higher education. But to me the 
ability, integrity, and ideals of a man 
are a better criterion than his past 
experience. From these considerations, 
elementary educators can view Dr. 
McMurrin’s appointment with hope 
and expectation. And, one more point 

. . this father of five children, mystic 
though he may be, can hardly have 
missed out entirely on the elementary 
viewpoint. 


I am hapoy to welcome to The 
Instructor (page 3) Joseph Krumgold, 
the latest winner of the Newbery 
medal. Mr. Krumgold has a delight- 
ful sense of humor, reflected in the 
pages of his book. If you have not 
read Onion John to your children, we 
recommend it as a good way to cele- 
brate National Library Week. 


Would your pupils like to take part 
in a classroom exchange of art be- 
tween foreign and U.S. students? Dis- 
cuss the project with them to start 
them thinking. Then if they are inter- 
ested, put them to work drawing pic- 
tures which show “our way of life,” as 
a means of communicating with other 
children and as a step toward better 
understanding and world peace. This 
is an excellent way to enrich your 
curriculum. 

Mail at least ten of their pictures, 
unmounted, to the Children’s Art Ex- 
change, 1017 Welsh Drive, Rockville, 
Maryland. On the back of each pic- 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


ture, write the name and age of the 
child who drew it, teacher and grade, 
city, state, and country. Include a let- 
ter giving your name, grade, school, 
and return mailing address. 

If any of your pictures are chosen, 
you will have the privilege of receiv- 
ing the exhibit on tour. You will want 
to display the pictures in your school 
where all can see them. Invite other 
schools and the citizens of your com- 
munity. In class, discuss with the chil- 
dren what each picture tells them 
about the climate, products, and lives 
of the people in the locality from 
which it came. 

Except for the art materials used, 
the cost will be only that of mailing 
the group’s pictures to Rockville, 
plus that of mailing the larger exhibit 
to the next community on the circuit. 
To be considered for the first circuit, 
pictures should be received by the end 
of April or early May. Pictures re- 
ceived later will be considered for the 
second traveling exhibit. 


Mr. Komoski, 
ready to sound 
off on his 
favorite subject 


We waited and waited until the very 
last minute for Kenneth Komoski’s 
photo to arrive for his teaching ma- 
chine interview last month, and finally 
had to do without it. So here it is 
now. It wasn’t Mr. Komoski’s fault— 
a tardy photographer’s pictures trav- 
eled too slowly through the dark 
room. 

If you missed his responses to the 
questions you had raised, we suggest 
you go back and take a look. One 
point we forgot to make last month 
—if you have further questions, you 
can write directly to Mr. Komoski at 
the Center for Programed Instruction, 
241 West 77th Street, New York 24; 
he will try to supply the information 
you desire. 


The city of Philadelphia in a mas- 
sive attempt to do away with midyear 
promotions is having about 60,000 
elementary children skip half a year 
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of school. Because this will be too 
large a jump for all of them, some 
20,000 are going to 48 summer schools 
which will be operating to expedite 
their progress. 

If some foundation would like to 
finance a research project, it would be 
worthwhile to study the program and 
development of the 60,000 as a whole, 
and the 20,000 in particular, compar- 
ing them with test groups in the same 
schools who have not had to make 
this adjustment. I cannot recall an op- 
portunity for research where the sam- 
pling is so adequate and the control 
so easy to establish. 


The Design Feature, which begins 
on page 29, was teacher-tested at first, 
third, and fifth grade levels. The big 
question we asked was “Do you find 
something special on these pages that 
will énable you to have new creative 
experiences in design with your class?” 
Only when Mrs. Cresse got affirmative 
answers did she proceed. 





She has been collecting materials for 
these eight pages off and on during 
the past two years. If you find them 
helpful, and would like more special 
art features, she would be glad to hear 
from you. Even more important, if it 
isn’t helpful, she would like to know 
where it missed. Reprints are avail- 
able. See page 92. 


With spring upon us, and our atten- 
tion once more focusing on the beau- 
tiful new world and its mysteries of 
creation, I report to you a story told 
by Walter Kronkite; Two goldfish 
were swimming in an aquarium and 
the one announced to the other he had 
become an atheist. “That’s fine,” said 
his partner, “but just who changes the 
water in this fishbowl?” 
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BORROW ‘100%,.°600™ 


By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "ts mvs isso 


° Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here, 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

















































































































































































































































your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 2 Cash 2 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. “ my 
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¢, signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
mom personal property. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
 « or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
a CONVENIENT TERMS ce "or fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
5 ‘ »elow. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cas} its w 
sam. @ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of to you as soon in approved. We todo cs Our 
seed future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. e sale B approves. “So Gm ; re » We 
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plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
ogins amount you need from the chart: then rush application, 
ira, NO SUMMER PAYMENTS y ppneaton 
» big @ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
find stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal ’ 
that stop also. This is an extra service of special value to MHQHCE 
ative teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 
iss?” 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. D-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
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payment to? (Name)........ Town a 
I OE IN iiaicisiesclailenasessentigneacencisttea ; Town Se : 
len e 
au- | NOTE: (Mail with Application) | SELECT and Y YOUR LOAN eRe. iiount of loan is total) 
of IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called ““DIAL”) the undersigned promise to pay to OREN wesHed, including present balance, if any, 2 | 
old DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown in line checked (¥v) at right with charges indicated below until fully paid 
Amount of Loan and charges is pavae in 24 (unless otherwise specified) consecutive Monthly Payments indicated at right, beginning on Check the Check the | 
fish the First Payment Due Date indicated below, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the final payment Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY| | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY 1 
due date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The final payment shall be equal Want ¥ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want ¥_ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT 
ind in any case to the unpaid principal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount. 3 | 54 22.75 i 
ad rhe agreed rate of charge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150, 214% per month on any part $100 | $ 5.93 | $ 00 $22. i 
ha thereof exceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and 3 ot 1% per month on any part thereof exceeding $300. Charges shall be computed on 200 11.80 450 25.24 
ne s pr of « S « ‘ oo oo. ee ee mae ee 
* ays, The —< oar fof each day shail be 1730 of the monthly rate. SS SS ee ee ae ee 250 “1465 | 500 27.69 ; 
S agreec ev. ty s} ‘ > Z Ain | 
the to acceptance by DIAL at its office and will be promptly returned to undersigned if loan is hot approved: Is the event of ary acteurs: Dia 300 | 17.49 550 | _ 30.10 | I 
May, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. omen 350 20.18 600 32.49 i 
hase inthe) ; = ! 
Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date ea i: Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT i 
vind “REQUIRED =| ees ST \. a eee aed | 
(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples | 
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KATHERINE E. HILL 


Associate Professor of Education 
New York University 


SCIENCE 


im your 


classroom 


program 


I; SCIENCE a part of your program for children? 
If your answer is “No,” pause a moment. Didn’t you 
arrange for Susie to share the shells which she 
brought to school so proudly after her trip to the 
beach? Didn’t you give Joe an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the electric motor he made at home? Didn’t 
you discuss the devastating earthquake in Chile and 
the subsequent tidal wave which struck the shores of 
Hawaii? In each instance, you were teaching science. 


Planning a Balanced Program 

Meeting the immediate, the often fleeting, science 
interests of children is important. But this does not 
constitute the fine, balanced, continuous science pro- 
gram to which children are entitled. You will want 
to act as an opener of horizons, a builder of under- 
standing, a challenger of thinking in relation to 
natural phenomena. In short, you will want to be a 
teacher, a teacher who plans for science as an in- 
tegral part of the school experience of children. 

Balance will be a key word in your planning for 
science. In building your program, provision for at 
least three kinds of opportunities for science learn- 
ings might be used as a criterion for balance in that 
program. 

First, is there opportunity to use Susie’s shells, 
Joe’s motor, and the Chilean earthquake to good 
advantage? Have these incidental experiences served 
to raise the level of children’s thinking, or are they 
merely the subjects of “Show and Tell’? 

Second, the several areas of the curriculum might 
be studied for related science learnings. For instance, 
is there opportunity within the music program for 
children to grapple with the idea that sound is pro- 
duced by vibrating objects? Is it possible to pause 
when one is considering life on the South American 
pampas to reflect upon why the winter months in 
Argentina are June, July, and August? 

Third, a set of science concepts for the particular 
grade level which you teach must be carefully deline- 
ated. They must be as carefully selected as those 
which have been selected for development in the 
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language arts, the mathematics, the creative arts, and 
the social studies curricula throughout the elemen- 
tary school. 

If science is not yet a definite curriculum within 
the total program for your children, a major reorgan- 
i.ation may be in order. It will be necessary to 
‘.shieve the time and emphasis which will allow this 
; hase of learning to come alive. 


Content Experiences; Skills and Attitudes 

In planning for a science program which will be 
composed of more than incidental learnings or 
learnings dictated by other curriculum areas, you 
will want first to survey your environment. Such a 
survey will reveal a child’s environment to be as im- 
mediate as the air which surrounds him and as re- 
mote as the most distant star. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to group the phenomena 
which children encounter in their environment into 
four broad areas: (1) the earth itself, its soil, stones, 
rivers, mountains, valleys, atmosphere, islands, 
weather, and changing land surfaces; (2) the earth 
in relation to other bodies in the universe, its place 
in the solar system, the causes of its seasonal changes, 
the reasons for the tides in its oceans and the phases 
of its moon; (3) the life on the earth, including the 
great variety in plant and animal forms and the re- 
lationships between these forms as well as between 
living and nonliving substances; and (4) the several 
forms of energy, including light, heat, electricity, 
sound, magnetism, and nuclear—none of which even 
the most erudite scientist completely understands, 
yet each of which man uses. 

Within any one of these broad content areas, sci- 
ence concepts abound. The selection of the concepts 
to be developed at any age level will depend upon 
the maturity and experience of the children and the 
sequence of science concepts envisioned as feasible 
for the entire elementary school program. 

But there should be consideration of another 
aspect of the curriculum in science. Not only will 
you want to delineate a (Continued on page 83) 

















Quality-controlled 
throughout the world 





Quality is 7-Up’s first concern. 


To keep this popular beverage uni- 
formly pure and wholesome, a con- 
tinuous system of quality control 
governs 7-Up production from start 
to finish. 


All 7-Up ingredients, for example, 
must conform to rigid quality stand- 
ards that are uniform throughout 
the world. From Bangkok to Boston. 
From London to Laredo. 


Each 7-Up bottler constantly con- 
ducts exhaustive tests on sugar con- 
tent, carbonation, water purification 
and bottle cleanliness, to name a few. 


In St. Louis, the parent Seven-Up 
Company maintains its large, mod- 
ern, central research and testing 
laboratories. Here, ingredient sam- 
ples and “off the line” bottles of 7-Up 
are received from all 7-Up plants. 
These undergo every conceivable 
type of quality control investigation, 
careful records being kept on all. 
samples tested. 





This all-inclusive quality control ac- 
counts in large measure for 7-Up’s 
unvarying flavor and purity. And 
these are the important attributes 
behind 7-Up’s widespread accept- 
ance—among hospitals and schools 
as well as the consuming public. 


Wherever 7-Up 
is sold and enjoyed, 
uniform purity and 
wholesome refreshment 
go with every sip 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 








YU LIKE IT IT LIKES YOU 
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Nality ° Pee salt breath- 


thrill to the 
a raccoon, 


c 
tayorful history -- 
8j ng scenery - - 
foe%t of deer, beat * 
on and porcupine . 
ur oune- : f 
. por a yal relaxation . 
WONDERFUL WISCONSIN. 


(ondortull 
WISCONSIN 


Over 94,500 miles of fine highways crisscross 
Wisconsin's 56,000 square miles of fun and sun. 


* Copyright 1926 by Jerome H. Remick & Co. 

Used by permission of Remick Music Corp. 
FPFwreweeeee et Se SSeS = 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 81, P.O. Box 450, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit includ- 
ing colorful guide book, map, fishing regulations and 
sources of additional regional information. 





(Please Print) 
Address 





City Zone State 





Lew wee wand 


Le eee ee oe asa ae = = & 
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Teachers’ salaries should be 
public information 


(3) Teachers are public servants—consequently their salaries 

should be a matter of public record. The salaries of all 
other public officials are published either monthly or quarterly, so why 
should teachers be shown special consideration by keeping their salaries 


under cover? 


A published record of teachers’ salaries could help to clinch the fact 
that the average salaries of teachers are far below those of other pro- 
fessions. High-paid directors of industry, even foremen, whose salaries 
top the ten thousand mark might take a long and soul-searching look at 
the meager pay of those in whose hands rests the future of their off- 
spring. 

Quite often teachers are not aware of the salaries of their co-workers. 
They wonder if they are being paid the same as instructors whose quali- 
fications, years of service, and duties match their own. A public record 
of salaries would supply this evidence. If salaries are unfair, the record 
makes possible the seeking of an equitable adjustment, if they care to 
undertake such a hazardous adventure. 

A published record of teachers’ salaries would cause unscrupulous 
superintendents to take a more careful scrutiny of salary adjustments 
before they are made public. A well informed public is usually a fair- 
minded public, whose judgment, I'm sure, would help rather than hinder, 
if granted an annual review of salaries. 


J. W. Richardson 


Nampa, Idaho 


6) Chain-reaction responses based on emotion rather than reason 
often occur whenever salaries of state employees are itemized 
for public perusal. 

Unfortunate comparisons can be made when salary figures are person- 
alized. Parents and other citizens in low-income groups may experience 
adverse human emotional responses of unpredictable consequence. 

Within the school, critical fellow employees may censor their con- 
temporaries. The faculty may become involved in unnecessary jealousies, 
contempts, or suspicions. 


Next question 


$05 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the June issue. Be as emphatic as you like. 
Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach 





Since publishing the salaries of teachers may arouse emotions of far- 
reaching extent, it is somewhat like starting a fire, not knowing when it 
will end. It is not in the best interest of our children to make such figures 


public. 


Jo Ellsworth 
Stillwater, New York 


Teachers should actively 


us by April 10. 





support bond issues 














The yes, let's tell group comprised 68° of the an- 
swers, so they far outnumbered the no, let's notsers. 
To our surprise, hardly anyone wrote about the fact 
that few teachers seem to know each other's salaries 
—a complaint that many of you write us about. 


wS.. 


NO.. 


NO... 


YES.. 


ve... 


NO. 


ve.. 


NO.. 


YES .. 


-| would rather have the compensation | receive for 


teaching known to everyone than have one person spend 
time speculating idly on what he thinks | am receiving. 
Carl R. Venditto, New Britain, Connecticut 


. lf we are to maintain our self-esteem and our individ- 


uality, we need not be an open book... We are work- 
ing in a profession and within it are those whose job it 
is to take care of the money, funds, salaries, budget, and 
so on. As for the whole public resounding on the issues, 
it is not necessary. What we work for is our own private 
estate. Dorothy B. Hewett, Orange, New Jersey 


Why do my neighbors need to know my salary when | 
don't know theirs? While a good salary scale may attract 
young people to the teaching profession, a low one may 
do just the opposite. Maxine Butts, Des Moines, lowa 


.| believe the citizens of the different states should have 


a chance to see how their home state measures up... 
Top salaries attract top teachers! Zinita Fowler, Har- 
lingen, Texas 


. Inform the public that there is not a standard salary. 


. . » The more the public understands this problem, the 
sooner the salaries will be raised to a professional plane. 
Alice McCampbell, Weslaco, Texas 


. To publish salaries without the duties and problems of 


a teacher would be unfair. Duties and problems are too 
numerous to list; therefore, salaries should be revealed 
only to those who understand—the teachers. Letha Rae 
Marquart, Crowley, Louisiana 


lf, by chance, good sound wages are listed, this is a 


stimulant for gifted youth . . . to follow in the footsteps 
of our profession and aim at high living and working 
standards. Dorothy Ainslie, Monroe, Michigan 


. Each of us should have the choice of decision, to divulge 


what information we care to, and likewise to withhold 
that which we believe concerns only ourselves and 
would serve no worth-while purpose as general public 
information. Helen P. Gommer, West Lawn, Pennsyl- 
vania 


. Since support for the public schools comes from the 


people's tax money, the people have a right to know 
how the money is spent. Helen Feltz, Salem, Missouri 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the June issue. 








5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- class will have fun trying to “beat th: 
tion Tables have been set to music and man on the record” in the quiz. 


te eee ee ee B * ged mf pee a —<-f 
etted: : ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils able in stores. If not delighted after 


find them a welcome change from the 1, days trial, return them for full re- 


monotony of routine drill. fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Each table—from the Twos through the Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


Twelves—has its own distinctive tune  eeenanpacoRRIep Eg STC 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 4 BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 4 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited H Dept. H-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS \ 
tempo. | Because children habitually § Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- H 
memorize their records, they quickly 4 ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if + 
master the multiplication tables with  § fdr t'wittin ‘ave dais (or full sand "8 
ese records. 5 

Pp . ° ° at 0 $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. ' 
A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. , a 
writes: “Our children are taking new 1 O 45 RPM 0 78 RPM ‘ 
interest in learning their multiplication. H - ‘ 
Your records have a unique approach H NAMC wesescece Peeeeeeereeessseaeeeeee H 
and a good one. Excellent investment 1 H 
for schools and parents.” 4 School ssees eee eee ereeceeeseeeeeese 
The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 4 BAGTEED ccccccccccccceccecece eeeeeeee 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 4 4 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz , Oe ey EP er eT ‘ 


game for each table. Everyone in your 





Would you like a 
vacation in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


[er If so, tell us why, in a short letter to which 
you've pasted the coupon below, and, in additian 
to sending you our color brochure, a map and 
oO “Where to Stay,” with rates, we'll send to you, 


for distribution to your class, 
copies of our 








west Hoven, . 
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in color. Your class will be 
delighted. Offer good only while 
supply lasts—so hurry, please. Va 





= “7 
| NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU | 

MINIATURE | Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
| (247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., | 
PICTURE-STAMP ; or 607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.) | 
ALBUMS FREE | Please send copies of your Picture-Stamp Album. | 
—— | There are in my class. IN-4-61 | 
You can give one to each mem- | | 
ber of your class. This little Teacher | 
album contains 16 picture- | l 
stamps with NovaScotiascenes | Address 
| 
” 
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NO...NEW YORK STATE 


You'll feel the spell of Killarney when explor- 
ing the lake country of the Adirondacks. Be- 
jeweled with hundreds of lakes and streams, 
this mountain playland offers some of the 
world’s finest fishing, swimming and canoeing. 


Lake Placid from Whiteface Mountain, Adirondacks 
This year, enjoy all of New York State, from 
Long Island to Niagara Falls. Roads are great, 
places to stay both pleasant and plentiful. 
Send for free vacation book, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Rm. 575, P.O. Box 1350, Albany 1, N.Y. 


You'll find a world of fun in NEW YORK STATE 
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NEW! 
ALL-PURPOSE 8” 
LEFTY SHEARS 
Order No. 538-C 
Comfortable 
offset handles. 








(ee eee ee es 


“LEFTY” "STAMPED ON 
< PAIRVEOR»EASY 
=» DENTFICATION 


New ~ 

\ make a left. Is. 
’ ese Set alerigs 
ey afé ground spec: 

left hand cutting, and you can buy them 


for no .more than are now ying. 
» comparable d school scissors! 
d a fully ‘ici > pent brightly 
4, complete inspect 
teed. Order a , of KLEENCUT * Fett)" 
Scissors . Today! your distributor 
them or write. 


Specify KLEENCUT for all your schoo! scissor needs. 


Every pair guaranteed. Accept no substitutes. 
GUARANTEED BY 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
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they 
Ww ew 
mathem attics 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor, San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


The Method of Science 


R. DICK asked his class what 

makes a scientist different 
from other people. Some of the 
replies were: 

“A scientist experiments.” 

“A scientist sees more and sees 
better.” 

“A scientist uses a scientific 
method to find out.” 

Mr. Dick advanced the idea 
that all people who are wise use 
the method of science. He con- 
tinued, “Let’s use the method of 
science to see how well you can 
count. In this rectangle on the 
chalkboard, how many triangles 
do you see?” 














Bill—“Two! That’s easy!” 

Mr. Dick—*“True, but let’s 
draw one more line. Now, how 
many triangles can you count?” 














Meg—“Easy again! Four!” 

Mr. Dick—“Can you count 
more than four?” 

Jim—‘“I see eight triangles.” 
(He pointed out the eight trian- 
gles. ) 

Mr. Dick—“You need to watch 
when I draw the next line. Many 
of you make errors in mathe- 
matics because you answer be- 
fore you have thought carefully.” 
(Mr. Dick drew another line to 
form the figure shown below.) 

















Sue—‘“Tll start with eight tri- 
angles and see how many more 
I can find.” 

Mathematics is one of the 
favorite subjects in Mr. Dick’s 
room. The children find it chal- 
lenging, interesting, meaty. 

There are many ways in which 
Mr. Dick uses the method of sci- 
ence. When he wants his class to 
interpret basic ideas, he: 

1. Identifies the specific ideas 
and skills that he will teach. 

2. Analyzes the specific concepts 
and skills that underlie readi- 
ness for the new ideas. 

3. Determines the readiness of 
his class and prepares them 
for new ideas. Thus, he builds 
his own as well as the chil- 
dren’s assurance for success 
in the steps ahead. 

4. Realizes the importance of 
continuity in a program for 
mathematics. He teaches in a 
way to build readiness for 
ideas that follow what he 
teaches. 

5. Knows that the initial discov- 
ery should be exciting, sharp, 
and evident. He realizes that 
there’s a time to debate and a 
time not to debate. The ini- 
tial steps for new ideas are 
seeded and carefully nurtured. 
Later, as the learner develops 
understanding, he will be 
challenged to question and to 
debate increasingly finer points 
of how the ideas work. 

. Sets up new ideas in the sim- 
plest and sharpest pattern that 
he can identify. He develops 
patterns of constancy and 
variability so that the learner 
can observe and _ interpret 
ideas. For instance, in the set 
of examples below, it is ob- 
vious that Mr. Dick plans to 
teach the factor-product rela- 
tionship that operates when 
one factor is constant and the 
other factor is variable. 


oa: (ous - S&S 
xi x2 MS ME OME 


Mr. Dick is a wise teacher. He 
has seeded the idea so that the 
pupils will be able to discover 
and state it in their own words. 
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Simply insert screw-on tube cap on 


gallon container of fluid; then 
container on fluid supply tray 
Fluid feeds automatically. 


No spilling! No clean-up! No waste! 


NEW “NO POUR" FLUID SYSTEM 


in DITTO’ DUPLICATORS 


There's no tank refilling, no fluid spilling with the automatic ‘‘No Pour’’ 
Fluid System on DITTO Brand Direct Process Duplicators. This new 
trouble-free system feeds duplicating fluid to the machine directly from 
the original container. A warning signal tells you when it’s time to re-load. 
You re-load fluid instantly, a gation at a time—that's a four-times-bigger 
supply than usual! No splashing, no spilling; no clean-up, no waste; no 
looking for spouts or funnels! 
Copy Lessons Easily; Cut Duplicating Costs! With a DITTO Brand 
Duplicator you can turn out up to 120 copies a minute of anything you can 
type, write, or draw—in up to five colors, on 3 x 5-inch to 9 x 14-inch 
sheets, 16-pound to card stock. You get 300 clear, letter-perfect copies 
: from each master... of daily lessons, bulletins, 
ee, meeting notices, forms—any copies you need 
to operate your school! For full information, 
send for... 


FREE GUIDE! 


Tells you how to save time and money 


I ili 1 
Use self-mailing coupon! | A 


DITTO and @ are registered trade marks 
(U.S. and foreign) of Ditto, incorporated 


i 
eeeevesreecese ee SSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Without obligation, rush-mail your FREE GUIDE: “Teacher, 


Advisor, Principal—Ditto Products Help You Do A Better 
Job.” 


SCHOOL 





YOUR NAME 





SCHOOL ADDRESS 





CITY COUNTY STATE 








3326 


(This coupon is self-mailing. Cut along dotted line; fold in middle on 


' ww broken line; staple, tape, or glue bottom—then mail. ) ww 
place 


FOLD HERE 








FIRST 
CLASS 
Permit 
No. 
104 
Chicago, 
IHinois 














BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 











Postage wili be paid by 


Ditto 


6800 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, lilinois 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSESESEE eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


SSOSSSHSSSSSS SSHSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSSEES SHES SHSSSSSSESEESEEES. SEESES 
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461 
I 
Instructor Plan Book Order Form 
See advertisement on inside back cover 
I 
wait ro: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., pansville, nv. ! 
Please send me at once 
No. of Copies Total 1 
_... $390, The Instructor PLAN BOOK ..............@ $............ ea. = 
(see quantity prices) l 
ua #394, The Instructor CLASS RECORD... @ Sooceeeccc 8. cece | 
(see quantity prices) | 
Total Amount of Order $.................... 
Silay GRRE Wilber for GVOY  —....2..05.0n-incsecenicscccecescocecasersacsnoscoreseteténrsnpeessoncessescnseessess | 
(date) l 
[) Bill me, payable 30 days after delivery. () Payment enclosed. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 1 
| 
ch ee ee ee has Nee ae hee Fe ee RRS ; 
| 
Se el keen bisees Rihenmeeeseddeenssene sabean eeesenbarte | 
| 
ES 2 SE Cea ee eee ee I eee 
City, Zone, State ......cccaccccccccccccccssscccccvosesesesess 





Speech Improvements 
Through Fun Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 

Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 
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After a busy day 
with a big date coming up 

or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
help give you a quick ‘‘pickup."’ 


This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 
Starting again in unison, (10little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 
From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
roup participation, child can 
orget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
4 and do make-up. 








FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


ALASKA—49TH STATE; HAWAII—50TH STATE—2Z ssingle strips; 
color; produced by LIFE Filmstrips; available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $6 each. 

Probably the two latest additions to our roster of states are as colorful as 
any ever admitted to the Union. In each instance there are magnificent geo- 
graphic features, colorful bird and animal life, and colorful clothing to round 
out the picture of life in these areas. Good background resource material. Mid- 
dle and upper grades. 


EUROPEAN LANDS—5 strips; color; produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $26.25 per set; 
$5.75 single strip. 

We are taken on a visit to Austria, Belgium, Denmark, The Netherlands, and 
Switzerland for an insight into life in these countries. Emphasis is on how peo- 
ple earn a living and how natural geographic features have determined the 
occupations and daily life and activities of the people. Maps serve to orient 
us to locations, and the photographs included are well selected to illustrate the 
importance of these countries to the social and economic life of Europe today. 
This is geography as a background for history, and the industrial information 
is well coordinated. Middle and upper grades. 


LEARNING TO LOOK—6 strips; color; record banded for each strip; 
produced by Filmscope, Inc., Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif.; $36.50 per 
set; $5.50 single strip; $5 record. 


Really creative material for language-arts work, appreciation of art forms, 
nature study, and individual expression. Without captions, the visuals present 
beautiful pictures of shape, line, color, and form, as they are found in trees, 
lumber, plants, desert flowers, textures, sand, soil, and stone. The recorded 
narration is well done. This material is an example of what the sound filmstrip 
can be at its best. Middle and upper grades. 


OWLS—-single strip; color; produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada; available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y.; $5 single strip. 

Photographs and drawings are combined to give a very interesting picture 
of the habits and characteristics of the owl. The quality of the illustrations is 
suited to the natural specimen under study, and the presentation has both a 
visual appeal and good subject continuity. This is an addition to the series on 
birds, and is well worth adding to the list of material on natural science and 
wildlife study. Middle and upper grades. 


READING MEANING INTO MAPS THROUGH THE CAMERA LENS—% 
strips; color; produced by Curriculum Materials Center, 10031 Com- 
merce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; $4.50 each. 


Map reading is such an essential part of our life today that it is important 
for pupils to learn to like and understand map terms. Good maps, airplane 
views, and photographs bring us into close touch with “Coastal Features,” 
“Features in the Landscape,” “Rivers and Lakes,” “Mountains and Valleys,” 
“Cities and Highways,” “Boundary Lines,” “Relief and Elevation,” and “Build- 
ing the World in Your Classroom.” Because of the good coordination of draw- 
ings and photographs, the material seems very real, and makes one think he is 
“really looking at things.” Middle and upper grades. 


READING READINESS—9 strips; color; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $54 per set; 
$6 single strip. 

The pictures are enough to encourage any pupil to want to read, and they 
will stimulate language-arts work. They have pupil appeal ‘n abundance. Topics 
include “Going Downtown,” “Going Places,” “Going Shop~ing,” “Going to the 
Zoo,” “Going to the Country,” “All Kinds of Houses,” ‘Playing Community 
Helpers,” “What’s Wrong,” and “Roy’s Toys.” In “What’s ¥/rong,” the viewer 
must look carefully to find the item that is missing or incorrectly placed. This 
will certainly help to gain pupil participation in the viewing, anc is the type 
of pattern we should like to see used more frequently. Primary and mid¢’'. grades. 


REPUBLIC OF INDIA—9 strips; color; produced by Eye Gatc Hous, 
Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $30 per set; $4 single strip. 
There has always been a wealth of material to learn about India, a com- 
plexity of details about people, religions, government, and daily life. This series 
gives a view of life and conditions in the modern republic of India, with ref- 
erence to historic and geographic background. Attention is focused on the prob- 
lems of agriculture and utilization of natural resources and manpower, and 
major political problems facing the present government. Middle grades. 


SEASONS ADVENTURES—4 strips; color; produced by Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill.; $18 per set: 
$5 single strip. 

Summer, fall, winter, and spring—each season offers opportunities to play 
certain games, indulge in seasonal activities from planting seeds to gathering 
crops, and there is also special clothing for each season. The material in this 
series can be used in connection with any study of seasons and weather, and 
will be especially good for language arts also. Primary and middle gzcdes. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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Advertisement 


A unit by Britannica Junior 


SEEDS 


and their plants 


Overview: A study of seeds and plants is appropriate for chil- 
dren of any age. Their laboratories are their own back yards, 


the neighborhood park, or any place where plants are growing. 


This unit is designed to achieve 


the following goals: 


To develop an interest in and appreciation of the 


growing things in nature. 


To help children learn to appreciate the beauty 
of plants and their usefulness to mankind. 


To encourage children to make new discoveries 


through methodical and faithful observations. 


4. To encourage good habits of conservation. 


This cover illustration, 

first published circa 1760, 

shows man’s long time interest in 
the study of seeds and their plants 






































































Pine seeds take months to grow 
Show your class pictures of the stem 
as it pokes through the earth, bulges 
and bursts into a leaf. (View above 
time-lapse photographs from bottom 
to top.) N OTT PHOT 


VEINS 
OF 
LEAVES 







Advertisement 
SEEDS—What They Are 
From seeds grow the plants of the fields and 
the trees of the forest. Birds and animals feed 
upon them, and they supply much of man’s 
food. Britannica Juniors Ready Reference 
Index defines a seed as one of the devices 
by which a plant produces another plant ot 
its own kind. The article Seep will help your 
students identify types of seeds, and ac quire 
related information about seed development 
The article BoTANy provides material about 
the development of seeds and seedlings 

It is important to relate information about 
seeds to the children’s own experience, point 
ing out the useful purposes they serve. Start 
a collection of various kinds of seeds by 
assigning each child to bring specimens from 
home. Exhibit and label them in class. Dis 
cuss the differences in seed appearances 
Some seeds are spherical, others elliptical, 
elongated, disc-like or irregular. Note the 
differences in outer walls. Information on 
particular seeds can be found in separate 
plant articles in BJ. Help the children group 
the seeds into angiosperms (seeds born inside 
a vaselike structure or vessel) and gymno 
sperms (seeds only partially enclosed). 


SEEDS—Their Useful Purposes 
While your group studies seeds, be sure to 
point out their value and importance. Ex- 
plain that the cereals they eat for breakfast 
come from seeds, and that other foods such 
as grains of rice, kernels of corn and peanuts 
are also seeds. Help them find out how seeds 
are used for making many medicines, how 
they are used as raw materials for industrial 
products such as perfume, soap, alcohol and 
synthetic rubber. Show them attractive seed 
jewelry ’ 


How Seeds Grow into Plants 


The process of plant growth can be fascinat 
ing to the children if care is taken to relate 
facts to their daily experiences. Ask for thei 
suggestions on how seeds might travel from 
place to place. A discussion of seed scattering 
will demonstrate how various natural 
ments make possible the re-creation of plant 
life each year. Use this discussion to show 
how fertilization takes place, what impor- 
tance it has, and where and how it takes plac e. 


ele- 


If a seed is fertile, has rested, and is receiv 
ing the proper amounts of moisture, oxygen 
and warmth, it begins to grow. Demonstrate 


the conditions necessary for germination. 


PLANTS. Refer your class to the B] 
articles PLANTs, Botany, Ceti and Cet 
THEORY, and Take time to 
discuss the similarities and differences be 
tween plant and animal life cont. 


REPRODUCTION 


Glass faced planter for 
observing root growth 





When constructing a seed box, you will | 
best results if you install glass at as t 
inward angle. This allows roots to f 
against the glass and become fully vi 
to your class. Never install glass vert 


ACTIVITIES 1. Carefully open seed 


examine them under a magnifying 

Point out the embryo from which thi j 
plant grows, and the one or more seed 
called cotyledons, which contain food-st 
From the section Parts of a S¢ i 
BJ, children can learn the step-by-ste) / 
of plant germination. 

2. Make enlarged drawings of different 
seeds such as corn as a monocotyledon, a 


tissue 


bean as a dicotyledon, and the pine cone as 


a polycotyledon. Let the children experiment 
to find out if a monocotyledon always 
up one plant leaf, and so forth 


3. Makea study of the most important l 


crop in your area. Find out how the seed 
selected, planted and cared for 

4. Prepare a seed map showing the ar 
which rice, corn and wheat are man’s pr 
pal food. 


5. Find out what seed oils are used basically 


for human consumption. See BJ article 
Corton, Corn and PEANUTS 
6. To demonstrate that moisture is the 
factor that initiates growth, sprout | 
seeds in glasses lined with moistened blott 
Vary the blotters from slightly damp t 
wet. Cover several seeds with water to sl 
the effect of too much moisture 
rr “a 7. Plant bean or corn see 
sand against glass so child 
can see that root deve lop 
fore the stem, growing dot 
Ba ward into the soil. Stress t! 
as the root develops it br 
water containing minerals into the 


plant 


feed the stem and leaves as they apped 


TOOTHED 


MARGINS 
OF 
LEAVES 


SMOOTH 
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LIGHT FROM SUN HELPS BRING AB 
CHEMICAL CHANGE IN GREEN LEA\ 
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IN THE LEAVES, 
CARBON DIOXIDE, 


WATER AND 
MINERALS WAT 
ARE CHANGED MIN 
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WATER WITH MINERALS 
FROM THE SOIL ENTERS RC 
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CARBON DIOXIDE 
ENTERS 


—~X\ GREEN LEAVES 


STEM CARRIES 
WATER WITH 
MINERALS TO 
LEAVES, AND 
FOOD TO THE 
ROOTS 
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PLANTS cont. 


B] sets up the four main groups or phyla of 
plants which can be easily understood even 
by fourth- and fifth-graders. Use the follow- 
ing activities to illustrate the characteristics 
of each group: /. Refer your class to the arti 
cles ALGAE and MusHroom, and grow algae 
in an aquarium. If you live in an area where 
mushrooms are grown, obtain spores which 
will grow in moist soil in a cool, dark place 
2. Bring samples of moss into class, and let 
children study the leaf-like structures under 
a magnifying glass. Do they see bud forms or 
tiny stems? Try transplanting small patches 
and see if they will spread. 3. Pick some fern 
fronds and show the children the spore cases 
that form on the underside. Refer to the arti 
cle Fern for a description of how the spores 
reproduce, then try planting them in sandy 
loam. 4. Grow flower-bearing plants in the 
classroom 


A Plant is a Factory 


Photosynthesis, the process by which plants 
form carbohydrates from carbon dioxide and 
water is discussed in BJ] articles CaRNivo- 
Rous PLANT, BoTaNny, PLANT, Leaves Nu- 
rriTion, and Trees. Establish the comparison 
of a green plant to a factory that produces 
food. The article Lear describes the “manu 
facturing process.” With an opaque projector, 
diagrammatic drawings of the cross section 
of the leaf can be used for class discussion. 

lo demonstrate the process of photosyn 
thesis, use the following activity: grow four 
plants from seeds planted at the same time in 
similar containers. Use three of them to show 
that the absence of one of the elements 


will kill the plant. Dur- 


light, air or water) 


CLEFT 


TYPES 
OF 
LEAVES 


SIMPLE 


COMPOUND-PINNATE 


ing your discussion of plants, reinforce 
concept that green plants support all 

and without them, no life could exist 

to the article NATURE StTupy in BJ], and |] 
your class develop an appreciation of plants 
by discussing: 7. The mighty plants — trees 
and all that the y prot ide in shelter, food and 
commodities. 2. The food plants grains 
vegetables, fruits. 3. Plants that give us 
beauty—trees, shrubs, bushes and gardening 
plants 4. Plants that clothe us—cotton and 
flax. 5. Plants that cover the earth—to support 
other plants and for a 
protective 


for animal foods 


’ 
covering wht h prevents erosion 


ROOTS. In simple terms, Britannica 
Junior sets up criteria for identifving roots 
Use the three classifications (fleshy or woody 
tap roots, roots that are primarily in exten 
sion of the stems, and fibrous roots) as a 
basis for studying and identifying roots the 
children bring to class. 


ACTIVITIES 1. Plant turnips, carrots o1 


sugar beets to prot ide a good illustration of a 
fleshy tap root 

2. Without injuring a tree 
of a root near the surface as an ¢ rample of a 
woody tap root. Look at its cross sectic 

der a magnifying glass 

3. Bring in a piece of sod to demonstrat 
thre fibrous root of cover plar ts that 


cut off a section 


prev nt 
soil erosion 

4. Slip a geranium to show hou 
which the 


can usually be grown from 


’ 
plants in 
root and stem are a mple system 


cont. 


uttings 


COMPOUND-PALMATE 














‘ 
Insect must touch n ( the trap’s 
bristles twice r tw ; each once 


to spring trar 


Nectar on surface of trap attracts fly and 
also drugs it to retard reactions 


Trap snaps closed in about 2 second 


Plant digests 
or tw Trap then reor 


ACTIVITIES cont. 


5. To demonstrate that some plants are 
propagated by spreading their stems or roots, 
find the runner of a strawhe rry plant and 
place it in the soil. 

6. Assign a committee to study the effects 
of roots upon the soil. Discuss crop rotation 
Explain the differences in root systems and 
their benefits to the soil 


LE AVES. Children like to collect leaves 
press them, mount them and identify them 
Le aves Can be enc losed In cellophane enve 
lopes or Saran Wrap and stapled to construc- 
tion paper for preservation. These will make 
attractive displays for youl classroom. 

Britannica Junior provides resource infor 
mation on several easy Ways to ¢ lassify le ives 
by their edges, by the basic form of the blade, 
by leaf arrangements, and so forth. 

Be sure children realize that we eat many 
garden leaves such as lettuce, endive, beet 
greens, cabbage, spinach, Swiss Chard, dan 
delion, and water cress. Discuss what food 
nutrients these leaves provide. Also list other 
uses of leaves, such as seasonings, beverages 
ind tobacco 

B]’s discussion of deciduous trees explains 
why leaves change their color in the Fall and 
what happe ns when thev leave the tree. A 
separate article EVERGREEN describes the 


growing patterns of nondeciduous trees 


AC VITIES 1. Make a chart of simple 


and « ompound leaves, showing those at- 
tached in groups at one point on the stem 
with a single leaf bud, such as an ash or 
horse chestnut, and those attached at differ 
ent points on the stem, each with their own 
leaf buds, such as an elm or maple 

2. Make a chart of le af arrangements, shou 

ing whorl leaves (several clustered on a com- 
mon stem), opposite leaves (opposite each 
other on a common stem) and alternate leaves 
first on one side then the other). 

3. Bring twigs into class and look for exam 
ple s of leaf scars. 

4. Mark a leaf ona tree Split its stem so it 
can no longer get nourishment. Observe what 
happs ns 

5. En lose some green leaves (still attached 
to the tree) in a paper bag. Examine a week 
later, two weeks later, and so forth 


Dewey Decimal Numbers 
for supplementary library research 


581—Botany. 582—Seedbearing Plants. 583—Dicot 
dons. 584—Monocotyledons. 585 —Gymnosperms 

Farms, and Plant Bree ; Field Crops. € 

Culture and Forestry. 635—Garden Crops and Ga 
Reference material on Photosynthesis, Flowers 

Stems, Leaves, Roots, Seed Scattering, Carnivorous Plants 
etc. will be found under numbers 580 and 581 


FLOWERS. The flower is part of the 
plant that forms the pollen, or seeds, or both, 
Britannica Junior lists many devices of flow- 
ers to attract the insects needed to pollinate 
the seeds. Use this section to re-emphasize 
the natural cooperation between plant and 
animal worlds 

Technically, a Hower is the seed producing 
rgan, and schematic diagram in B] shows 
in detail a cross section of its parts From a 
stu of this diagram can come an illustrated 
poste1 showing the parts of the flower and 
their definition. Use the poster to test various 
lowers for the presence ot petals, stamens, 
sepals calyx, or corolla. Refer to B] for 
definitions of flowers that are staminites and 
pistillate s 

Throughout the discussion, encourage your 
group s interest in Howers—in growling gath- 
ering and displaying them. Point out their 
uses as decoration and ornamentation, and 
their limited commercial use as drugs, sea- 
soning and perfume. 

B] explains the two main methods of pol- 
lination. Follow the reading of this section 
with an examination of flowers of each type. 
The snapdragon provides an excellent ex- 
ample of a self-pollinator, clover of a cross- 
pollinator Be sure children understand that 
pollen is living matter that can exist for a 
short time awav from the plant. 

The odor of plants and flowers interests 
children. Sometimes the odor is contained in 
the petals, and sometimes it is emitted from 
the petals in combination with the nectar. 
Let the children experiment with different 
flowers, removing the petals to find out how 
long the odor remains. Refer older children 
and those with a special interest in cross- 
breeding and hybrids to the article BoTANY 
for detailed discussions, and to MENDEL’s LAW 
for diagrams demonstrating this principle. 


Conclusion. In addition to the general dis- 
cussion on plants, there are almost 400 arti- 
cles on plants in Britannica Junior to which 
students can refer for illustrations of general 
principles learned throughout their study. 
Urge the children to look for ways in which 
plants affect their lives through the products 
derived from them. 

At the end of your unit, carefully review 
the material, coordinating the various topics 
covered. Go over your charts again, empha- 
SIZING key words and processes Review how 
the forces of nature work together to make 
reproduction and growth possible 

Re { mphasize the value ot seeds and plants 
in human and animal life. Remind your class 
that plants support all life and without them, 
neither human nor animal life could exist. 
Use this discussion to establish the impor- 
tance of conservation, and good habits for rais- 


ing plants at home, on farms and in industry. 


today’s Britannica Junior 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


For free reprints of this article, write to: John R. Rowe, Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, II! 


IN CANADA 


write: Educational Director, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ltd., Terminal Building, Toronto, Ontario 
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Aye Apprecdation 


Alleluia of the Fields 


SEYMOUR M. LANDSMAN 


Chairman, Art Department 
Arts High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


A’ FIRST acquaintance with 
this painting by Alfred 
Manessier, it is evident that here 
is an artistic statement of a mood 
which may be characterized as 
happiness, liveliness, brightness, 
pleasantness, gaiety, or joy. It is 
then no surprise to learn that the 
artist titled his painting “Alléluia 
des Champs” (Alleluia of the 
Fields). 

Since the word “alleluia” 
means “praise to Jehovah,” we 
can see that the artist has suc- 
cessfully communicated his emo- 
tional stimulus to us. That he has 
done this nonobjectively, through 
plastic use of color, shape, and 
line, is added testimony to his 
ability to accomplish his inten- 
tion. 

Just how has he communicated 
his feeling to us? Although the 
over-all impact of the painting 
suggests that it might have been 
painted in a psychological atmos- 
phere of emotion-charged sponta- 
neity, it gives considerable evi- 
dence of artistic control. 

Beginning with color, we note 
that Manessier limited his pal- 
ette to the primary colors—red, 
yellow, and blue; and the second- 
ary colors—orange, green, and 
small amounts of purple. The 
white ground beneath, and the 
surrounding colored shapes, in- 
tensify the luminosity of the color 
throughout. 

The all-enclosing red area 
which the artist used is an ob- 
vious but effective device to keep 
the interior elements of the paint- 
ing contained within the square 
perimeter of the composition. 

Although the shapes have a 
noticeable range of sizes and out- 
lines, there is an over-all related- 
ness of size to size and contour to 
contour. Further, we can easily 
see that Manessier’s shapes and 
their placement contribute to the 
two-dimensional character of the 
- painting. The shapes are all ar- 
ranged on the same plane with 
no deep penetration of space. 





Painted by Alfred Manessier 


While the repetition of the col- 
or areas in the painting makes a 
path of spirited eye movement, 
Manessier’s use of the blue lines 
enhances the ease and rapidity of 
our eye movement within the 
composition. Since these lines 
move with grace and rapidity, 
providing several related paths 
for our eye, we receive a pleasant 
sensation. 

Having studied the painting, 
let us satisfy our curiosity about 
Alfred Manessier. Information 
about this artist is contained in 
various recent books on contem- 
porary art. 

Manessier was born in France, 
December 5, 1911. After a period 
of studying architecture in Paris, 
he turned to studying painting. 
He first exhibited at the Salon des 
Independents in 1933. 

In 1943, Manessier spent a few 
months in religious retreat at a 
Trappist monastery. The pro- 
found impression made by this 
experience affected his painting 
thereafter. His work took on a 
deep mystical feeling. 

In 1949, Manessier was asked 
to design and execute the stained- 
glass windows for a_ village 
church, and he worked on them 
for three years. Other commis- 
sions followed and brought suc- 
cess to him. 

Manessier is regarded as deep- 
ly religious. His works attempt to 
realize the accord between matter 
and spirit. 

At one time, Manessier stated, 
“My painting is born from my 
need for harmony and unity, 
from a desire to find myself, at 
whatever cost of effort or pa- 
tience; to recover the lost world 
of grace; but my painting has lit- 
tle to say to a public which in- 
habits a materialistic world and 
does not feel these needs as I do.” 

Manessier’s painting, “Alléluia 
des Champs,” contributes to the 
growing evidence that religious 
art has discovered, in abstract 
painting, forms freed from all at- 
tachment to the letter—forms 
which are capable of becoming 
pure vehicles of the spirit. 





why stick or tack 


oe 
when you can 


STIK-TACK 


Keep a supply of these wonderful 
little discs in your desk. They're 
perfect for mounting papers, 
charts - ideal for window and 
wall decorations. 








Stik-tacks are adhesive on both sides, out of sight 


when in use and stick instantly to all surfaces (in- 4 Folders 
cluding glass, wood and tile) EXCEPT THE FIN- to package (328 discs) 
GERS. They’re easy to remove, won’t damage dis- only $1.00 


played items or background and may be used over 
and over again. Order Stik-tacks today, through 
your school supplier or this coupon. 
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i 1 
{ ' 
You'll find hun- | STIK-TACK COMPANY* ‘ 
dreds of uses for . 165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. : 
Base-Tape too-it’s 4 iieiasil =a of 
ik-ts i ‘ 6 © Enclosed is ¢.................. £OF coc packs 4 
Stik-tack in tape | of Stik-tacks @ $1.00 each. H 
form. 1200” in dis- 18 1 
ree ks s © Enclosed is $ _ ee rolls 4 
penser package - ' of Base-Tape @ $1 49 ‘on. i 
$1.49. Also through : : 
school suppliers OF  § MAMO ......cccrcscccsccvsrecesvevesvcneeces ' 
this coupon. . Ee ee ey ee ee Se . 
;: Ge kbar seaeeeWadeuns Zone State = 
*The above are distributed in Canada by ' ' 
Reeves & Son (Canada), Ltd., g School ' 
Toronto 10 bo eeeneeeeseseueseesaseueesass 












3rd & 4th Grade 


Teachers 
__ Visualize Difficult Concepts _ A 








DISCUSS 









Skillful art presents basic 
principles in primary terms.. 
Captions help develop 
science vocabulary. 


REVIEW 






P425S Correlated 
Set of Six... .$27 


Fe P425-1 THE WORLD OF LIVING 
pier beR sree $5. 











GO BACK 









@ P425-2 OUR HOME, THE EARTH ...... $5 

. @ P425-3 THE SKY ABOVE OUR EARTH........ $5 

4 @ P425-4 MACHINES & TOOLS TO HELP US WORK.. .$5 

t @ P425-5 MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY ............. $5 

Ve P425-6 LIGHT, HEAT, AND SOUND .........-cecccececes $5 
ta Eligible for purchase under Title II1, NDEA 
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VISIT 


San Antonio 


You'll look forward 
to the trip... 

and back on 
fondest memories! 


This FREE book tells 

why resort rates never 
prevail... but adventure 
and hospitality do. 





HISTORY Six flags have waved over San An- 
tonio in its 22 century history. See the Alamo, 
where Crockett, Bowie, Travis fought for the 
ideals of freedom. 





ENTERTAINMENT under the stars — ‘‘La Noche 
del Rio" at the River Theatre — and the “Drama 
of the Alamo” at the Texas Historical Theatre 
— evenings you'll long remember. 





ART McNay Art Institute a lovely Spanish type 
villa with colorful gardens exhibits the best 
French modernists. At Witte Museum are diver- 
sified exhibits from transportation to fine arts. 





CHARM In San Antonio all around you is the 
old world charm of the early Spanish settlers; 
la Villita, the Spanish Governors’ Palace, five 
ancient missions, an old aqueduct. 


Write for FREE guidebook TODAY. 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
153 E Navarro $t., San Antonio 5, Texas 
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GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


While planning a tour of the United States, teachers visiting, or living, in the midwest 
should consider a pleasurable day cruising on Lake Erie aboard the S$. $. Aquarama, 
a nine-deck, 520-foot vessel which plies its route between Cleveland and Detroit five 


days a week. 


The Aquarama makes a round-trip journey in 13 hours or one-way in six hours. The 
ship is used by travelers as a ferry from one city to the other thus cutting 180 miles 
off their driving time while they enjoy the relaxation of a Great Lakes cruise. 


Sailings will start this year on Saturday, July 1. From then until Labor Day, the 
pleasure craft will make daily round-trip cruises on Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, 


Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


On Sundays, Mondays, and Tuesdays, Aquarama leaves Cleveland at 9:30 a.m., reach- 
ing Detroit in mid-afternoon and arriving back in Cleveland shortly after 10 p.m. On 
Thursdays and Saturdays, the ship sails a similar daily round-trip schedule from Detroit 


to Cleveland. 


Fridays have been set aside for special all-day cruises northward out of Detroit. The 
craft sails up the Detroit River, through Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair River to 
Lake Huron and return. Wednesdays, a similar all-day Lake Erie cruise, originating in 
Toledo, is offered. Details and literature on the Aquarama may be obtained by writ- 
ing the S. S. Aquarama, 1841 First National Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


LATE SUMMER CRUISE 


On August 16, from New York City, the 
Swedish American Line's M. S. “Grips- 
holm," Scandinavia's largest passenger 
liner, will make a late summer cruise to 
Canada's Saguenay River, Gaspe Pen- 
insula and Bermuda. The nine-day cruise 
is a popular annual event. The combina- 
ticn of a visit to Canada's Saguenay 
“fjord lands," Cape Eternity and Cape 
Trinity, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
town of Gaspe, and Bermuda is a happy 
one. Rates start at $285. Travel arrange- 
ments can be made through local agents. 


“COMPACTOURS OF EUROPE" 


"“Compactours of Europe” introduced this 
year by Cook's World Travel Service are 
17-day escorted tours starting at either 
London or Paris. There will be 24 de- 
partures via jet economy class from New 
York between March 6 and October 30. 
Rates are as low as $237 for the land 
portion, exclusive of air fares in Europe, 
or $707 for the complete package. 


80-DAY WORLD CRUISE 


Of interest to teachers who are planning 
a world trip for next year will be the 
Norwegian American Line's M. S. "Ber- 
gensfjord" Cruise 1962—around the world 
in 80 days. The ship is scheduled to leave 
New York City on January 19, bound for 
Los Angeles via the Panama Canal with 
stops at Cristobal and Balboa. The sched- 
uled departure from Los Angeles is 
January 31. 


Ports of call on the 26,000-mile jaunt are 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, 
Aden, Suez, Alexandria, Athens, Naples, 
Villefranche on the French Riviera, 
Tangier to New York. 


Upon completion; the world traveler will 
have visited 15 countries and 18 ports 
with extensive inland tours of Japan, 
India, and Egypt. Special air trips to the 
Kingdom of Nepal, Ethiopia, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and the Ruins of Ballbek are 
planned. The minimum fare for the 80- 
day cruise has been fixed at $2,250, 





VIKING 


JUNIOR BOOKS 
Spring 1961 


I’M TIRED OF LIONS 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 
Small Leo wished he had been born some- 
thing else but changed his mind when he 
saw his own reflection in the pound. 
Ages 3-6 $250 
OTTO IN AFRICA 
Story and Pictures 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
When giant Otto was a gangling pup, he 
and his master saved a city from an at- 
tack by Abou the Fierce and his bandits! 
Ages 5-8 $2.50 


KITTEN ON THE KEYS 
Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 
Tommy adopts a stray cat and together 
they go shrimping and treasure-hunting 
on the island keys of Florida. 

Ages 7-9 $2.25 
MISS HAPPINESS 

AND 
MISS FLOWER 

By RUMER GODDEN 
Illus. by Jean Primrose 
Nona, homesick in 
England, responds to a 
very powerful wish of 
two tiny Japanese dolls 
and in making a home for them she makes 
a place for herself. Ages 8-10 $3.00 


THE PERIWINKLE STEAMBOAT 
Written and Illustrated 
by CLAY LANCASTER 
Adventures of a boy, animals, and a cap- 
tain “full of resource and sagacity,” on a 
boat that can also fly. Ages 8-11 $2.50 


PETER’S MOOSE 
By HUGHIE CALL 
Illustrated by Robert MacLean 
Peter saves a starving baby moose. Fully 
grown, his pet returns from the wilds for 
an exciting rescue. Ages 8-11 $2.50 


A BRAND-NEW UNCLE 
Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
The Smiths, tired of too many children, 
solve their problems by adopting a ten- 
year-old uncle for their grandchildren! 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


DESMOND’S 
FIRST CASE 


By HERBERT BEST 


Illustrated by 
Ezra Jack Keats 


A mutt and his mas- 
ter, Gus, solve the 
mystery of the miss- 
ing banker at county 
. fair time. 
= =< : Ages 9-12 $2.50 
NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 
By PETER C. ASBJORNSEN AND 
JORGEN MOE 
Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 
Theodor Kittelsen 
Thirty-five newly translated stories appear 
for the first time in America with the orig- 
inal illustrations. Ages 9-up $5.00 


MARGARET’S STORY 
By AKE HOLMBERG 
Illustrated by Genia Wennerstrom 
Margaret, Swedish teen-ager, suddenly 
orphaned, succeeds in making her own 
place in the world. 
High School Age $3.00 
Send for free complete 146-page 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


ANY schools plan for several 
M assemblies each year at 
which each class provides the 
program. If you shudder at the 
thought, look into a series of al- 
bums produced by the Sing °N Do 
Company. 

Album 3, Holiday Songs, 
has six clever, original, and ap- 
pealing songs for Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Columbus Day, 
patriotic holidays, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas. 

Stick-figure drawings, sprin- 
kled among the words on the 
pages of the album jacket, suggest 
pantomime motions. Some songs 
invite staging, and simple staging 
directions are given; some invite 
costumes, and easy-to-make di- 
rections are included; some lend 
themselves to dances or marching 
drills, and clear directions are 
provided. 

The recorded singing of each 
song is followed by a band of 
instrumental music, giving your 
class an opportunity to create a 
rhythm-band score. In all in- 
stances, key and tempo are ap- 
propriate for singing, accompany- 
ing, enacting, or dancing. 

If your assembly date is near 
Easter, teach the song, “Strolling 
Down the Street Easter Morn- 
ing,” make the easy-to-do hats, 
use the suggestions for the dance, 
and create a part for rhythm 
band. Your class can choose 
strollers, singers, and players. 

If your assembly is not at holi- 
day time, buy Album 5, Down 
on the Farm. In addition to the 
theme song of the same name, 
there are songs, costumes, and 
Staging directions for “Little 
Ducky Doddle” (who likes to 
waddle—with a Latin beat), 
“You'll Never Catch Me” (a fly, 
flea, gnat, and moth who are 
pesty), “Little Scarecrow” (who 
waltzes), “Pumpkins on Parade” 
(excellent also for Halloween), 
and “Needle in the Haystack” 
(Lazy Lou’s as hard to find...). 

Order this series from Sing ’N 
Do Company, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, or ask your dealer to or- 
der it. Each album is $5.50. For 
another $1.00 you can get a folio 
with only the melody line, and 
lyrics for all songs in a specific 
album. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 


Without a little background, 
children in grades five and six do 


not always react favorably to re- 
cordings featuring a folk singer. 
If they could attend a real con- 
cert, the singer’s appeal would be 
apparent. If you can’t go to one, 
buy Pete Seeger’s With Voices 
Together We Sing (Folkways, 
FA 2452, 33% rpm, $5.95), re- 
corded at a “live” concert for 
teen-age and college students. I 
guarantee that your class will be 


unable to resist the spontaneity of 
the performance. Because the 
record is not aimed at elementary 
schools, you may wish to omit 
“Oleanna,” “Brandy Leave Me 
Alone,” and an anecdote about a 
singer. The class will enjoy be- 
ing taught the nonsense lyrics 
of “Risselty Rosselty” by Mr. 
Seeger, and will roar at the paro- 
dy chorus of “Davey Crockett.” 








You get more—and more sensational —mianeuverability in a Dauphine than in most other cars around. A 
Dauphine’s 30 foot turning circle is one instance. The j wa Dauphine’s easy way with a tiny parking space, 
another. And have you ever jealously watched a Dauphine scoot in and out of city 
traffic? ‘You also get just a little bit more mileage than most 
. other imports give; lots more mileage than any bigger car. 

f\ | il sd \ | .\\ Actually up to 40 mpg. Often more. The $1385* price 

includes extras (close to $150 worth) that most other 
_ cars charge for. Free here. This is the car that’s been 
giving drivers just a little bit more for their car 

dollar the past five years. If you haven’t tried it, 
there are one thousand and one Renault Dealers in 


North America—any of them has 
a saa drive ed ae a. you. RENAU LT 
Dauphine 


YOU GET JUST “A LITTLE BIT MORE 











“suggested retail price, POE, East Coast. Renault inc., 750 Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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From 
“A Bundle 
of Ballads" 


New Books for 
School Libraries from 


LIPPINCOTT 


TOYS TO SEW 
By CHARLOTTE L. DAVIS and 
JESSIE ROBINSON. Drawings and 
diagrams. Easy-to-follow instructions 
for making dolls, animals and many 
other toys. Grades 4 up. $3.00 


STRETCH BOLTON'S 
ROOKIES 


By BURGESS LEONARD. Illus. by 
Salem Tamer. Stretch’s chance to turn 
his rookies into a major league team 
is almost thwarted. 


Grades 7 up. $2.95 


NEW 


Portraits of the Nations Books 
Grades 7 up. $2.95 each 


THE LAND 
AND PEOPLE OF 
SWITZERLAND 


By LILLIAN J. BRAGDON. Illus. 
with photos. A handsome introduc- 
tion to this Alpine country and its 
courageous people (Replaces The 
Land of William Tell) 


THE LAND 
AND PEOPLE OF 
INDONESIA 


By DATUS G. SMITH, Jr. Maps, 
photos. An objective picture of the 
charming people of Indonesia and the 
problems they face. 


WHIRLING WINGS 
The Story of the Helicopter 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE 
McGRADY. Photos. The complete 
story of the helicopter and the men 
who developed it. Grades 7-9. $3.00 


A BUNDLE OF 
BALLADS 


By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. 
Illus. by William Stobbs. A richly 
varied collection of medieval ballads, 
skillfully modernized. 

Grades 7 up. $3.00 


EVERYBODY 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


Edited by OGDEN NASH. Illus. by 
Rose Shirvanian. An anthology of 
oems both familiar and rare that 
ash thinks everybody ought to 
know. Grades 7 up. $3.75 


Send for new FREE catalogs of books 
for (1) elementary and junior high 
(2) high schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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New 


GAMES 


c oO co oY CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ANIMALS OF THE ZOO 


Four players are chosen to stand in a line at the front of the 
room and say which animal of the zoo each wishes to be. Then a 
leader changes their positions in the line, while the other children 
are hiding their eyes. When they open their eyes, a child is selected 
to come up and see if he can arrange the animals in the original 
position. If he succeeds he becomes another animal of the zoo and 
joins the line in the front of the room. After several have joined 
the line they may all take their seats and start a new game. The game 
may be varied by using pets, flowers, or trees. 


BUNT BASEBALL 


This is a good game to play when the class has a crowded play area. 
The playing area is a small baseball diamond. The equipment consists 
of one softball or baseball, one bat, and four bases. No outfield area 
is needed. There are two teams. The game is played like baseball 
except that the batter must bunt. A player is out if he swings the bat, 
whether he hits the ball or not. When there are three outs the teams 
change places. 

For a bunt, the batter grasps the bat with one hand near the end 
and slides the other hand down the bat near the trademark. The bat 
is held out in front of the body and parallel to the ground. 


ARMY-NAVY BALL 


The players are divided into two teams—the Army and the Navy. 
They take their places on opposite sides of the playing field. At a sig- 
nal, they start passing a ball back and forth. When the whistle sounds, 
the team having the ball attempts to hit someone on the opposite 
team, but that team has scattered to avoid being hit. If the player 
succeeds in hitting one of the other team, he scores one point for 
his team. If he fails, the ball is given to another member of his team 
who also tries to score. Only two attempts are made. If the team is 
unsuccessful, the game starts again. The team having the larger num- 
ber of points at the end of a given time wins. 


FIND YOUR PARTNER 


The players form two circles. At a given signal, the circles start 
moving, one clockwise and the other counterclockwise. When the 
stop signal is given, the players run to find their partners, turn their 
backs to each other, hook their elbows, and sit down. The last couple 
to get down on the floor is eliminated. The game continues until all 
but one couple have been eliminated. 


FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


The class is divided into two parts. One half of the children form 
a circle. Each child in the other half of the group chooses a child to 
stand behind. “It” stands in the center of the circle. He raises his 
hands above his head and claps continuously saying, “Fire on the 
mountain! Run, run, run.” The children forming the inner circle hold 
their hands up, clapping as long as the leader claps. While they are 
clapping, the children on the outer circle are running around the 
circle. When “it” stops clapping he runs to get behind some child 
standing still. One child will be left out and he becomes “it.” The game 
continues until they have had two or three turns; then the children 
alternate positions, giving the standees a turn to run and the runners 
a chance to stand and clap. This game provides good activity on a 
chilly day. 














Senafina 
the Ginatfe 

Story and Pictures by Laurent De 
Brunuorr. “A big, handsome and 
very funny picture book by the author 
of Babar’s Picnic and Babar’s Cousin.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly. Illustrated in 
four colors throughout. 


Grades K-2. $3.00 
Anunc WMunani’s 


ACC 


“A stunningly beautiful picture book 
to enrich the young child’s perception 
of the world around him.” — Chicago 
Tribune, 48 pages of full-color illus- 
trations. Washable cloth binding. 
Grades K-2. $3.50 
Tinkie 
Story and Pictures by Ann Kirn. I]- 
lustrated in soft reds, pink, and green, 
this appealing story is as bright and 
gay as cotton candy. “A tender and 
warmhearted book, illustrated en- 


chantingly.”"—New Bedford Standard 
Times, Grades K-2. $2.75 


A Pain of 
Red Clogs 


Story by Masaxo Matsuno. Illus- 
trated by Kazue Mizamura. Appealing 
story of a little Japanese girl who 
cracks her beautiful new clogs play- 
ing the weather-telling game. “Rich 
Oriental flavor and gentle humor. 
Recommended.” — Library Journal 
(double-starred review) . 


Grades K-3, $3.00 


The Seenet 
Hiding Place 


Story and Pictures by Rainey BENn- 
nett. “Bennett has transformed the 
homely hippo into a captivating crea- 
ture.”—Chicago Tribune. First Prize, 
New York Herald Tribune 1960 
Children’s Spring Book Festival. 


Grades K-3. $3.00 
LLP The 


* Guttently Chase 


Story and Pictures by Denise and 
Avain Trez. The hilarious tale of an 
American boy and his French grand- 
father in quest of a rare butterfly. 
“Colorful and full of whimsy.”— 
Vircinta Kirkus (starred review). 
Grades K-3. $3.00 


3 Went to 
the Animal Fain 


Edited by Wittram Cote. Illustrated 
by Colette Rosselli. A gay collection 
of animal verses, chosen as an A.L.A. 
Notable Children’s Book of 1958. 
Grades K-3, $2.75 
All bound in cloth 


Send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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\< 1 new ai 
z 
4RLY 1 CAN READ BO® 


SYD HOFF. ALBERT THE 
ALBATROSS. Pictures by the author. 
99-word story of a stranded albatross, 
Ages 4-7. April 12, 1.50 
$1.84* 


) 3 new 
tormm 


CROSBY NEWELL BONSALL. 

TELL ME SOME MORE. Pictures by 
FRITZ SIEBEL. Andrew’s imaginative 
riddles reveal joys of the public library. 


SYD HOFF. CHESTER. Pictures by 
the author. Good horse-sense leads 
Chester to the stable. 


MILLICENT E. SELSAM. 

TONY’S BIRDS. Pictures by KURT 
WERTH. A Science I CAN READ Book 
about birdwatching. 


Ages 4-8 April 12 $1.95 each $2.19 each* 


i 


LET’S BE ENEMIES. 

By JANICE MAY UDRY. Pictures by 
MAURICE SENDAK. “Reflects in hu- 
morous vein ... the problems of friend- 
ship among pre-schoolers.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus, Ages 3-6, March 1. $1.95 


THE LITTLEST RABBIT. 

By ROBERT KRAUS. Pictures by the 
author. A comforting answer to the 
question, ““Won’t I ever be big?” “Ut- 
terly enchanting.” — VIRGINIA KIRKUS, 
Ages 3-6. March 1, $1.95 


KARLA KUSKIN, THE BEAR WHO 
SAW THE SPRING. Pictures by the 
author. A bear and a dog note the 
changing seasons—a future classic. 
Ages 5 up. April 26, $2.50 

$2.57* 


MARY STOLZ. BELLING THE 
TIGER, Pictures by BENI MONTRE- 
SOR. Two shy mice try to bell a Big 
Cat. Ages 6-10, April 12, $2.50 

$2.57* 


CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY. 

FROSTY. Pictures by the author. 
Felice learns to love her huge Mala- 
mute. Ages 6-10, April 12. $2.50 


NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON, 

THE SONG OF THE LOP-EARED 
MULE. Pictures by JANINA DOMAN- 
SKA. A runaway mule grows wise trav- 
eling in Spain, Ages 7-11, March 15. 


Sis 
2.73* 
I CAN LEARN ABOUT 
CALCULATORS AND 
COMPUTERS. By RAYMOND G. 
KENYON, 45 diagrams. The develop- 


ment of calculators and computers, with 

model experiments, Ages 10 up. June 7. 
$2.50 
$2.57* 

MODEL ROCKETS 

FOR BEGINNERS. 

By H. H. GILMORE. 65 drawings and 

diagrams. Easy-to-follow instructions 

for building ten different models. Ages 

10 up. June 7. $2.50 
$2.57* 

PROFILES IN COURAGE, 

Young Readers Edition. 

By JOHN F. KENNEDY. Pictures by 

EMIL WEISS, The Pulitzer Prize-win- 

ning classic—abridged for young read- 

ers, Ages 10-14, March 29. gis 

1 


*HARPERVCREST library binding net prices 
A teacher’s manual for use with Harper's 
1 CAN READ Books is available 

_ upon request from Dept. 98. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


If you feel you need a lift in your 
teaching, read one of these books. 
They are guaranteed to start you to 
thinking and rekindle enthusiasm. 


Evaluating Elementary School 
Pupils by J. Stanley Ahmann, Marvin 
D. Glock, and Helen L. Wardeberg 
(Allyn & Bacon, 1960; 435 pp., $6.50). 
We are always asking ourselves the 
question, “How much are these chil- 
dren learning?” but we do not always 
proceed systematically to find out. 
These authors examine many tech- 
niques which are available as we try 
to become more effective in this area. 

If we are to make a sound evalua- 
tion we must first make a clear state- 
ment of our foals. For each of our 
educational objectives we should have 
some mode of evaluation. 

It is important not only to test the 
kind of knowledge a child is getting, 
but also the understanding he has of 
what he is learning. Evaluating under- 
standings has a healthy impact upon 
pupil learning habits. Pupils often 
find that questions designed to reveal 
understandings are challenging as well 
as practical. 

Suggestions are given concerning the 
reporting of pupil growth to parents. 


Instructional Materials by Louis 
Shores (Ronald Press, 1960; 408 pp., 
$6.50). The variety and quantity of 
teaching tools is so vast that no teach- 
er can hope to keep pace with them 
unless he makes some systematic ap- 
proach. This author recommends that 
a Materials Center be established in 
each classroom, each building, each 
schvol system. 

All classrooms should be equipped 
for viewing films and listening to re- 
cordings. Hence, they should be ar- 
ranged so they can be darkened easily. 
They should have adequate shelves for 
books and storage space for maps and 
pictures. It is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to insist upon this. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Children’s 
Books by Nancy Larrick (Merrill, 
1960; 316 pp., $4.95). Children are ea- 
ger to discover the answers to their 
wonderings. If we have an appropriate 
selection of books available, most chil- 
dren turn in that direction for at least 
part of their information. 

Dr. Larrick believes that we, the 
teachers, can keep the reading spark 
kindled, and she helps point the way 
through her suggestions of books to 
order and her advice on how to use 
them. 

Time should be provided in our 
classrooms so children can read at a 
leisurely pace and talk about books in- 
formally. If reading means required 
reports, some children will read less. 

The story time is very important. A 
good story deserves more than formal 
rows of desks or tables. One first-grade 
teacher has a six-by-nine rug which is 
unrolled for the story hour. She her- 
self sits on a low hassock. This makes 
it possible for the children to see the 
pictures and capture the full signifi- 
cance of the teacher’s expression. 


BOS OKS fr 


Teachers 


Experiments in Creative Art 
Teaching by Victor D’Amico (Double- 
day, 1960; 63 pp., $2.50). On the cover 
of this book is shown a child com- 
pletely involved in working on a piece 
of sculpture. This is a representative 
sample of the dozens of pictures in- 
cluded in the book, each of which 
tells its own story of ways of working 
with children. 

This book is filled with sound ad- 
vice. For example, “The majority of 
the various coloring books on the mar- 
ket have a common fault: they have 
ready-made shapes for the child to 
color with crayons or watercolors; 
he must ‘keep inside the lines.’ The 
objection is that these books require 
a precision unnatural for the young 
child which leads to cramped execu- 
tion and rigidity in concept.” 

This is a progress report on the De- 
partment of Education of the Museum 
of Modern Art, but in the reporting, 
the author describes good art educa- 
tion for any school. 


Psychology at Work in the Ele- 
mentary School Classroom by Bee- 
man N. Phillips, Ralph L. Duke, M. 
Vere De Vault (Harper, 1960; 395 pp., 
$5.00). Much research is being done 
but often it is not applied in our class- 
rooms, either because we do not know 
about it or we do not see that it has 
any relationship to us. These authors 
describe dozens of classroom settings, 
and attempt to help us see how the 
principles established in recent re- 
search findings are being used. 


Education for Effective Thinking 
by William H. Burton, Roland B. 
Kimball, Richard L. Wing (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1960; 508 pp., $6.00). 
“A myth still widely current among 
laymen is that children cannot think 
or reason. We have ample evidence to 
the contrary. Children do, in fact, 
think and reason at a very early age. 
. «+ The acuity and directness of chil- 
dren’s thinking is often embarrassing 
to adults whose thinking has been 
warped by the acquisition of conven- 
tional wisdom. .. . 

“Children come to school bubbling 
with questions about all manner of 
things. ... Curiosity is easily destroyed 
through inept teaching. Children may 
become indifferent to events, may 
learn not to ask questions, may be- 
come flippant, if squelched often 
enough. 

“Curiosity may also become an intel- 
lectual driving force of incredible 
power. The questioning attitude nota- 
ble in young children is the same atti- 
tude which drives scientists to pene- 
trate the innermost secrets of the uni- 
verse, sends medical research men on 
the quest for cures for ‘incurable’ 
diseases, causes engineers to discover 
new ways of managing the physical 
world. 

“The teacher must respect and keep 
alive the poking and prying of little 
children from which knowledge re- 
sults.” 

Ways of encouraging thinking are 
treated in detail in this book. 


See page 99 for addresses of publishers 














Introducing 
a new series... 


IMAGICATION* 
BOOKS 


When 
you 
close 
your 





you can be anywhere 
you can see anything 


LET’S IMAGINE 
BEING PLACES 


An Imagication* Book 
By Janet Wolf 


With its gay color panoramas and in- 
triguing questions, this book stimulates 
the child to imagine what he might 
find on a mountain, on a beach, on a 
city street, out in the Wild West. De- 
signed to encourage the child’s imagi- 
nation, IMAGICATION*® is a game 
to be played over and over again. 
LET’S IMAGINE BEING PLACES 
and the series have the enthusiastic 
endorsement of Dr. Leland Jacobs of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who says “. . . Here are books 
that give the familiar experiences of 
children spontanicty and _ freshness, 
that sharpen the child’s impressions... 
Now he is not a passive bystander. He 
is rather a participator in reading 
activity . .. ” Illus. in 3 colors by 
Bernard Owett. Large format. 


Ages 4-6 Kng.-2 32pp. $2.75 
*Trademark 


Introducing 
a new concept... 
to develop reading skills 


RADIO PLAYS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO ACT 


By Rose Schneideman, author of 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
IN PRACTICE, chosen by NEA 
as one of the 60 best books on 
education. 


Pretesting and inservice use have 
proven that Rose Schneideman’s radio 
plays motivate and broaden reading 
interests. Her book is the first to recog- 
nize difficulties in memorizing and pre- 
senting scripts on stage, and it con- 
tributes greatly to the child’s develop- 
ment in understanding of self and oth- 
ers, speech, voice, and vocabulary. A 
minimum of preparation permits full 
attention to reading while interpreting 
the dialogues and finding suitable 
sound effects. These versatile and 
timely plays were written especially 
for grades 5-7. A partial list of the 
titles gives an idea of the scope and 
interest they present: 

THE BEST CITIZENS OF OUR 
TOWN, CROSSROADS TO EDU- 
CATION, THE MELTING POT, 
PROGRAM FOR PEACE. 


Ages 10-12. Grades 5-7. 192 pp. $3.95. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

300 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Liberal discount. 
Examination privilege. 
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Your school needs 


THE Reason Why ser 


ca 


By IRVING and RUTH ADLER 


13) 





ERE, for a younger age group than 

the Adlers have previously writ- 
ten for, are science books as only this 
author-artist team can create them! 
They do not merely state or describe 
— they explain, in words and pictures, 
fundamentals of science for boys and 


girls 7 to 10 years old. 


r———— Just published ——-——-— 


C) SHADOWS 
Through his own shadow, the child 


L] THE STORY OF A NAIL 


Through all the varieties of nails 


iron ore, iron, steel, coal, etc. 


Published earlier 
(] THINGS THAT SPIN 


mended by ALA Booklist, 2/1/60. 


CJ NUMBERS OLD AND NEW 


Each volume 6% x 8%”, 
48 pages. Printed in two colors. 
Drawings on every page. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


have checked above, at $2.19 each. 


i Please send me your new Science Catalogue 
ree, 


is 


| 

I 
1 
introduced to the reasons for night- I 
time on the earth, the moon’s phases, I 
eclipses, why some animals are most I 
active by night, etc. LC 61-5645 : 
I 

I 

I 

I 


to 


the building of a modern home — an 
easy-to-grasp outline of metallurgy; 


LC 61-5646 


“Large print, simplified text, and accu- 
rate illustrations explain the phenom- 
ena of the spinning top, from yo-ye 
and gyroscope to the earth, sun, moon, 
stars and atoms.”— Library Journal, 
9/15/60. “Helpful and stimulating.” 
— Horn Book, August, 1960. Recom- 


LC 60-10265 


| 

1 

| 

i 

I 

I 

| 

I 

1 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| 

I 

* “Stimulating account of the develop- I 

ment of our common systems of | 

counting through the ages . .. Useful | 

in home and classroom for developing | 

interest in mathematics concepts.” | 

— Library Journal, 9/15/60. “The | 

seven-to-ten-year-old reading this book | 

ought to have enough fun to forget that | 
he is educating himself, too.”— Horn 

Book, October, 1960. ” LC 60-11126 | 

I 

1 

| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| 

I 

I 


Guaranteed Library Binding $2.19 net 


FREE: Send for our new catalogue of 
SCIENCE BOOKS, graded and annotated. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Sales Office: 200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me the REASON WHY books which | 





add. 





City Zone__ State 





essinndbenseneneenemnenan: eae ee 
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April Showers 


by. Jo Baurasch 
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“And my father says spring showers are part of President 
Kennedy’s farm program. They come in his hundred- 
day. ee o” 























“Why is it that on a clear day they often leave the door 
open, but when it’s raining. .. .” 














“The ball game between the fifth and sixth grades that was 
scheduled for three o’clock that was canceled because of 
rain at one o’clock will now be played at three o’clock.” 

















NEW McKAY BOOKS 


Lure Young Readers 
with the Unexpected. .. 







.. Surprising changes 


FROM THIS 
TO THAT 5 
ge ® 


How Every- 
thing Be- 
comes Something. 
By KEITH W. JENNISON. _ [Illustrated 
by Kathleen Elgin. The wonderful world 
of changing forms, climaxed by the change 
of a little spruce tree into paper. An Easy 
Reading Book. 

Ages 5-7. $2.95 


...@ dramatic decision 


THE ONLY HORSE 
=>) FOR JAN 


“s 








By H. M. 
DENNEBORG, 
author of Jan 
and the Wild 
Horse. Illustrated 
by Horst Lenike. 
Trans. by Emile Capouya. Jan faces a seri- 
ous decision about his little heath pony. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


..@ phantom playmate 


YOUR 
SHADOW 


By BILL SEVERN, 
author of Shadow 
Magic. Illustrated by 
Vana_ Earle. All 
about shadows, with -“ 
many ideas for shadow play and fun. An 
Easy Reading Book. 

Ages 7-10. $2.75 


...@ family mystery 
~~ MARLOWS AT 
.. @ CASTLE CLIFF 


\ By HILDA BODEN, 
author of Marlows 







on 4 ae « Win a Prize. Illus 
7s AP, SH trated by Lilian 
. . , Buchanan. The en- 
terprising Marlow children help an Am- 

erican visitor find his English relatives. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


...an international championship 


THE BLUFFER 


A Bronc Burnett Baseball Story. By 
WILFRED McCORMICK. Bronc and his 
teammates find thrill-packed adventure in 
Montreal. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


...@ ball team's dilemma 


THE DOUBLE STEAL 


A Rocky McCune Baseball Story. By 
WILFRED McCORMICK. The popular 
young coach must solve a serious prob- 
lem for his whole team. Teens. $3.00 


...@ ghost in kilts 


GHOST IN THE CASTLE 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. Illus. by 
Richard Bennett. Recently published and 
already a favorite. The Horn Book calls 
it “a well-constructed ghost story, with in- 
creasing tension and a satisfying ending.” 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All books cloth bound 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


119 West 40 Street, N.Y. 18 
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Developing Pride 
in Our Building 


JAMES T. CONLIN 


Principal, Pine and Wexford Elementary 
School, Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 


This past spring we were faced with the 
problem of landscaping around our new 
elementary school, but we were not able 
to earmark funds for a planting program. 
The problem turned out to be an excellent 
opportunity for cooperative school, com- 
munity, and PTA participation. 

The following plan developed and was 
carried out. 

1. A “Planting Day” committee of five 
people—the principal, a teacher, a 
professional nurseryman, a PTA 
member (one experienced with foun- 
dation plantings and garden work), 
and a sixth-grader—was organized. 

2. Several plans were drawn up and crit- 
icized by the committee itself. 

3. After eliminating all but one of the 
plans, the committee obtained prices 
from several nurseries for the first 
stage of the project—foundation 
planting and simple tree plantings. 

4. The general plan was presented to 
the school board. Permission to pro- 
ceed with the project was granted. 

5. The PTA was contacted and shown 
what was planned. They donated one 
hundred dollars toward the project. 

6. In the presentation to the board, the 
principal mentioned the tentative fi- 
nancial plans. Through a letter to the 
parents in which the plan was fully 
explained, assistance was requested. 
It came in the form of money and 
donations of trees and shrubs. The 
donations agreed with the planting 
program described in the master plan. 

7. Homerooms were asked to cooperate 
by choosing a particular area and 
taking the responsibility for it. 

8. The principal and teachers made 
plans for a “Planting Day” program. 
A nurseryman gave a tree-planting 
demonstration. The fifth grade devel- 
oped ceremonies highlighting the 
“Planting Day” idea. 

9. After the ceremonies the children and 
teachers did the planting, checked by 
the nurseryman and principal. 

10. To insure growth of the stock, the 
fourth grade was given the job of 
watering the new trees and shrubs. 


PRI 
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Oral Reading 
for a Purpose 


ROAUL RAY 


Principal, Monterey Park School 
Salinas, California 


It is a known fact that oral reading has 
a significant part to play in sharing free 
reading. Competence in oral reading is 
a skill that grows in importance as a child 
matures and takes on more advanced re- 
sponsibilities in audience situations and 
group activities. 

In Monterey Park School, we have 
been conducting, for the past year, an in- 
teresting experiment involving our sixth- 
grade students and kindergartners. Those 
sixth-grade pupils, doing a satisfactory 
job in reading as well as keeping up with 
their other academic subjects, are given a 
chance to go into each of our two kinder- 
garten rooms two days a week to read a 
short story. 

On the day before reading to a class, 
each student reader must meet with the 
kindergarten teacher. A book is selected 
by the teacher and reader which is ap- 
propriate for the kindergarten group. The 
student reader then reads the story, giv- 
ing special attention to those areas which 
call for softness of voice, strong expres- 
sion, and so on. He also tries to antici- 
pate any questions that the children may 
have pertaining to the story which is be- 
ing read. 

The end result of this experiment has 
been a profitable gain by our sixth-grade 
students in: 

1. A greater sense of poise and self- 
confidence in an audience situation. 

2. More fluency and accuracy in oral 
reading. 

3. An understanding and appreciation 
of the merits of good oral reading. 

4. A realization that oral reading can 
provide enjoyment in a social group. 

The kindergartners also have profited 
by this program. They have not only en- 
joyed having stories read to them by 
someone other than their teacher, but 
have developed some good listening 
habits and have acquired a keen interest 
in wanting to learn how to read like the 
big boys and girls. 





Workshops for 
Principals, Too 


MERTON J. MERRING 


District Principal, East Irondequoit Central 
School District No. 1, lrondequoit, New York 


The most important responsibility of a 
principal is to improve instruction. A 
method often used for achieving this pur- 
pose is through teacher workshops. 

At the last workshop held in our school 
system, a novel twist was included—a 
workshop for principals, too. This idea 
sprang out of one of the monthly pres- 
entations by the staff be- 
fore the board of education. 
Preceding each presenta- 
tion, the staff participants 
have a dry run before the 
Principals’ Council. 

The district art teachers 
posed a question—if staff 
efforts to interpret the art 
program to the board of 
education have value, could 
not a more detailed inter- 
pretation to the school 
principals have its place? 
The principals agreed, and the planning 
wheels began rolling. 

The art teachers combined their talents 
and solicited the aid of an art supervisor 
from a nearby college. This committee 
decided on a program consisting of three 
phases. The first phase was a presentation 
of an ideal general art program for kin- 
dergarten through grade twelve, supple- 
mented by examples of work typical of 
varied age levels. Second, current opera- 
tional problems should be brought to the 
attention of the administrators. Third, 
principals would be asked to literally roll 
up their sleeves and actively engage in the 
various techniques and materials of the 
art program. 

The principals tackled the activities 
with enthusiasm. In fact, although the 
workshop for the district staff was official- 
ly over at 4:30, the principals were still 
busily engaged a half hour later. A work- 
shop for principals is not a new device, 
but is one that perhaps is not used often 
enough. We heartily recommend it to 
other districts. 


On what do you base your 
grade promotions? Four- 
fifths of all urban school 
districts with elementary 
grades base promotion on 
an individual study of 
each pupil, taking into 
consideration social and 
emotional factors as well 
as purely academic ones. 
Less than 1 percent base 
promotion on academic 
achievement alone. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Bulletin Boards 


ia FIFTH GRADE WEEKL 


Language Arts Posse: 
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MARIE MCMAHAN STELLA DICKERMAN 


Audio-Visual Consultant Art Consultant 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


Class creative writing efforts are featured on this 
display, which can be entirely planned and mounted 
by your pupils. Let each week's class editor and staff 
select the best contributions from the children in your 
room for use on the bulletin board. Help your pupils 
plan captions and horizontal divisions that can be 
easily moved as the length of material changes from 


week to week. The "newspaper" page and columns can 
VOCABULARY be outlined with heavy yarn. 





























Here is a bulletin board designed to make your pupils active participants 
in, rather than passive viewers of, room displays. Ask your children to write 
descriptive adjectives on slips of paper and insert them in the envelopes 
below the appropriate pictures. Then let your group evaluate the suggested 
adjectives during a discussion period. The 3-D picture mountings were made 
of paper cut three inches larger than the picture on all sides. The picture was 
laid on the mount and each mount edge was folded forward and creased 
sharply. The corners were then creased diagonally. 














READING 


Utilize class committees in dividing the responsibilities 
for a weekly change of this display. They will want to use 
GRAMMAR actual books, book jackets, pupil illustrations, advertise- 
ments, or collections of small objects to represent featured 
stories. The gay "chef" is cut from white cloth or paper. 
His face and hands are of papier-mache or flesh-colored 
construction paper. The chef holds a large piece of white 


cardboard or construction paper on which the book items 
are fastened. 





A bulletin board similar to this one will remind your pupils to check their 
papers for English skills that are being emphasized in their room at a 
specific time. A 3-dimensional “stop sign" cut from styrofoam, paper 
cartons, or corrugated cardboard will attract attention to the display. Red 
cellophane, shelf paper, or foil adds color to the board. 
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You May Go to the Moon 


GRACE MEEK 


Kindergarten Teacher, Willard and Baker Schools 
inchester, indiana 


Today’s five-year-olds are growing up in 
a changed world from the world we knew at 
five. They will never know a world without 
rockets, space ships, space satellites, and an 
awareness of the planets as neighbors. Con- 
cepts in the area of space travel already are 
of interest to them and they are ready to 
learn more. So, we had a space-travel unit 
in one of my kindergartens. * 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


Sending a person to the moon is a se- 
rious plan that will be tried perhaps be- 
fore these girls and boys are in high 
school. 


The moon is 240,000 miles away. What 
is a mile? What is a hundred? What is a 
thousand? 


A space ship will take the man to the 
moon. 


In space there is no air, proper tempera- 
ture range, or water. So man will wear 
a space suit... 


... and helmet. 





One day Bill brought his new birthday 
book to school, You Will Go to the Moon. 
As it was read, the book became a source of 
information, enjoyment, and inspiration. The 
children asked: “How could a man travel to 
the moon?” “How could he stop at a space 
station?” “What would the space traveler 
wear?” “What could he eat?” Then they 


said: “Let’s pretend we can go!” 


ACTIVITIES 


Looking at pictures in magazines and news- 
papers. Reading First Book of Space Travel. 
Imagining a trip to the moon—as challenging 
as lion hunts or Indian battles. Collecting 
space pictures for the bulletin board. View- 
ing Jam Handy filmstrips, “First Adventures 
in Space.” 


Reading about distance in How Big Is Big? 
and from Planets—Other Worlds of Our Solar 
System. Making a newspaper chart or picture 
record. 


Viewing critically murals of the blast-off; 
arriving at space station; landing on the moon; 
space ship in flight with heavenly bodies sur- 
rounding it. Making flying saucers of paper 
plates and balloon sticks. Making space-men 
puppets. 

Using snug-fitting long underwear, athletic 
sweat suit or baseball uniform, inner tube, 
rubber or discarded vacuum-cleaner hose to 
create a space suit. An armor-plate appear- 
ance can be made with aluminum foil. 


Using ice-cream cartons, two-gallon size, 
painted, for space helmets. Add balloon sticks, 
corks, wire, plastic hose, swab sticks, dowels, 
pipe cleaners, paper cups, foil pans, cello- 
phane, and so on. (Continued on page 96) 


Kevin used a balloon to show that a 
rocket is driven by reaction. He said, 
“Whatever pushes, gets pushed back 
equally. When | let go, the air shoots 
from the nozzle and the balloon spurts 
away.” 


Flying saucers were constructed from 
tempera-painted paper plates stapled 
together. Balloon sticks made carrying 
easy. Cottage-cheese containers stapled 


on top added variety. 









Kindergarten 














Tom was the flyer in our space story of a family 
—Father, Mother, Betty, Susan, and Tom. There 
are Michael and Timmy behind the pages. 





Our rocketship was constructed of heavy-gauge chicken- 
wire fencing covered with corrugated cardboard in red 
and white. Rocket men are wearing ice-cream carton 
helmets. 
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Kindergarten 


early primary activi 


An epidemic of spring fever will hit your classroom any day! But these 
activities are designed as both physical and mental “cures” for your 
pupils. You will be fulfilling your educational objectives, too, 


assistant gardeners 
work hard, too 


Who are they? Birds eat insects 
that are harmful to plants. Add to 
your garden discussions a unit on 
the common birds in your area. Talk 
about their nesting habits, food, and 
so on. (See page 38.) Help your 
class erect a birdhouse or drinking 
basin near your outdoor class gar- 
den. (You may need to enlist the 
aid of a child’s father or the school 
custodian in this project.) 

How do toads and garter and king 
snakes help as assistant gardeners? 
What parts do soil and weather play 
in your gardening efforts? 


vegetable colors 
and names 


Collect colorful seed packets, models, and pictures of many vege- 
tables. Then introduce this game. One player from each of two teams 
stands behind a chalk line. Another child holds up a vegetable 
picture. The two competing players, on signal, hop, skip, or jump to 
another chalk line. The first one to get to the goal line has first 
chance to give the vegetable’s name and color. The winner holds up 
another picture while the next two contestants compete. 


gardening, step by step 


Help your pupils think in terms of 
a sequence of events by discussing 
with them the steps needed to plant a 


record keeping and 
map making 


garden—plowing or spading the soil, 
raking the ground, making a furrow 
with a hoe, planting the seeds, cover- 
ing the seeds, and so on. Perhaps you 
will want to make a chart. 


Help your primary pupils keep temperature, watering, and 
weeding records. Make a large chart for your bulletin board. 


Let the children check off gardening duties each day. 

Begin map making at this level with a large, simple garden 
plan. Use colored pictures from seed catalogs to show where 
your class has planted certain vegetables and flowers. You 
may want to make the plan before doing the actual planting 


in the garden plot. 


to be seen in 
springtime 


Help your pupils increase their 
powers of observation. What else is 
happening in the world of nature while 
they are doing their gardening? Peach, 
pear, and apple trees may be blooming, 
farmers are working in their fields 
(planting their type of garden), the 
air becomes warmer each day, leaves 
are appearing on trees, birds are build- 
ing nests, and so on. Help your class 
see that spring is the season in which 
many things, not just vegetabies in 
school gardens, grow. 

Take class walks in the vicinity of 
the school. Then let your pupils draw 
pictures of the spring happenings. 
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How does it taste? 


grow a garden 
vocabulary 


Your pupils will be thrilled when 
they find that they, too, can use “big” 
words. They will increase their vocab- 
ularies by associating the meanings of 
bloom, soil, cultivate, transplant, 
mulch, and fertilizer with their own 
garden project. Use pictures or actual 
products to clarify concepts. Encour- 
age use of the “new” words in casual 
conversation. 


What will the vegetables they plant taste like? Some children 
may not know. How about having a “tasting party” in your class- 
room? Here is an opportunity to help your pupils learn to enjoy 


different foods. Bring radishes and lettuce to be cleaned and eaten 
raw. The children may be interested in the experience of shelling 
peas and tasting the uncooked ones. Frozen peas might be cooked 
on a hot plate and tasted all around. This may be a good time to 
introduce children to unfamiliar vegetables, too. Have they all 
tasted broccoli, Brussels sprouts, spinach, asparagus? What other 
vegetables are outside your pupils’ experience? 


Why do we plant gardens? 


The obvious answer is “for food”; but your 
class will be able to think of other reasons. 
Some people enjoy gardening as a hobby. Others 
use gardening as a reason for being out of doors. 
Flower gardens look beautiful and provide 
flowers for indoor display. Some people make 
their living from their garden. Can your class 
think of other reasons? 


the bulletin board 


National Garden Week is always the 
week in April containing April 22, the 
birthday of J. Sterling Morton, founder 
of Arbor Day. Plan a special bulletin- 
board display to call attention to this 
week. Use miniature garden tools, pa- 
per flowers, crepe-paper grass, and 
soil. Use colorful seed packets and 
pages from seed catalogs, too. 
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The Story —A Good Gardening Day 


Susan and Kathy lived next door to 
each other. One sunny April day Susan 
stopped for Kathy so they could walk to 
school together. 

“Good-by,” called Kathy’s mother. 
“Today is a good day to make a garden. 
I’m going to plant some seeds this after- 
noon. If you hurry home after school, 
you may help me with the radishes and 
peas.” 

“My mother said it was a good day to 
make a garden, too,” said Susan. “She 
gave me some money to buy lettuce seeds 
at the store. Then I can plant them 
after school.” 

The girls skipped along the sidewalk. 
As they turned the corner at the end of 
the street, they saw Mrs. Benson coming 
out of her house. She was carrying a rake 
and a hoe and a spade. 

“Hello, Mrs. Benson,” called the girls. 
Mrs. Benson was their friend and she 
often gave them cookies and milk on 
their way home from school. 

“What are you going to do with all 
those tools?” asked Susan. 

“Today is a good day to make a 
garden,” Mrs. Benson replied. She held 
up several packets of seeds. “I am going 
to plant some lettuce and peas and 
radishes. Would you like to help me 
after school?” 


your own class garden— 
large or small 


Will you be able to have a small plot on the school ground for a 
class vegetable garden? If not, perhaps you can use coffee cans or s 
wooden boxes filled with soil and placed near your own school- 
room windows. Let your pupils divide the responsibilities of plant- 


The girls shook their heads. “We are 
going to help our mothers plant gardens 
today,” Kathy explained. 

“Maybe we can help you some other 
day,” added Susan. 

The girls skipped on down the street. 
Just as they reached the playground, the 
bell rang. They hurried to their room. 

When everyone was in his seat, Miss 
Harris, the teacher, said, “I have a sur- 
prise for you. The surprise will begin at 
exactly two o’clock.” 

The children wondered what the sur- 
prise would be. 

At two o’clock, Miss Harris said, “It is 
time for the surprise.” She held up a 
large mysterious package, wrapped with 
brown paper and string. “You may open 
this package for me,” she said to Susan. 

Susan untied the string. There were a 
rake and a hoe and a small shovel 
and a trowel—all very bright and shiny! 

“Kathy,” said Miss Harris, “will you 
please open this?” She held up a small 
square box. 

Kathy lifted the lid. “Oh!” she said. 
There were several gay packages of 
seeds—lettuce and beans and spinach and 
radishes and peas. 

“We're going to plant a garden!” 
shouted the children. 

Miss Harris laughed. “That’s right! 





We will make our garden in a corner of 
the schoolyard. Now, the boys may carry 
the tools. We must get the ground ready. 
Then we can plant the seeds.” 

“This must be a good day for garden- 
ing,” whispered Susan to Kathy as the 
class walked out of the building. 

“Yes,” Kathy agreed. “The sun is 
shining. The air feels warm, The earth 
smells so clean and fresh. And our moth- 
ers are going to make gardens.” 

“So is Mrs. Benson,” Susan remem- 
bered. 

Suddenly the sunny sky became cloudy. 

“I feel raindraps!” several children 
shouted. 

“Let’s go back indoors,” said their 
teacher. “I'll read a story about making 
a garden instead.” 

That sounded fine, so the children 
cheerfully gave up the new garden proj- 
ect for that day. 

“Who said it was a good day for 
gardening?” Susan said with a chuckle. 

“T think it was you,” giggled Kathy, 
“but April is always a tease.” 

“Maybe she will take the rain away 
and let the sun shine again before school 
is out,” Susan suggested. 

“TI hope so because then we can still 
plant our home gardens,” said Kathy, 
shaking the raindrops from her curls. 
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ing and caring for the garden. Be sure to use markers showing the 
names of the seeds planted. You may want to plant some things 
indoors and then move them outdoors when frost is past. 
Hint: Include some flower plantings. Many seedmen sell “sur- 
prise” mixtures in seed packets. Some flowers are almost sure to 
grow even if unfavorable weather conditions kill others. / 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 















Arithmetic 
ESTHER J. SWENSON 


Professor of 
Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 









Art 
IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 
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ARITHMETIC 


Children are sometimes confused because of wide differences 
in the way arithmetic is taught at successive grade levels. 
What can I as a principal do about this? 
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Providing for a desirable type of continuity in 
children’s arithmetic learnings from grade to grade 
is most important. The whole school faculty should 
be involved in the solution of this problem. You 


might initiate an in-service study project for all 


teachers in your school, focusing attention on such 

activities as these. 

1. Find out what arithmetic is being taught by 
each teacher and something about how it is be- 
ing taught. This sharing procedure is a good 
beginning for mutual understanding. 

2. Study together some of the modern develop- 
ments in arithmetic instruction. Many teachers 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


What can be done early in the first grade to build a back- 
ground for good handwriting? 


Some of the experiences that prepare a child for 
handwriting are acquired incidentally. As the child 
plays with other children and does things continu- 
ally with his hands he tends to develop motor and 
visual skills. Experiences with a variety of games 
and equipment will help him learn to manipulate 
small objects with ease. In becoming acquainted 
with accepted uses of pencils, crayons, and scissors, 
small muscles are used. 

The teacher can promote readiness for good 
handwriting by encouraging pupils to use various 
writing implements in making line drawings. 
These lines may result in pictures of railroad 
tracks, ladders, fences, stick men, or tents. Circle 
drawings may be used in making balls, balloons, 


do not realize how much the actual content of 
arithmetic has changed and is changirg. [See 
Mathematics Supplement in March issue.] 


3. Work out agreements on fundamental arithmetic 


concepts to be taught. Here agreement is essen- 
tial. 


4. Work out tentative agreements as to general 


grade placement of emphasis on certain content, 
allowing for adaptation of content to learners’ 
needs and abilities. 


5. Allow for variety and flexibility of teaching 


approaches. Teachers as well as children should 
be accorded the right to be different. 


apples, or pumpkins. The use of angles or slanting 
lines shows skill in muscular control. 

Among the many activities that will give the 
child opportunities to sharpen skills for good 
manuscript writing are: construction activities, 
coloring, modeling, lettering, painting at easel, 
paper cutting, and pasting. 

After a child has seen his own name in print 
he usually tries to copy it. He is soon able to 
print his name on his pictures and other materials. 
Later, he reproduces letters and words from charts, 
books, or chalkboard. As his skills improve, he 
writes words and sentences from memory. This 
leads into composing and writing brief messages 
or making up stories. 










MUSIC 


We do not teach foreign languages in our elementary school, 
but we have several children who are bilingual. Please give 
an example of how a teacher could use a child’s knowledge 
of songs in a foreign language. 
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Sociai Studies 
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To be concrete, here is one way that a teacher 
might utilize a child’s knowledge of German 
songs. Suppose you have told the story of Hansel 
and Gretel. If the class wishes to dramatize the 
story, the child in question might teach the others 
some of the folk songs from the opera built on 
the old fairy tale. The most familiar songs are: 
“Little Sister, Dance with Me” (Liebe Schwester, 
tanz mit mir), “Susie, Little Susie” (Suse, liebe 
Suse), and “Littke Man in the Wood” (Ein 
Mannlein steht im Walde). In addition to these, 
most German parents and children know at least 


two other folk songs of this story and they might 
be persuaded to teach them in German to the class. 

Some children may have seen the opera, or the 
play performed by puppets. To make this a richer 
experience for everyone, you could play a record- 
ing of the “Overture to Hansel and Gretel” by 
Humperdinck, so they could hear the orchestral 
setting of these folk songs. 

If the music text you are using contains songs 
in foreign languages, do make the effort to learn 
both the English and the original text. It often 
pays big dividends in better public relations. 





Philadelphia 


SCIENCE 


Is a separate course of study in science desirable or can the 
science be taught with the social studies? 









These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on art, reading, social studies, 
and science will appear on this page. In the mean- 
time, all the counselors will be glad to answer your 
questions. 
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A separate course of study in science is not only 
desirable but necessary, if you intend to have an 
adequate program. Some areas of science and social 
studies are mutually important, and need to be 
taught together in order to achieve the desired 
objectives. In a study of the problems of conserva- 
tion, for example, science and the social studies 
are very much interrelated. But often the two areas 
are much better taught separately. 

Such problems as those related to electricity, 
weather, and astronomy stand on their own be- 
cause the content is important in everyday living 
and intrinsically interesting to children. There’s 





no need to combine them with social studies. On 
the other hand, problems about the westward ex- 
pansion in our country are very largely in the 
social studies field. An attempt to include science 
may be a detriment. 

Neither science nor social studies can be ade- 
quately dealt with unless there is some sequence 
and order in the offerings. To merge them when 
it is inappropriate is poor planning, and so is keep- 
ing them apart when they need each other. Out- 
lines for both may of course be included in the 
same publication, but there should be no doubt 
as to which is science and which social studies. 
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design is the structure or plan of anything—a leaf, a fig- 
ure, a tree, a footstool, a cat, or a flower. 

Just as we each have two eyes, a nose, and a mouth— 
well placed on our faces—there is a good design for every- 
thing. Design is all around us and we are a part of it, and so 
it plays a part in everything we see or do! 

One day as | was walking to work, eyes on the slippery 
road, | became interested in the track of a snow tire. It was 
composed entirely of U's and V's which interlaced and made 
the most intriguing pattern on the road. 

Now that spring is just about here, look at the simplest 
leaf and doubt, if you will, that it was made without a plan. 

How can we use this master tool, design, to serve us in 
the elementary classroom? First we can become aware of it, 
by developing our ability to observe, and then we can im- 
part some of our own enthusiasm to youngsters. 

A good design is a well planned composition of the essen- 
tial parts. This is true of a photograph, a drawing, a story, 
or a poster. What then are the essential parts or elements 
of design? They are line, shape, and form—mass and space, 
light and dark, texture, and color. To proceed— 














line is the path which a moving point makes 


@ Even doodling with a pencil or a 
pen tells us something about our feelings 
at the time when we made those mark- 
ings on the paper. The use of line is the 
simplest way to design, and it may even 
express our feelings. 

Look at the playground swings or 
jungle gym. Each is a device made up of 
structural lines which result in a bal- 
anced design. In a scribble with a cray- 
on or a brush, we notice that line is 
sometimes fine, sometimes wider and 
heavier. 

When a jet streaks across the sky, it 
leaves a white line trail which grows as 
it expands, becoming a simple stark line 
design in space. So the lines we made in 
crayon, chalk, or paint can be devel- 
oped into our own compositions. 


To begin in a graphic way 

Experiment with lines, using chalk, 
crayons, pen, heavy brush and fine- 
pointed brush, cotton swabs, and flat 
brushes. Even cardboard strips may be 
dipped into tempera paint or ink to 
make line designs when they are drawn 
across the paper. 

Horizontal lines are like the line be- 
tween the sea and the sky, restful and 
passive. Vertical lines like those made by 
tall trees and buildings suggest dignity 
and strength of material. Diagonal lines 
such as the side of a mountain, or a 
streak of lightning, suggest violent ac- 
tion, and are useful in attracting atten- 
tion in a design. 

Line can take the eye with it by estab- 
lishing motion or direction, as in the use 
of a spiral or an arrow. 


What else can be done with line? 

Lettering with a pencil, crayon, ball- 
point, or brush is an experience in de- 
sign. 

Scrap weaving on a cardboard loom, 
notched on two opposite ends and 
strung with string, may be done with 
package ribbon, yarn, or foil strips. 

Line in clothes is very apparent to up- 
per-grade girls, and since many design- 
ers of women's clothes are men, boys 
can also enjoy working with line in 
fashion design. 
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String or yarn is sewn in geometric shapes, 
using contrasting colors to suggest depth. 
This four-pointed star is sewn flat on a card- 
board base, yet looks three-dimensional. 


Pipe cleaner or wire construction is an 
activity which develops the concept of 
line. For young children, use the new big 
chenille wire if you can get it. Older 
children can use any kind of wire that fs 
heavy enough to show up and easy to 
bend. Make figures, animals, mobiles, or 
abstract designs. 

Some of the most effective cartoons 
are done with line. Caricatures of peo- 
ple will be fun for some children to do. 

Superhighways, thruways, cloverleaf 
entrances and exits, underpasses, and 
skyways are a facet of today's living. 
They may serve to introduce boys and 
girls to line in design. 

A trip to the school boiler room may 
result in another motivation. Automobile 
and industrial advertisements use color- 
ful designs of pipelines and machinery. 
Students paint designs using these ideas. 

Original designs like cattle brands 
may be planned in line, cut into linoleum 
or clay or paraffin blocks, and used to 
"brand" personal belongings and text- 
book covers by printing the block with 
printer's ink. 

Game courts offer ideas for design. 
Even children who have no personal 
interest in the art of designing can see 
possibilities in this kind of approach. 

Clouds, reflections in water, ripples, 
and waves furnish ideas for line design. 
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e As soon as a dropped rope or a 


produce fruit, birds, animals, masks, or 


shape and form— mass and space - i 


twirled strings hits a flat surface, shapes 
are apparent. This same type of design 
may be made on a paper with a pencil, 
chalk, or crayon, starting with a scribble 
design. 

Design on a flat surface such as paper 
or fabric is two-dimensional. It has width 
and height, but any depth is suggested, 
not actual. 

But many forms, such as fruit, vegeta- 
bles, trees, buildings, and people, also 
have mass. These have depth as well as 
width and height. 

Design that is three-dimensional in- 
cludes anything that has width, height, 
and depth. In this group would be 
classed all the shapes that have mass— 
such as pottery, modeled animals and 
birds, puppets, papier-mache objects 
and toys such as balls, drums, musical 
instruments, even furniture and dishes. 

A useful object should be designed 
with its function in mind. Successful de- 
signs show something of their creators. 


Ways to work with shape, form, mass 

Modeling may be done with a variety 
of materials such as oil or water-base 
clay, salt-and-flour dough, sawdust mixed 
with wallpaper paste, or any prepared 
modeling material. 

Take a ball of the modeling material 
as large as a baseball. From it pull out 
parts gradually to make a duck, 
an elephant, or a clown face. 

Build a  three-dimensional 
form with children's blocks 
(Frank Lloyd Wright got his 
first concept of designing for 
space this way), Lincoln logs, 
or empty cereal boxes. This 
may be nonobjective or it could 
be a supermarket, an airplane 
hanger, a barn, or a house. 

Slash pieces of stiff card- 
board about 2” deep, and let 
children construct forms that 
will stand erect and hold to- 
gether. These are called sta- 


bject i iles. 

COPE 0 suspend in mobiles A simple use of shape in design is made by cutting a 
ao stencil and using it to crayon or paint allovers, such 

The surrounding space is important as this one combined with paper strips. 


The background around a line design 
may represent space. The area around a 
solid form is also space to be considered 
—especially in sculpture or architecture. 

One of the simplest problems involv- 
ing space is planning a mobile—a series 
of balanced wires that support related 
objects to be tied on with thread. 


A paper-towel mache swan achieves real 
beauty—shape, mass, and space well used. 


Corrugated-board constructions can be designs in 
space. This windmill by a sixth-grader is well planned 
and looks functional. 


A game of making pictures with triangle 
scraps resulted in human figures, trees, and 
animals in design. 





biles, because they do not A first-grader made this convincing leopard design. 


move, as do the familar mobiles. 
Papier-mache over round or 
long balloons may be used to 


How much better we can see the animal when no bars 
are painted across him! 






































































@ Like salt and pepper, it is the spice 
with which we change everyday fare to 
a festival. 

Starting with the old Chinese symbol 
of yang—light, and yin—dark, represent- 
ing the two necessary factors in life— 
man and woman, day and night, positive 
and negative, and even good and evil, 
there is contrast in everything that is 
stimulating. 


Contrast and ways to get it 

Cut-paper designs for silhouettes of 
faces, trivets, gateways, skylines, trees, 
churches, minarets, or even rockets, may 
be effective in black (or any deep color), 
mounted on any light paper. Or cutouts 
may be light, mounted on dark paper. 

A white object on a white paper would 
be practically invisible, unless we made 


easy ways of making fish were demonstrated. 


In addition to learning about line, learn to paint in monochromatic 
shades of gray, black, and white tempera (on tracing paper). 
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dark and light is contrast 


Practice in pen strokes with various pens preceded these fish designs. Many 


it light on one side and dark on the oth- 
er. When we look at three-dimensional 
forms, light and dark are called light and 
shade. Take any round object such as an 
orange and set it on a flat surface in a 
strong side light. You will see a light 
side, a dark side opposite the source of 
light, and a section of gray or medium 
tone between them. Each of these sec- 
tions seems to follow the contour of the 
round object; and this following of con- 
tour can be seen on objects of other 
shapes too. Pictures of candlesticks, 
vases, hats, or people can be shaded in a 
similar manner to suggest their contour 
by the use of light and shade. 


Experiment in many media 
Make paper mosaics in cut-paper 
blocks using black on a light paper. 








Paint a line design in India ink, making 
some lines thin and others heavy. 

Photograph several shiny objects in 
strong side lighting to show shading. 

Find magazine advertisements that use 
dark and light areas for effectiveness. 

Design a woman's hat in black and 
white, or some other dark and light com- 
bination. 

In almost any grade it's fun to close 
our eyes and let a pencil or a crayon 
glide lightly and freely over the paper 
until we get a maze of curved and 
straight lines and a variety of areas. Turn 
the paper four ways if necessary until 
you see a suggestion of an imaginary 
figure. This is called abstract design. It 
always has some recognizable form. Or a 
nonobjective design may be made, with 
no trace of realism. 
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These two designs are woodcut blocks, 
gouged, and printed with printer's ink. 


Floral designs were developed on gray draw- 
ing paper with Alpha dry tempera (opaque). 



















texture — the quality 
of the surface 


@ Texture is something that even a 
baby will notice and remember—the fuzz 
on a toy rabbit, the "give" to a rubber 
doll that is chewed, the smooth elusive- 
ness of a plastic ball, and so on. 

After you have made a line design, 
you may need to suggest some texture in 
a few areas to relieve the monotony, and 
to make one part easy to distinguish from 
another. This may be done with dots, fin- 
er lines, or repeated strokes of the pen 
or brush. 

Textures may be rough, smooth, shiny, 
or absorbent like blotting paper. Try a 
collage design using several textures, 
such as fabrics, wallpaper, wire screen. 
It is better to limit yourself to a few 
than to use everything available in one 
experiment. 


Where can we find samples of texture? 

At home: sewing scraps, kitchen mate- 
rials such as dishcloths, wax paper, foil, 
butcher's dishes, paper toweling, graters, 
sieves, chopping boards, pans and uten- 
sils of various materials, plastic bowls. 

Variety store: hardware supplies, such 
as sandpaper and emery cloth, buffers, 
polishing cloths. 

Lumberyard and building supply cata- 
logs. 

Scraps from the school shop or cafe- 
teria: tin cans, cartons, cardboard di- 
viders, egg louvers. 


How can we demonstrate texture? 


Collages: abstract and nonobjective 
compositions of cut pieces mounted on 
some surface like cardboard or wood. 
Posters: seasonal topics, care of school 
supplies, charts to show how crafts are 
done. 

Pen-and-ink drawings: Still life, woolen 
materials, furs, shoes, fashion drawings. 
Designs: Bits of corrugated board of 
various colors, glued to a paper base to 
make a design radiating from a central 
axis. 


How texture helps us in any art work 

Being sensitive to the world of texture 
gives us new things to say about anything 
we draw or paint. We must be more dis- 
criminating in order to know. what to 
leave out—in suggesting a brick wall, we 
don't draw every brick. 


This lighthouse painting, with its sponged-on clouds 
and ocean waves, shows creative use of texture. 
Sky, beam, and rocks were brushed in. 


Clay itself gives many different tex- 
tured surfaces. A first-grader's dog 
shows one of them. 


Broken eggshell applied like mosaic bits 
produces a texture for decorating. 


The state trooper in a snowstorm was 
method, 
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Brush-and-ink drawing of a rubber plant 
shows imaginative suggestion of varia- 


tion in texture, 


made by the crayon-resist 
ing white paint over the drawing. 
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color helps to identify and select things 


@ That color draws or repulses us is 
very evident in our selection of food, 
clothing, the interiors of our homes, and 
even in our choice of holiday scenery! 

The source of color is light, for when 
no light is present, we cannot see it. 

A prism such as a three-sided droplet 
of glass from a chandelier, held in sun- 
light, breaks light into rainbow hues— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple. 

Red, yellow, and blue we cannot make 
by mixing in paint, so these are known 
as the primary colors. By mixing equal 
amounts of each we get gray. 

By mixing any two of the primary col- 
ors we get a secondary color. The sec- 
ondary or binary colors are orange, 
green, and purple. 

For convenience of reference, we 
place red, yellow, and blue at equal in- 
tervals on a circle (diagram, page 35). 
Between each two is the secondary col- 
or made by mixing them. By mixing any 
two adjacent colors we get an inter- 
mediate color. The intermediate colors 
are yellow green, blue green, blue pur- 
ple, red purple, red orange, and yellow 
orange. Opposites are called comple- 
mentary colors. 

Value is the amount of light or dark— 
that is, how much white or black is add- 
ed to a color (value scale, page 35). 

When you add white to a color, it is 
called a tint. When you add black it 
is called a shade. 


For example, pink is made by adding 
white to red. Pink is a tint of red. 
Maroon is made by adding black to red. 
Maroon is a shade of red. 

intensity is the degree of brightness 
or grayness of a color—how much of its 
opposite or complementary (on the color 
wheel) has been added to make it duller 
than its full intensity (brightest). 

For instance, a little orange added to 
blue makes a dulled or low-intensity blue; 
in reverse, a little blue added to orange 
makes dull or low-intensity orange. 

When children can identify all of the 
rainbow colors in crayons, paints, col- 
ored papers, or yarns (and black, brown, 
gray), they can proceed to use color in 
design. There are more facts we can 
note to guide us in the use of color to 
get the effect we want. 

Color starts with the joy of using it! 
We learn about it as we experiment with 
it. 


Using color intelligently 


Beginners can successfully choose col- 
ors for design by using some light and 
some dark colors in unequal amounts 
over the paper. A spring design might 
have yellow and white for light places, 
and green and black for dark areas, 
keeping the amounts different for variety. 

A child may ask, "What colors shall | 
use to make fire?" Red, yellow, and 
orange predominate. Since these colors 


suggest warmth we call them the warm 
colors. They also make us think of sun- 
sets, autumn leaves, and candlelight. 
These colors seem to advance, or come 
toward us. 

Another wants to know, “What shall | 
put on my white paper to make it look 
like cold snow?" Blues and greens and 
purples on white look like shadows, and 
exaggerate the effect of white beside 
them. These are the cool colors, which 
also remind us of sea, spring, sky, and 
foliage. They can be used in distance (as 
well as in the foreground) because 
they seem to recede. 


How color affects us 

Color appeals to our eyes and 
to our emotions. We choose colors 
we like to see or to wear. Some 
make us feel gay; others are de- 
pressing, particularly when used in 
large amounts on walls or ceilings. 

A knowledge of how to use warm 
colors in a dark room, where there 
is little daylight, can transform the 
place. We learn that using deep 
tones in a too bright room can 
keep us from getting eyestrain and 
feeling too active. 

A study of color and proper 
lighting can give one the power to 
make an average home into a 
superb one. Let's give children the 
incentive. 


bringing together the elements of art and design 


@ Art of any kind does not start with 
rules or formulas. It starts with an emo- 
tion, an idea, or a vision that clamors 
to be expressed. In order to portray an 
emotion we need to use color, line, and 
probably shape and form. We use what 
we know about the elements of art and 
design to help us. 

We have learned how to diagram a 
sentence and to show each main part 
and the words that pertain to each in 
regard to the work they do. 

Line can be used to enalyze a paint- 
ing so that we are aware of the artist's 
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plan or structure on which he based his 
design and told about his subject. 


Design in realistic painting or drawing 


Even paintings by very young children 
show good design (proper size and plac- 
ing on the paper, center of interest and 
a background that does not detract 
from it) that is inherent in their art. 

The center of interest is the point to 
which your eyes are directed when first 
glancing at a painting or drawing. It is 
greatly influenced by the line design of 
the painting, and when shapes and forms 


are recognizable, these may determine — 
a center of interest. Color is also a 
strong factor, centering the interest in 
a bright spot or large area of either 
light or dark. 

Landscapes made by upper-graders 
show a feeling of design, which some- 
times may become even more appealing 
than the color. The French impressionists — 
used color dramatically to attract and 
hold the interest. Design is quite appar- 
ent in their painting. 
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Line analysis of paintings helps 
us to understand structure. 
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Madonna of the Chair, Raphael 
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The Flower Vendor, Diego Rivera 
(Courtesy, San Francisco 
Museum of Art) 
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principles of art and design 


@ Each artist's continual search for 
truth should bring forth certain princi- 
ples of art to assist him in using the ele- 
ments of design just discussed. There are 
basic ones used in the study of any form 
of art, which apply also to design. 


UNITY—oneness, order, coherence, is 
found in any successful work of art. Some 


similarity of form, color, and line should 
exist. 


VARIETY—suggestions of difference 
without too wide a divergence. Too great 
or too many changes result in confusion. 


CONTRAST—outstanding differences 
used to dramatize an effect in line, form, 
dark and light, or color. 


EMPHASI|IS—stressing strong parts over 
lesser ones through the use of line, shape, 
form, or color. 


DOMINANCE—supreme importance 
given to one part or feature in respect 
to size, color, placement, shape, or vol- 
ume, by subordinating other parts to it. 


CENTER OF INTEREST—focal point, 
center to which the eye is attracted at 
first glance by line, color, shape, or mass. 


BALANCE—a quality of equilibrium 
that is needed in line, shape, form, light 
and dark, and color to make a work of 
art satisfying to behold. In formal bal- 
ance, two sides, divided by a central axis, 
are alike. In informal balance, the two 
sides are different but similar in weight, 
area, interest, or color. 


RHYTHM—recurrence of shape, form, 
motion, resulting in a harmonious effect. 
HARMONY—a pleasing quality like that 


in music, achieved when the other prin- 
ciples are used successfully. 


Where shall we start to teach design? 


Start where your children are, with 
concepts that are familiar to them. De- 


Vv, 


velop emotional involvement with line, 
shape and form, dark and light, texture, 
color, playing up three-dimensional art 
as much as you do flat design. 


Why emotional involvement? 

Because you have to get warmed up, 
enthusiastic, before you can make an 
original design. Emotional involvement, 
for a child, may start with the feeling in 
a teacher's voice when she is telling him 
about something she likes or appreciates 
herself. 

When a child talks about anything he 
has made—or a new suit, cap, or coat he 
is wearing—he finds various ways to 
show his pleasure and his emotion. He 
smiles, or even blushes (at admiration), 
he may swagger or finger the fabric, or 
... as in the incident of the little girl who 
was told she looked pretty in her pastel 
dress . . . reply, "I know it.” 

We do our best (and our worst) under 
the impetus of strong emotion. Design 
is an outlet for good emotions, which are 
magic power to create, produce, and to 
fulfill. 

Design, believe it or not, is a phase of 
art which may have personal appeal for 
each one of us in some way or another. 
To some, it may mean rearranging the 
furniture to harmonize with the lines of 
the classroom, living room, or a child's 
own bedroom at home. 

To others, it may mean a rocket, a 
modern car, or an airplane. Anyone can 
enjoy the game of arranging—of manip- 
ulating color and form in design. 

It is up to the teacher to be aware of 
design and react to it with the children 
in her classes, so that they can see and 
feel what it does to her. Then she (or he) 
can notice and comment on the children 
who have a natural feeling for it in their 
art, and find ways to emotionally in- 
volve the others! 
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Julia Weber Gordon presents 








“Finders Keepers’ —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Bob liked to explore. He was always finding things. 
One day, after he had been walking near the railroad, 
he stopped in the men's room at the station. He found a 
wrist watch on the shelf over the wash basin. Later he 
showed it to his father, but told him he had found it 
along the tracks. His father said it would be impossible 
to find the owner, so Bob could keep the watch. 

The next day Bob wore the watch to school. His father 
had bought a smaller watch band to fit him. Bob showed 
it to his friends and commented, "I sure am lucky. My 
father says this watch must have cost a hundred dollars." 
In the course of his bragging, however, he let slip where 


Susan said, "Then that watch isn't really yours. The 
owner will surely remember where he left it and call the 
station." 

"You knew that. That is why you lied to your father," 
added Agnes. 

"Finders keepers!" retorted Bob. He was not very 
happy the rest of the day. On the way home from 
school, he told Susan that his father would whip him if he 
found out. He asked her what he ought to do. 

What do you think Susan should say to Bob? When are finders 
keepers? When are finders not keepers? 


Possible solutions to this story will 








he really had found the watch. 


be presented in the May issue. 


How a Fifth Grade “finished” the March Story 





The Party 


SyNopsis—Ginger wanted io invite the 
entire class to her birthday party. Her 
mother suggested that she invite only 
her closest friends. 

“But Bessie invited the whole class 
and we had a ball!” Ginger protested. 

“So I heard! Bessie’s mother is still 
picking up the pieces,” her mother said. 

Ginger admitted the parties were get- 
ting rough, but she insisted that the kids 
were good at school. Her mother sug- 
gested the class discuss the problem in 
“Let’s Talk It Over” time. 

The next day at school, Ginger said, 
“If we don’t do something about our 
parties, our parents won’t let us have 
any more. What are we going to do?” 











TEACHER: Why do you think the parties got 
so rough? 

LINDA: There were too many people there. 
So many people shouldn’t have been invited. 

REGINA: Maybe Ginger doesn’t have a very 
big house and things get spilled and knocked 
Over very easily. 

ELLEN: They probably thought it was fun 
to be rough. 

NANCY: They didn’t behave better because 
maybe they weren’t told to be better. 


JOANNE: You see, it was a friend’s house 
and not school, and it was a party, so they got 
wild. 

ELLEN: Somebody could have started throw- 
ing candy in the air. Then everybody would 
start doing this. If they did, it would get aw- 
fully wild. 

TEACHER: What do you think about invit- 
ing the whole class to a party? 

NANCY: It just takes one party like that and 
one mother to say “no more parties.” 

LINDA: Sometimes boys don’t even like to 
go to parties. The girls should just invite the 
girls. 

TEACHER: Are boys rougher than girls at 
parties? 

GROUP IN CHORUS: No! (Laughter.) 

LINDA: It’s just that the boys don’t want to 
do anything. 

REGINA: Last year I had half the class at 
my house for a party. Very few of the boys in 
the class came. 

NANCY: If you didn’t invite the whole class, 
the other people would get jealous. Lots of 
kids get jealous over something like that. 

REGINA: Then they should have the party 
in the classroom. 

JOANNE: To parties at home you should in- 
vite the ones you get along with and who get 
along with others. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


ELLEN: You might want to invite a good 
friend who goes to a different school or who 
lives in another town. I invite my cousins to 
parties sometimes. 

NANCY: Actually, I think the people you in- 
vite depend on the season. If it is in the sum- 
mer, you can invite more people because you 
can have an outside party. But when it’s in 
the house, you usually invite only the ones 
who are your closest friends and know how 
to behave. 

TEACHER: If you were in Ginger’s class, 
what would you say you should do? 

ELLEN: Either invite boys and girls that 
you like or have just an all-girl or an all-boy 
party. 

NANCY: Unless you have a big playroom or 
it is summer, you should invite only your clos- 
est friends. 

REGINA: If you want the whole class, the 
party should be in the classroom. 

ANNE: You should always be courteous to 
your host. 

NANCY: When you have a party, your 
mother should be there—not in the same room, 
but nearby. 

ELLEN: My mother helps me. She explains 
the games to the other kids if they don’t know 
how to play. 

JOANNE: Most of the time I choose the 
games before the party. 

NANCY: If the party is well planned and you 
invite only a few people you like, there 
shouldn’t be any trouble. 
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For Primary Scientists 


HABITS THERE is something about birds of almost any species that 
fascinates young children, without any special emphasis be- 
Primary scientists can begin their study of birds with ing given to formal study of them. This innate interest, how- 


simple observations of birds’ habits. Movements may 
be analyzed in many of the common species. After the 
children have observed some starlings, for example, let 
them try to imitate the walking birds. Would they hop or 
waddle to imitate starlings? Would they hop or walk to 
imitate robins? What would they do to imitate sparrows, 
crows, or gulls? Later, the children might put the name 
of each bird on a big sheet of paper, together with a 
picture of it, and list the characteristics that they have 
observed. 





ever, will be enhanced by guidance in observing them. 


SIZE 


The size of a bird is important, particularly in de- 
scribing a strange bird to another person. Children 
should learn early to judge the size of birds in com- 
parison with ones that they already know. Is the bird 
they are looking at smaller or larger than a house 
sparrow? Is it smaller or larger than a robin? A crow? 
As they learn about more birds, their scale of size will 
include more standards for comparison. 


An owl's feet are adapted for seizing and 
holding prey. The nuthatch's insectivorous 
bill cannot crack seeds but will peck through 
the seed coat for food. 





Begin the study of specialized structures such as feet and 
bills with such common birds as the mallard duck. 
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BILLS, FEET, TAILS, EYES 


The bills of birds vary greatly from species to 
species. Some simple, guided observations of bills will 
give much more meaning to even fleeting glimpses of 
birds. Is the bill slender and pointed for digging out 
insects beneath tree bark? Is it short and stout for 
cracking seeds? Perhaps it is hooked for tearing flesh 
from bones. It may even be longer than the rest of the 
head for spearing fish and frogs in shallow water. 
How many different bill shapes can your children 
identify, and what is each used for? 

The feet of birds are as specialized as their bills. 
Woodpeckers, nuthatches, and creepers have feet that 
are fitted for gripping the bark of trees 
while the bird feeds or makes nesting 
holes. The feet of herons, sandpipers, 
and bitterns are adapted for wading. 
Those of pheasants, grouse, and quail 
are suited to walking on the ground and 
scratching for their food. How many 
other types of feet can your pupils find? 
What are the feet of owls and hawks 
adapted for? How are the feet of ducks 
adapted for swimming? 

Tails, too, vary from species to species. 
The tail of the house wren sticks up in 
the air at a jaunty angle. The wood- 
peckers press their stiff tails against the 
bark as props while they feed. The least 
flycatcher flicks its (Continued on page 90) 
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For Junior Scientists 


ONCE they have been introduced to the structures, habits, 
and names of common birds, junior scientists can engage 
in keeping records, learning bird songs, and examining 
organs and feathers in more detail. In early fall they can 
even construct feeders to maintain through the winter. 





SILHOUETTES 


Young children learn birds by their colors 
and their peculiarities of walking or flying. Fol- 
low this with cutouts (silhouettes) of birds, 
making the cutouts natural size at first. Chil- 
dren will soon be able to distinguish a cardinal 
from a blue jay, even though both have crests. 
One is smaller than the other and has a stouter 
bill, even in silhouette. By spending a few 
minutes each day with these simple flash cards, 
your class will be able to call the birds by 
name quickly. Later, reduce the size of all the 
birds, keeping the relative size the same. Per- 
haps you can project pictures of birds and cut 
out around the outlines. Try them in other col- 
ors than black. 

Silhouettes can be used alone, or with sup- 
porting structures such as typical surroundings 
or perches (trees, grass, telephone wires). How 
to Know the Birds by Roger T. Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin) has some excellent silhou- 
ettes for study. 





When children have learned to recognize 
silhouettes of the entire bird, reduce them 
to portions such as the head. Which of these 
is the cardinal? Which is the blue jay? 





Ground-nesting birds may lay many eggs, but this tree-nesting mourning dove laid 
only two. How does this affect the population of mourning doves? 


NEST STUDIES 


Nest studies before migratory birds return can also be done by junior scientists. 
The nest of the barn swallow, for example, can be weighed to find out how much 
mud (nearly all) it contains. Then a few pellets can be loosened and weighed. 
To determine how much the pellets weigh, balance them against a nickel. A nickel 
weighs about five grams or nearly one-fifth of an ounce. When you find out what 
fraction of an ounce or a gram a pellet weighs, find out how many pellets the swal- 
low used in making the nest. This is the number of trips it made in building 
its nest. How far do you and your pupils think the bird flew in making the nest? 


BIRD SONGS 


Since spring and early summer are 
times of peak song activity, help your 
children to learn some of the common 
songs. Records of American bird songs 
are available from many record stores, or 
they can be purchased through the Cornell 
Press, Ithaca, New York. You can even 
make recordings of birds yourself by fac- 
ing a tape recorder microphone toward a 
nearby songbird, and turning up the vol- 
ume. A little practice will enable you to 
make surprisingly good recordings for 
class use without professional equipment. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


Once the birds begin to nest, have your class 
keep records of nesting. On a bulletin board 
keep a record of the reports of nesting birds, 
together with the name of the observer. The 
competition, and the posting of the records, 
will serve to make the children more obser- 
vant than usual. Once a nest has been com- 
pleted, ask a child to keep as good a record 


as he can of the number of eggs laid, and the 
length of time required for incubation. How 
does the robin incubation time compare with 
that of a chicken? What is the earliest nester 
that your children can find? Can anyone find 
the nest of a great horned owl? They usually 
nest before the snow is gone! 


Date Date 
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Once the young have hatched, try to get the 
children to continue with their record-keeping. 
Records are one of scientists’ most important 
tools. How often does a young robin feed? 
What does the parent bird do with the drop- 
pings in the nest? How long does it take before 
the young leave the nest? All these questions 
your children can answer firsthand before 
school is out. 


See page 85 for more activities on Birds 
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Let your class create 
their own imaginative stories 


after sharing Sammy's experiences 
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} Mew boys and girls who lived on Sammy’s street were all go- 
ing to the big carnival at the playground. Sammy’s mother 
gave him some nickels and dimes. Uncle Henry gave him some 
quarters. With all that money, he could have lots of fun on 
the merry-go-round and the Ferris wheel and the little boats 
that went round and round in the water. He could buy pop- 
corn and peanuts and ice balls and cotton candy. He could 
fish in the fish pond until he had a whole pocketful of prizes. 
He could throw rings at the red, white, and blue canes. Per- 
haps he could win a beautiful Teddy bear for his baby sister. 

But Sammy didn’t want to go on the rides or eat popcorn 
and candy. He didn’t want to fish in the fish pond. He just 
wanted to buy as many big, round, colored balloons as he could 
hold in his hand. He liked the big fat balloons that were filled 
with gas. They stayed up in the air when you held on to the 
string. They were more fun than the kind that were filled with 
air. The balloons with air flopped around and tangled between 
your legs when you ran along the street with them. 

As he walked to the playground, Sammy jingled his money 
in his pocket and sang a happy song. 

The first thing he saw was the big Ferris wheel going round 
and round. Then he heard the music of the merry-go-round 
and saw the colored horses going round and round and up and 
down. But suddenly, near the popcorn wagon, he saw what he 
was looking for. He saw some big, round balloons bobbing in 
the air on strings tied to the arm of a little round man, 

He ran to the man and held out his hand filled with his 

money. “I want this many balloons,” he said eagerly. 

“Oh!” said the round man. “That money would 

buy all my balloons.” Sammy jumped up and down. “Then I want all 

of them,” he said. The balloon man put the strings in Sammy’s hands. 

Then, do you know what happened? Up Sammy went—up into 

the air. Up, up, up. Some of the people on the ground looked 

surprised. Some of them just waved. Some of them shouted to 
Sammy, but he couldn’t understand them at all. 

He went up, up, up—high as the birds that fly. It was fun 
to look down at the carnival from up in the air. The people 
looked very small. 

Some birds flew past Sammy. They looked at each other as 
if to say, “What kind of bird is this?” 

Some birds seemed surprised to see him. Some birds seemed 
to be afraid of him. But one little blue jay kept flying back 
and forth, saying sassy things to Sammy. The blue jay was 
quite a nuisance, so Sammy put out his hand to chase him 
away. 

The blue jay became angry. He flew right at the bunch of 
balloons. Suddenly, “Pop, pop!” (Continued on page 75) 
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he liked more than Boots’s soft fur and dogs with curly 
black hair and riding tricycles, it was following the band. 

Just then Toby had an idea! If he followed the band, it 
would take him right back home. Left, right! Left, right! 
Toby marched with the music. 

“Feet up!” called the band director. Toby lifted his 
feet high. 

“Stomachs in!” Toby patted his stomach. 


FRumaway 
‘Lob y 


"Do you know where you live?” GLADYS M. RIEHL 





!? 


osy!” Mrs. Harris called to her small towheaded son. 
“Play in our yard. Don’t go away.” 

Toby paused on his front porch to look around. The 
sun was hidden by clouds this morning and the street was 
deserted. Toby’s friends were at school. He was lonesome. 

A small black kitten with four white feet walked across 
the street. It was Boots, Joan Miller’s kitten. Toby liked 
to feel Boots’s soft fur coat and hear her purr. 

Toby forgot about staying in his own yard. He stepped 
off the porch and ran after the kitten. 

“Here, Boots,” he called. “Come play with me!” But 
each time he reached out to pick up the kitten, she ran 
away. He followed her around the corner and down an 
alley. Then suddenly she was gone! 

In an empty lot at the end of the alley, a dog with curly 
black hair was digging for something. Toby liked dogs 
with curly black hair. He ran to see what the dog was 
digging for. 


“Here, dog,” Toby called. “Please play with me.” But , 


each time Toby came near, the dog moved away. Toby 
followed him down the street and up another, Then the 
dog jumped a fence. Toby was left on the sidewalk. 

He looked around. He had not seen these houses before. 
Toby felt a little bit worried. But down the street he could 
see his good friend, Mr. Hollister, the mailman. He liked 
to talk to Mr. Hollister. 

“Aren’t you quite far from home?” the mailman asked. 

Since Mr. Hollister was there, Toby didn’t feel worried 
any more. “I’m not afraid,” he replied. 

As Mr. Hollister delivered the mail, Toby followed him 
from house to house. They talked about boys and horses 
and dogs, but Toby was getting still farther from home. 

Finally they came to a small boy riding on a red tri- 
cycle. Toby liked to ride on his friends’ tricycles. He for- 
got about Mr. Hollister and stood watching the little boy. 
Finally the boy asked, “Do you want to take a ride?” 

“Oh, yes!” Toby answered. 

“Step on the back,” invited the little boy. They rode 
around the block. When they got back to the place where 
they had started, the boy’s mother called him for lunch. 

Toby was alone again. He was hungry now. He should 
go home for lunch. He looked around. He didn’t know 
which way to go. He looked to the left, and then to the 
right. He didn’t see anything that he had seen before. 

Toby was lost, and he was scared. He didn’t know what 
to do, so he sat down on the curb. Tears trickled down. 

Suddenly he heard music! It was the school band com- 
ing down the street. He knew about the band. Every day 
it marched by his house. And if there was anything that 


voice say, “Toby! Where were you?” 


“Heads high!” Toby’s nose pointed to the sky. 
Just then he felt a hand on his shoulder and he heard a 


It was his mother. 
The band had marched him back home! What a good 


feeling, because the one thing that Toby liked more than 
anything else was being safe at home with Mother! 


‘The Politest 
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How can your class be polite? 


MARGARET EVELYN SINGLETON 


_ GIRAFFE had long legs with 
white “stockings” to his knees and 
a regular feather duster at the end of 
his tail. He was quite tall, even for a 
young giraffe. His long neck could 
reach awaaaay down so he could eat 
grass, and awaaaay up so he could eat 
leaves. Yesterday his mother had 
shown him how to do both, so today 
he was having his first breakfast all by 
himself. He took a mouthful of leaves 
and suddenly came nose to beak with 


a startled bird. St We: a 


“My goodness!” said the bird. “You 
certainly aren’t the politest giraffe in 
Africa! Can’t a mother have any privacy for hatching 
eggs?” She huddled down farther into her nest. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Jerry. “I didn’t know anyone was 
behind those leaves.” 

The bird ruffled her feathers a little, but she could see 
Jerry really hadn’t meant to peek. “You must be more care- 
ful,” she said kindly. 

“T'll try,” said Jerry, “but how am I going to know if I’m 
biting off someone’s wall or roof?” 

He wandered through the forest, munching here and 
there. He tried to guess whether anyone was behind the 
clumps of leaves he wanted to eat. Suddenly, it happened 
again! This time he looked in on a (Continued on page 73) 
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Colorful Mexico comes 
alive in this story 


‘The 


Bullfighter 


P LEASE tell me again—the story of the great 
Francisco Madero and how he won the revo- 
lution for our people,” Luis begged. His big 
eyes shone with eagerness as he looked up at 
his dark-eyed sister. 

“No more stories today,” his sister Selena 
replied. “Sometimes, Luis, I like to just sit 
here in the sunshine and think.” 

“I know what that means,” Luis muttered. 
His mouth drooped in disappointment. “You 
wish I’d go away and play by myself.” 


Selena smiled at her small brother. He was. 


always near her, wherever she went. Of course, 
it was because he loved to listen to the stories 
she told about the brave-hearted men who had 
sought freedom and a better way of life for the 
people of Mexico. Selena, too, enjoyed reading 
about these great men. And it was thrilling to 
retell these stories to Luis, to describe the re- 
markable feats for which Francisco Madero 
and the other heroic figures were famous. 

It was almost as if she were reliving their 
lives and performing those brave deeds herself. 

Yet she could never forget that she was just 
Selena Montilez who ran like a frightened jack 





rabbit from anything that was the least bit 
dangerous. 

Why couldn’t she be more like her sister 
Jaquita, Selena wondered. Jaquita was leading 
the white stallion, Diablo, from the stable. Ev- 
eryone except Jaquita was afraid to ride him. 
It seemed she wasn’t afraid of anything. 

Sefior Montilez, whose business was raising 
fine horses, was very proud of his older daugh- 
ter. Selena had always known that. And she 
had always known that she was a great disap- 
pointment to her father. 

“I can saddle Diablo myself,” Jaquita was 
telling her father now. “You do not have to do 
it for me any more.” 

“Make sure that it is done well then,” her 
father cautioned. “You do not always put the 
proper value on your own safety, cara mia. 
Your head is too full of other things.” 

Jaquita laughed. “I think that I am old 
enough to look after myself, Papa,” she said. 
“I always have, you_know.” 

How wonderful it must be to have so much 
confidence, Selena thought to herself. Why was 
she so different from her sister? 


Does your class 
use "know how’? 


a delivery boy. 
DOROTHY INGLIS 


AGNES KEMPTON 


Suddenly Selena’s thoughts were interrupted 
by a loud, angry bellow from the direction of 
the corral. El toro, the bull, was pawing the 
ground furiously, hurling himself against the 
old wooden fence which already needed mend- 
ing in several places. 

Jaquita had caused this to happen! She had 
ridden close to the corral fence, letting her 
riding crop thump along the railing as she 
moved past. She enjoyed teasing el toro, pro- 
voking him to charge at the rickety fence. 

“Stop that!” Selena cried, jumping up. “Do 
you want to get yourself killed?” 

There was a mocking smile on Jaquita’s face 
as she rode up the path toward the house. 
“You would be in danger, too, if el toro ever 
broke through the fence,” she said scornfully. 
“Why do you not run away and hide now— 
just in case it happens?” She tossed her dark 
curls. “At least, I can amuse myself other 
ways that reading books and telling stories to 
our infant brother.” 

Luis stood up, his eyes flashing. “I am not 
an infant!, And Selena is my favorite sister! 
She doesn’t do crazy things like making el toro 
mad just for the fun of it!” 

“Shhh! Luis!” Selena laid a hand on her 
brother’s shoulder. She didn’t want Jaquita and 
Luis to quarrel because of her. She couldn’t 
blame Jaquita for (Continued on page 79) 


livers, and I have so much cleaning to do, you would be helping 
me if you would go to the store for me after school. I'll give you 
some money for running the errand.” 

Then Albert had a new idea, but he didn’t tell his parents. He 
wanted to think it over. He hardly slept all night, he was so busy 
thinking. By morning, Albert had decided to try his plan. 

School today had seemed so long. But at last, he was on his way. 

No one else was in the store when Albert arrived. Luck was 
with him so far. First, he purchased the groceries for his mother. 
Then, his heart thumping wildly, he asked Mr. Fitch if he needed 


“I have a wagon that’s in very good condition,” Albert said, 
trying to convince Mr. Fitch. 


Just then, a woman walked in, so Mr. Fitch excused himself and 


42 


A LBERT KING was so excited he ran all the way to Fitch’s Food 
Store. “If it only works!” Albert kept saying to himself. 

Albert had gotten this idea only yesterday. He had been trying 
to find a way to earn money for a new bike. He had thought of 
delivering papers, but when he phoned the newspapers, he found 
there were no openings in his district. They promised to give his 
name to the route manager in his section, and if there was an 
opening, he would be considered. But this could be months off. 

There were probably other ways to earn money, but Albert 
couldn’t think of any. He was feeling very discouraged that eve- 
ning. As he was trying to think of a new way, he was startled by 
his mother’s voice, “Wash now, Albert. Dinner will be ready in 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Is it that late?” Albert answered. “I'll hurry, Mother.” 

Albert discussed his problem with his parents at the dinner 
table. They had no suggestions, but they did promise to give the 
matter some thought. 

Suddenly Mrs. King said, “Albert, I have a list of groceries I 
need for tomorrow evening. Since no one in the neighborhood de- 
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went to wait on her. She made her purchases and left the store. 
Albert was ready to continue his talk with Mr. Fitch when two 
other customers walked in. 

Mr. Fitch waited on one woman and then walked over to help 
the other customer. She couldn’t seem to decide what she wanted. 
Mr. Fitch suggested strawberries and rhubarb and avocados. But 
she just kept mumbling, “Well, I don’t know. Let me see—” 

Albert was very impatient. He shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. He twiddled his thumbs. But suddenly the woman 
said something! Albert could hardly believe his ears. This was his 
day after all! 

She was saying, “You know, Mr. Fitch, if you delivered it would 
be different. I can’t buy very much because it is too heavy for me 
to carry” 

Mr. Fitch just smiled and said, “They come to $1.10. I'll put 
them in a bag for you.” Mr. Fitch took the money and handed 
the woman her bag of groceries. The woman left. 

Albert walked up to Mr. Fitch. His job was in the bag, he 
thought, just like the groceries. “See, Mr. Fitch,” Albert began, “if 
I delivered you’d make more money.” (Continued on page 70) 
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Begin your study of South America with this story 


Saint Carlos 


MARGARET SHIRLEY PEPPER 


Cantos opened his eyes and saw that the light 
of day was already showing through the oiled 
skin stretched across the window. Quickly he 
threw back the heavy sheepskin and started 
to dress. Today he must not be late with his 
morning chores. Indeed, he would show Papa 
that he was a man and old enough to have a 
burro of his own. 

It was his saint’s day, the day of the good 
St. Carlos for whom he was named. Tonight 
there would be a fiesta. His friends in the 
valley would come to bring him gifts. 

He stopped tying his sandal. “Please, St. 
Carlos,” he prayed. “Please let Papa give me 
a burro. If Papa would give me a burro, I 
would be the happiest boy in all Peru.” 

Wrapping -his poncho tightly about him to 
shield himself against the cold rain the heavens 
sent this time of year, he ran to the stream to 
wash and to get water for his father’s coffee. 
Papa would be pleased that he had not stayed 
in bed until Mama called him. 

He had just returned to the stone fireplace 
with the water when his father approached, 
carrying the morning jar of milk. 

“Well, Carlos, I see that you have not built 
the fire this morning,” Papa said. “Perhaps 
you expected the good St. Carlos to do your 
work for you today?” 

Papa’s voice was kind, but Carlos’ face 
burned. Would he never learn? Papa would 
never think him a man if he could not even 
remember a child’s duty. 

“I am sorry, Papa,” he said. He set the 
water pail on top of the stones and knelt to 
build a fire. 

“You forget because you dream, Carlos,” 
Papa said. “Working, not dreaming, is the 
mark of a real man. Of what were you dream- 
ing this time, son? The burro, perhaps?” 

Carlos nodded his head. He was ashamed. 

“There will be no burro for you until you 
are a man and wise enough to care for an ani- 
mal of your own. A burro is not a plaything to 
be forgotten while you dream. You are almost 
twelve, Carlos. It is time you did not have to 
be reminded of these things.” 

Carlos was glad his younger brother and sis- 
ters came from the house just then. Mama 
came to pour milk from the jar into their cups. 


Then Carlos and his brother Antonio hurried 
off to school. 

The rain had made the dirt road slippery, 
but they walked as fast as they could for it 
was more than two kilometers to the village. 

Antonio stumbled over a rock and fell. 

“It would be good if you had a burro, Car- 
los,” he said, brushing the mud from his trou- 
sers. “I could ride behind you.” 

“When I get a burro, I will ride over these 
mountains,” Carlos said, pointing to the peaks 
of the Andes that towered above their valley. 
“I will go to see the palace of the president in 
the great city of Lima, and the Pacific Ocean 
where there are ships greater than our moun- 
tains.” 

Antonio’s eyes grew wide. He was only ten 
and this was his first year in school. He did 
not yet know how to read the Spanish words 
that told about the wonders of the world out- 
side their valley. 

“You will leave our people and go to live 
among the Spanish?” Antonio asked. 

“There are many Quechua Indians like us 
who have left the mountains to live in the big 
cities on the coast,” Carlos told him. “But I 
will not go until I am a man and have finished 
with school.” 

Antonio looked happier. Carlos guessed 
that Antonio was afraid he would have to care 
for the sheep if Carlos left the farm. “It is a 
big responsibility,” he thought to himself. He 
puffed out his chest a little. 

His father was one of the richest farmers in 
the valley and had sixty-seven sheep as well 
as cows and pigs and chickens. It was Carlos’ 
duty to take the sheep to pasture every day. 
Surely Papa could not think him so far from 
manhood if he trusted him with his sheep! 

“Do you think Papa will give you a burro 
today, Carlos?” Antonio asked. 

Carlos’ shoulders drooped. 
no,’” he answered. 

“Oh, well,” said Antonio cheerfully. “At 
least there will be a roasted pig for the fiesta 
tonight. M-m-m-m! Can you not smell it now 
—turning crisp and brown and juicy over the 
coals? It makes my stomach rumble just to 
think of it!” 

Carlos laughed at his brother and gave him 


“Papa says 


‘ 





a friendly push. “Hurry up, hungry one, or we 
shall be late for school.” 

When they finally were seated in the class- 
room, Carlos found it very hard to keep his 
mind on the Spanish words before him. Per- 
haps if the books were written in their own 
Quechuan language it would be easier. But 
there was no written form of Quechuan, so he 
had to learn Spanish before he could read at 
all. And today the Spanish seemed very hard. 

At least he could listen to the teacher. “A 
tribe of our own Quechuan people, the Incas, 
ruled all of this western part of South America 
before the Spanish came in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” she said. She pointed to a spot on the 
large colored map that hung on the wall. 
“Here, in Cuzco, not many kilometers from 
our village, was the center of their empire.” 

“T shall go there some day,” thought Carlos. 
“When I get my burro, I will ride first to 
Cuzco, and then to the great cities of the 
coast.” 

He squirmed in his seat. Oh, why did it take 
so long to become a man? There were so many 
things he wanted to see and do! The days 
moved much too slowly. (Continued on page 71) 
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TUNE: POLLY WOLLY DOODLE, AMERICAN FOLK TUNE 


1. When the 
2. Give it 


spring has come and 


sun and wa - ter while 


Autoharp 


Dig a 
For a 


hole that’s deep and 
tree gives shade when 


Plant a _ j|tree, 


A A 


may seem slow, Ev-ry |branch will grow, 


3. In its leafy shade folks like to rest, 
Celebrate Arbor Day, 
And the birds will come to build a nest, 
Celebrate Arbor Day. 
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thawed the ground, 
it’s small, 





it’s grown tall, 


Plant a 





WHEN using the autoharp, accent the first beat, 
strum softly on the third. For variety, let every- 
one be the chorus and sing just “Celebrate Arbor 
Day," with a soloist singing the other words. Or 
use this idea with triangles for the chorus, sticks 
for the soloist. To add to the rhythmic appeal, 
clap or play rhythm sticks or rescnator bell "D" 
on the double rests in the chorus. 


worps BY ELVA S. DANIELS 





Cel - e - brate 
Cel -e - brate 


Ar - bor 
Ar - bor 


Cel-e-brate Ar-bor 
Cel-e-brate Ar- bor 


and round, 


tree on Ar-bor | Day, Though it 


Cel-e-brate Ar - bor Day. 


4. Try to think how bare this earth would be, 
Celebrate Arbor Day, 
If no one had stopped to plant a tree, 
Celebrate Arbor Day. 

















SCIENCE... 





As JIMMY cautiously lifted the lid off the shoe box that had 
been placed on his desk, he registered real surprise! The con- 
tents of the box were not made of leather. Instead of shoes, he 
found a small piece of tin foil, a container of iron filings, a piece 
of silk cloth, strands of insulated copper wire, several paper clips. 
What was it all about? 

Jimmy was going to find science in a shoe box! He soon discov- 
ered that he was not the only one in this particular section of the 
sixth grade to have a shoe-box science kit. Five others in the class 
each had a kit on his desk. Twenty-four pupils and six science kits 
—four pupils to each kit. 

Finding science supplies and materials is simple. There are hun- 
dreds of sources, which make the job just about as easy as finding 
a Republican in Maine, or a Democrat in Texas. However, obtain- 
ing materials is not the only problem for a teacher of science. 

Raymond R. Gillis, principal of Dickinson Elementary School, 
and I worked together on making our shoe-box science kits. Our 
goal was to design kits for several science experiences in a given 
unit of study, in such a way that every student in the class would 
get an opportunity to perform the experiments. This individualized 
instruction is a vital part of the laboratory phase of elementary 
school science. 

Let us return to Jimmy and his classmates as they examine 
their unique science kits. At this time they are all working on the 
same unit of study, namely, Electricity and Magnetism, and the 
six kits are exactly alike. 

As Jimmy looks through the array of interesting science mate- 
rials in his kit, he sees a student manual entitled MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY, Kit Number , Dickinson Independent 
School District. Jimmy likes having a kit designed especially for 
his school district. Opening the manual, he discovers a page listing 
the materials in the kit. This particular kit holds the following 
materials: 





1 container of iron filings 

2 bar magnets 

2 long nongalvenized nails 
several paper clips 

1 sheet of white paper 

i round piece of white paper 
some insulated copper wire 
2 dry-cell batteries 

1 small socket 


1m 


Aa 
Shoe 
box 


PHILIP B. CARONA 


Principal, Bacliff 


Elementary School 
Dickinson, Texas 


1 small lamp 

1 electric switch 

2 balloons 

1 piece of wool 

1 piece of silk 

1 small glass bottle 

1 rubber comb 

1 small piece of tin foil 
1 compass 


The following page is a table of contents of the experiences for 


the unit: 

1 Magnetic Poles 9 

2 Making a Compass 

3 Making a Bar Magnet 10 

4 Induced Magnetism 11 

5 Observing a Magnetic Field 12 

6 The Electric Charge 13 

7 Charged Things May Push 14 
Away from Each other 15 

8 A Different Charge 16 


Determining the Kind of 
Charge 

Making an Electromagnet 
The Electric Circuit 

Use of Electric Switch 
Conductors and Insulators 
A Short Circuit 

The Fuse 

Making Electricity 


Other pages give descriptions and directions. Numerous draw- 
ings make the job of setting up the materials very simple. 

Following the directions, Jimmy discovers a set of questions en- 
titled “Questions to See How Much We Have Learned.” This sec- 
tion provides some material for review purposes. 

The last page is entitled “Suggested Individual Projects.” 

1. Make a working model of a telegraph. 

2. Make a working model of a telephone. 


3. Make a crystal radio set. 


4. Make an electric question-and-answer game. 
5. Make an electrical model community. 


Jimmy soon decides to design an 
game to use in history and geograph 
While the kit described above is 
tricity and magnetism, another set of 
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electric question-and-answer 
y classes. 

for use in the study of elec- 
kits (Continued on page 84) 
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SAND 

AND 

SEA WATER 
SOUVENIRS 
STARTED 


Aw Study of the Sea 


T HERE are almost unlimited opportunities to stimulate the minds 
of first-graders. Their curiosity is boundless, and a small beginning 
in a science study is apt to grow into a considerable amount of use- 
ful knowledge. 

One of our most interesting units started when Dickie returned 
after a brief vacation in Florida. Like many vacationers, he brought 
souvenirs. Dickie’s choice happened to be a box of beach sand, 
and a bottle of sea water. This was all the excuse his first-grade 
classmates needed to begin a science project. They ran their hands 
through the soft white sand. Each one had the exciting adventure 
of tasting sea water for the first time. (A few drops were put on 
the tongue with an eye dropper.) Then Dick told about the sea. I 
showed them on a globe that most of the earth’s surface is covered 
by water. With this foundation, they became really curious about 
the sea and what it contained. 

The next day I brought my collection of sea shells, a large piece 
of coral, and ten or twelve underwater pictures which I had clipped 
from the National Geographic. We found several well illustrated 
books in the school library dealing with shells and sea life. The 
public library provided an excellent picture file on underwater life. 
A number of children brought appropriate books from home. One 
little girl surprised us with an oyster shell which she had made 
from cardboard. It opened to show a beautiful pearl inside! 

All articles for exhibit were displayed on a table. Parents were 
also generous in providing material. 

To get maximum value from the project, I listed certain basic 
concepts on which to develop instruction. 

1. There is more water than land on the earth. 

2. The water in the oceans is salty. 

3. There are many kinds of animals that live in the sea. 

4. There are a great many plants that grow in the sea. 


5. There are mountains and valleys on the floor of the sea. 

6. Many ships cross the seas with passengers and cargoes. 

The children asked interesting questions as we proceeded to 
develop these concepts. Reading about the many strange plants 
and animals in the sea resulted in questions about how people find 
out about them. To answer this, back issues of LIFE magazine 
came to our rescue with stories and pictures of frogmen, deep-sea 
divers, and the diving apparatus known as the bathyscaphe. 

With a little manipulation of cereal boxes, paper-towel rolls, and 
papier-maché, the children made a deep-sea diver in a foil- 
covered compartment ready to explore the wonders of the deep. 
This handwork was also added to the display. 

The children were thrilled with our “underwater” mural which 
we placed on our bulletin board behind the display table. They 
painted the blue-green “water” background and completed it with 
a sandy floor. Fish were cut from wrapping paper, colored with 
poster paint, and stuffed with shredded newspaper. Seaweeds were 
made of construction paper. To give a three-dimensional effect, 
real shells and a sea horse were attached to the “sea” with trans- 
parent tape. 

To give each child an individual art experience, underwater 
pictures were made by the crayon-resist method. The children 
drew the ocean bottom, fish, and plant life with crayons, and then 
painted over the whole picture with a thin poster paint. 

Other classes were invited to see our display. This gave the 
first-graders a chance to talk about the things they had learned. 
By the time the unit was completed, we had several chart stories 
to duplicate so that each child could have his own booklet to illus- 
trate with crayon drawings. They could take these home and ex- 
plain their contents over and over to their parents and any broth- 
ers, and sisters, or friends who would listen, 
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OUR 


COMMON HERITAGE 


WITH 


LATIN AMERICA 
BEGAN WITH 


Spanish BHxploration 
and Discovery 


| every day there are newspaper ar- 
ticles stressing the need for a better understand- 
ing of Latin America. Frequently, such arti- 
cles suggest that right attitudes should grow 
out of our educational programs. Yet, many 
elementary teachers hurry over the part of 
American history which can do most to develop 
greater appreciation for our common heritage 
with Latin America. Spanish exploration and 
discovery provide many examples of cultural 
and historical kinship. 


Project Objectives 


1. Enrich pupil knowledge of non-English con- 
tributions to American history. 

2. Develop greater awareness of our common 
heritage with Latin America. 

3. Provide intellectual growth through corre- 
lated reading and activities. 

4. Give pupils an opportunity for artistic and 
creative experiences. 

5. Provide practice in map reading, making 
meaningful illustrations, and intelligent use 
of audio-visual aids and references. 


Texts You Can Use 


These texts give a good background: 

Anderson and Hill: My Country and Yours 
(Steck). 

Devereaux: America’s Own Story (Wagner). 

McGuire: The Story of American Freedom 
(Macmillan). 

Shoen: Land of Liberty (L. W. Singer). 

Todd and Cooper: New Ways in the New 
World (Silver Burdett). 


Procedure 


Any project which embraces exploration, dis- 
covery, treasure hunts, exploits with friendly 
and unfriendly Indians, and pirate raids on the 
high seas will require very little motivation. 

The teacher might begin by pointing out that 
Spain’s influence began when Columbus dis- 
covered the New World instead of a short route 
to India. As the Spaniards continued to explore 
the shores and interior of two continents they 


UNIT ¢ BETTY WILKE HUDMAN 


found riches of gold and silver which they car- 
ried back to Spain. 

The teacher might also suggest that class ac- 
tivities could take the form of a “treasure hunt.” 
This will make research more of an adventure. 
Sources of treasure will be textbooks, maps, 
pictures, encyclopedias, dictionaries, state al- 
manacs or handbooks, fiction, and nonfiction. 


Assorted Activities 


1. Collect pictures of Spanish explorers, In- 
dians of North and South America (of that 
period), missions, and forts. 

2. Display student-constructed realia (Indian 
homes, contrasting those of our dry South- 
west with those of the mountain regions of 
South America; Aztec temple; Spanish ar- 
mor; treasure chests; coins; ships). 

3. Show accomplishments of individual ex- 
plorers by charts, biographical reports, 
maps showing routes, pictures or photo- 
graphs of the scenes of discovery (Grand 
Canyon, for example). 

4. Write and produce an original skit based 
on the Indians’ reaction to the arrival of 
the Spaniards, horses, and firearms. 

5. Find pictures, paint, draw, or make clay or 
papier-maché models of other animals in- 
troduced to the New World by the Span- 
iards: donkeys, pigs, cows, sheep, chickens. 

6. Make a similar exhibit of foods introduced 
by the Spaniards: nuts, fruits, olives, len- 
tils, sugar cane, and so on. 

7. Prepare a picture glossary of words new to 
the class: plaza, pueblo, rodeo, galleon, 
friar, bison. 

8. Pupils living in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas can trace effect of Spanish ex- 
plorations on their local area, and locate 
the old trails, forts, missions, and place 
names which prove their activities. 

9. Pupils in other states could make dioramas 
or dramatize some of the facts connected 
with the above-mentioned states. 

10. Do you know any classmates or families 
with Spanish names? List and discuss them. 


11. Hobbyists can construct a Spanish galleon. 

12. List Spanish place names in your state. List, 
or pinpoint on maps, others in North and 
South America. 

13. Check on local museums, libraries, and art 
galleries for material related to the Spanish 
period. 

14. Learn about St. Augustine, Florida (old- 
est permanent settlement in U.S.), and 
Santa Fe, New Mexico (second oldest). 

15. Find out about the first printing press the 
Spaniards brought to America. 

16. Prepare reports showing how the following, 
introduced by the Spaniards, affected the 
Indians’ way of life: the horse, herding 
sheep, spinning wool, conversion to the 
Christian faith, mission schools, teaching 
reading, writing, and simple farm skills. 


Culmination 


Other grades in the school, and parents, 
were invited to witness a school assembly 
program summarizing this study. For atmos- 
phere, pupils wore simple costumes represent- 
ing the armored Spaniard, the robed friar, or 
the Indians (ranging from the semicivilized 
Aztec to the North American Plains Indian). 


Audio-Visual Aids 


A number of records, films, and filmstrips 
related to the Spanish period of explorations 
will provide enrichment. The teacher can con- 
sult her school’s AV department or request 
a list from the social studies editor of THE 
INSTRUCTOR (with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope). 
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Sixth-Graders 


So so1ith for a reading the South American 





LOVELLE C. DOWNING 


Curriculum Director, K-6, City Schools 
Modesto, California 


Eprrorntat Note: The author was 
chairman of the Social Studies Com- 
mission of the San Joaquin section of 
the California Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
This group made a presentation at 
the San Francisco meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies. Miss 
Downing was responsible for concept 
building in social studies and science. 

The study of Latin America is a 
major theme of the sixth-grade cur- 
riculum in California. In the follow- 
ing report, Miss Downing shows how 
one teacher developed a_ successful 
study of Brazil after seeing the San 
Joaquin exhibit, and reading Living 
in South America in an Air Age. This 
100-page study, prepared by the Calli- 
fornia School Supervisors Association, 
is published by Vroman of Pasadena, 
and priced at $2.50. 
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W nen Mr. DeWees finished 


study, he said to himself, “This is 
for me.” Immediately he began 
collecting pictures, information, 


and books on South America in 
Spt on oe y general, and Brazil specifically, 


with help from his principal. 
Joe DeWees has four very de- 
sirable attributes found in a good 


e teacher. First, he likes and un- 
Cc) ) a WM, i derstands children; second, he 
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has been well trained in unit 

teaching by his teacher-training 

institution; third, he is always 

eager to try something new; and 

last, but by no means least, he is professional in all his working 
relationships. 

Mr. DeWees started the unit by arranging displays in the class- 
room that would provoke pupil questions about the specific area 
he wanted them to study. Here is a sampling, as they were asked. 

1. What are the important crops, and where are they grown? 
2. What does Brazil export and import? 

3. How do the Brazilians make a living? 

4. What are the natural resources and where are they found? 
5. What are the three regions of Brazil? 

6. Where is coffee grown in that country? 

7. What is their educational system? 

8. What is the climate of Brazil? 

9. What are the main seaports? Why? 

10. What products are taken from the Amazon Basin? 

11. What are the recreational activities of Brazil? 

12. Where do most of the people live? Why? 

13. How do Brazilians travel in the three regions? 

14. What is their government like? 

15. How do Brazilians dress in each of the three regions? 

16. What is the history of Brazil? 

17. What are its important cities? Why? 

18. Why is Brazil called a “melting pot”? 


Procedure 


Becatise of the wealth of information to be found in books, 
state textbooks, films, filmstrips, and study prints, an organized 
plan was made to get the most out of the material at the time that 
interest was highest. 

One unusual feature of this project was that the class carried 
on research at three levels of ability. (Continued on page 74) 














THIS play was given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schultz’s sixth grade for an assembly 
program at Evergreen School, Plain- 
field, N.J. Judy Small, one of the pu- 
pils, originated the script. Lynn Cornell 
wrote the words to “Song of the Grass.” 
Some of the flower characters have been 
changed so that all bloom in spring or 
early summer. 


CHARACTERS 

ANNOUNCER DOCTOR 
FLOWERS 

DAISY PHLOX MARIGOLD 

ROSE VIOLET DAFFODIL 

PETUNIA TULIP LADY’S-SLIPPER 
WEEDS CHILDREN GRASS 
BLACK SPOT TREE 

SETTING 


A late spring flower garden. 





ANNouNcER—What do you think 
of when you think of spring? Per- 
haps you think of green grass, blue 
skies—or baseball. Or do you 
think of the flowers blooming ev- 
erywhere—in gardens, in fields, in 
woodland shade? Flowers help 
make spring one of the most beau- 
tiful seasons of the year. But flow- 
ers have their problems and they 
need help. Our play takes place in 
a late spring garden. 

(Curtains open. Flowers dance 
on stage to music of “Waltz of the 
Flowers,” by Tschaikowsky.) 

paisy (as dance finishes)—My! 
I’m tired. (She collapses onto a 
garden chair.) 

LADY's-sLiprer—It is no wonder! 
(She relaxes on another garden 
chair.) The children haven’t wa- 
tered us for three days! 

petunia—We can’t have much 
fun when we are thirsty. 

rose—I haven’t been sprayed, 
either. I’m itching all over from 
those horrible insects. 

pHLox—Scratch all night, scratch 
all day! You just can’t keep insect 
pests away! 

marigoto>—You think you have 
troubles! I’m lucky I’m alive! Out 
of twelve seeds, only two of us 
marigolds survived. 

DaFFopit— What a tragedy, Mary! 
How did that happen? 


flowers, grass, and trees 


maricoto—Well, Daffy, the Chil- 
dren planted us all right. We were 
two inches apart and covered with 
fine soil. But when we had grown 
to three inches tall, they forgot to 
thin us! Most of us choked to 
death! The flowers that did survive 
hope to stay alive. My cousin, 
though, was planted next to— 
what’s that place? Oh, yes, Ever- 
green School! And she is trampled 
every day by the boys and girls. 

(While Marigold speaks, Black 
Spot sneaks in and pins black spots 
on Rose. He sneaks out. The Flow- 
ers do not notice him.) 

Rose ( gasping )—Oh, help! Help! 
I’m sick! (Ad lib. as she col- 
lapses.) 

(Flowers echo Rose’s distress.) 

paisr—I’ll get the doctor! (Hur- 
ries off stage as other Flowers 
crowd around Rose.) 

crass (enters in wheel chair, if 
possible)—I wish the Doc could 
help me, even though I’m just low- 
ly grass. I’ve been trampled under- 
foot so often I'll never be able to 
stand up straight again. (Sings 
“Song of the Grass” as a solo.) 

FLowers (sing to same tune )— 
School grass, lawns and all, 
Please, keep the grass tall! 

Grass should be green, 
All smooth and keen, 
So please, stay off the grass! 


So Say neglected and mistreated 


JUDY SMALL 


(Daisy reappears with Doctor, 
who carries black bag.) 

pocror—What seems to be the 
matter here? 

parrooit—It’s Rosy! We were 
just talking when suddenly she col- 
lapsed! 

retuNia—I wonder what can be 
wrong with her. 

poctror—We’'ll soon find out! 
(He pokes around. Finally, he 
sees the black spot.) Aha! I have 
found the villain here! It’s Black 
Spot! 

(Flowers exclaim, using such ex- 
pressions as: “Oh, how awful!” “I 
hope she'll be all right!’’) 

pocror—This should -help her. 
(He takes rose-duster out of bag 
and sprays her. She begins to re- 
vive.) Well, I think she'll be alk 
right. You know, this might not 
have happened if she had been 
properly dusted or sprayed, wa- 
tered, and fertilized. Flowers are 
just like humans. If they are 
healthy, they can resist disease, but 
if they aren’t, they may die! Good- 
by! I have some other garden calls 
to make. 

LADY 'S-sLipPeR—-Do you feel better, 
Rose? 

rose—I think so. 

viocet—Flowers, I think this 
should teach us a lesson. We are 
going to have many more sick flow- 


Song of the Grass 


ers unless we stand up for our 
rights! 

paisy—I agree. I am going to 
fight for my rights from now on. 

(Other Flowers ad lib. “So am 
I,” “I must have good soil,” and 
sO on.) 

tutip—Wait! If violets fight for 
violets’ rights, and daisies fight for 
daisies’ rights, our cause will be 
lost. But if we are all united, then 
we'll have a chance! I say: “Unite 
and fight for flowers’ rights!” 

FLowers (chant together )—Unite 
and fight for flowers’ rights! Unite 
and fight for flowers’ rights! (They 
sing to the tune of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” )— 
Your eyes have seen the beauty 


Of the glorious spring flowers. 


We will cheer you when you're 
saddest 
And in all your darkest hours. 
Oh, we grow in city gardens 
And in shady country bowers, 
So help take care of us! 
Water, sun, and fertilizer! 
Water, sun, and fertilizer! 
Water, sun, and fertilizer 
Will help us all to grow! 
tree (entering )—That’s the spir- 
it! But you flowers aren’t the only 
ones who need proper nourish- 
ment. Trees, too, have their needs. 
We must have plenty of room for 
roots, (Continued on page 78) 





Please stay off the grass, 


Ev -’ry lad and lass! We’re tram - pled 





by feet, 


Tune is an adaptation of the song entitled 
""Good-by, Jimmy, Good-by,"' copyright by 


And, boy! we’re beat! 


Knollwood Music Corp., who gave permission 
for its use; sole selling agent for song: 


So please stay off the grass. 


Criterion Music Corp., 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20. 
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Sciemce is 
lra 


Man in Space 


Sixth-graders at Euclid School, 
Ontario, Calif., dramatized learn- 


ings about space. They set up a. 


stage-property rocket ship and a 
facsimile of Univac (a large card- 
board box with blinking Christmas 
lights attached). A boy inside was 
the “brains.” 

As the skit begins, Reporter 
(mike in hand) is interviewing the 
rocket ship’s Chief Engineer. 

reporteR—Ihis must be a great 
day in your life. Just think of being 
only twenty minutes away from a 
blast-off to the moon! 

ENGINEER—It is a great day. I 
only wish they were here. 

reporter—Who were here? 

eNcineeR—The five Space Age 
Pioneers. Their work made this 
take-off possible. 

rerorterR—Who were they? What 
did they do? 


LDots 


GROVER BROUGH 


ENGINEER—Well, let’s pretend 
they are here. The first one isn’t 
living now. His name was Robert 
Hutchings Goddard. 

copparn (walks on stage)—I 
guess I could be called the first 
rocket scientist. (He gives addi- 
tional facts.) 

Engineer adds to Goddard’s 
brief autobiographical account. 
He introduces each of the other 
pioneers and adds facts if they 
fail to report completely. The 
pioneers chosen are: Theodore 
von Karman, Wernher von Braun, 
Colonel John Stapp, and Scott 
Crossfield, a test pilot who invented 
his own space suit. 

encineer—Test Pilot Scott is our 
choice of the first man to go to the 
moon. 

(Scott 
stage.) 


enters the rocket on 


ama. 


Dashes 


CHRISTINE E. SCOTT 


An easy way to prove science is 
dramatic is to make the life story 
of an inventor into a play or skit. 
This summary may help. Your 
children’s own dialogue will have 
more meaning for them. 

The author based the playlet on 
facts found in Compton’s and in 
the textbook Your Country and 
Mine (Ginn). She has her playlet 
open with a dialogue between 
Linda and her brother Tom who 
have received a telegram from an 
uncle a thousand miles away. They 
talk about the wonders of this form 
of communication. Tom has for- 
gotten who invented it. After 
Linda shows him a picture in a ref- 
erence book, the action seen by the 
children in imagination comes to 


life on the opposite side of the 
stage. 

Samuel Morse enters. He ap- 
pears to be writing a message. 
Linda says he is writing to his 
mother in Charlestown, Mass., say- 
ing: “I wish that in one instant I 
could tell you of my safe arrival, 
but we are 3000 miles apart and 
must wait four long weeks to hear 
from each other.” 

Tom notices that Morse was 
studying art at the time he wrote 
home from London and that he 
was not very successful. 

(Morse exits.) 

The children discover that 
Morse became interested in elec- 
tricity and its possibilities for con- 
veying messages in 1832 on a re- 
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Next the Engineer tells the Re- 
porter that Univac did a lot to 
make the trip to the moon possi- 
ble. To test it, the Reporter asks, 
“How big is space?” Univac mo- 
tors turn and a card provides the 
answer—a quotation from Sir 
James Jeans, a British astronomer. 

Next the Reporter asks what a 
light year is. 

Engineer says that is too easy to 
ask Univac. He gives the answer, 
but Univac’s arm comes up with a 
comment anyway. 

reporter (reading comment )—It 
says here, “None of the planets in 
our solar system is so far from the 
sun that light takes as long as a 
year to cover the distance.” 

ENGINEER—That’s right. What it 
means is this: it takes sunlight only 
eight light minutes to travel from 
the sun to the earth, which is 93 


turn voyage to the U.S.A. 

tom (still looking at the book)— 
Here’s a picture of him showing 
his invention to a friend. 

(Morse and Friend enter and 
appear to be looking over the mod- 
el—a box with spools and wires at- 
tached.) 

morse (as Friend touches mod- 
el)—Touch that lightly, friend. I 
just used cotton thread, but that 
will have to do for now. 

FrieND (touching a bit of the 
mechanism)—What’s this? Looks 
like an old clock spring. 

morse—lIt is. And this is a part 
of a picture frame. I’m using make- 
shifts. The right materials would 
be quite expensive. 

FRiEND—YoOu want to try this 
now? Is it ready? 

morse—Yes. The wires run to 
another room. Please go in there 
and I will send you a message. 

(Friend leaves, Morse sends the 
message.) 

FRIEND (rushing back )—It works! 
It works! 

(They exit, very excited.) 


million miles from the sun. 

The Reporter asks Univac the 
distances of the other planets from 
the sun. A student representing 
each planet (and carrying a plac- 
ard) emerges from Univac and 
tells his distance from the sun. 

Finally it is time for the take-off 
to the moon. After the count-down, 
the rocket rises while a vacuum- 
cleaner motor and a bicycle siren 
provide sound effects. Spotlights 
(blue, red, and white) are played 
back and forth across the stage. 

As the audience leaves, a Folk- 
ways record, Sounds of Science- 
Fiction, is played. 

AUTHOR’s NOTE: Much of the material 
used for this play was taken from Air 
Force, March 1958 issue. This is an Air 
Force Association Publication (545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19). Another reference 
is: Think, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 


York, July 1958, special issue—‘Fron- 
tiers in Space.” 


tincA—But most people weren’t 
as enthusiastic as that one friend 
about Mr. Morse’s invention. 

tom—Some people even laughed 
at him. 

Two or more people meet and 
start to talk about that queer thing 
Mr. Morse has invented. They exit, 
shaking their heads. 

tinoA—I read that Mr. Morse 
first talked to Congress about a 
telegraph line in 1837. By 1844 
he was very discouraged. 

Morse enters slowly, wearily. He 
speaks of “eight years of hard 
work” and “nothing but failure.” A 
knock interrupts his monologue. It 
is Annie Ellsworth to deliver her 
father’s message that Congress 
passed a bill providing money for 
a telegraph line. Morse is jubilant. 
“Success at last!” 

While Linda is wondering how 
many years it was before telegraph 
wires went from coast to coast, 
their mother calls that it is time to 
eat. As the children get ready to 
exit, Tom remarks, “We don’t need 
a telegram for a message like that!” 














tatic 


Another and even more valuable 
way to present the life of an in- 
ventor is to conduct research about 
one who lived in your locality or at 
least in your state. The following 
is a résumé of such a skit given by 
the author’s fourth grade (Fifth 
Avenue School, Bay Shore, New 
York). It was based on an article 
by Captain Wilbur Corwin of Bell- 
port, N.Y., it: Long Island Forum. 

The inventor of the ball bearing 
was Oliver Hazard Perry Robinson, 
who had a carpenter shop in Bell- 
port in the 1860’s. The first scene 


‘Lne 
Ball Bearinge 


takes place in his shop. 

As the play begins, Daniel Petty 
comes into the shop to tell Perry 
duck-shooting prospects are good. 

perry (agreeing to go hunting)— 
I'll have to load some buckshot in- 
to cheesecloth bags to drop into the 
muzzle of my shotgun. 

Daniel leaves to return later and 
Mrs. Shaw comes in to have Perry 
make her a new ironing board. 

After cutting a pine plank the 
right length, Perry tosses the un- 
wanted piece onto the workbench. 
It shoots across the the bench and 


George 


LDiscovers 


breaks a window. Mrs. Shaw ex- 
presses sympathy, pays ten cents 
for the board, and leaves. 

perry (to himself)—-I’ve thrown 
hundreds of pieces of board onto 
that bench and they always stayed 
put. What happened? (He dis- 
covers it was buckshot and he puz- 
zles over this, even refusing to go 
hunting with Daniel when he re- 
turns.) 

A narrator biiefs the audience 
on Perry’s trials in perfecting a 
wheel using ball bearings. Then in 
the second scene, which takes place 
in March 1866, Mrs. Robinson and 
her friends bring a letter from the 
U.S. Patent Office. Perry reads that 
his invention has been granted a 
patent. The ladies congratulate 
him. 

Next, a narrator explains Perry’s 
problems in trying to produce met- 
al bearings. Machines were not 
good enough to make smooth balls. 
Finishing by hand was too costly. 


SB CIP ITICE own cares 


This play was presented by the 
sixth grade of Richfield, N.C., 
School, to the first eight grades of 
the school, in February 1959. It 
was primarily the culminating ac- 
tivity of a science unit on ocean 
life, but included also other science 
information which the class had 
studied during the year. 

All of the costumes and repre- 
sentations of the various sciences 
and ocean objects were planned by 
the pupils themselves, and except 


for the fairylike clothing of Mother . 


Nature and Neptuna, and the pi- 
rate costume of Davy Jones, every- 
thing was made by the students, 
with suggestions by the teacher. 
Humor is provided by Science 
Freak, a pixielike fellow with a 
loud voice and no inhibitions. 
Modifications in the play can 
be made easily to include more or 
fewer characters, and every pupil 
can be included with a small speak- 
ing part. As it stands here, it is ap- 


proximately a 30-minute produc- 
tion. 

No stage settings except George’s 
desk and Davy Jones’s locker are 
necessary. The latter was a huge 
cardboard carton, reinforced with 
wood, painted a dark brown, with 
a door cut in the front side. 

In our production each Science 
and Ocean character remained on- 
stage until the end, to avoid dis- 
order behind the scenes. 


The Play 


(George is sitting at his desk, 
writing in a notebook. He closes 
notebook with a sigh and picks up 
his science book.) 

ceorce—Well, I guess that fin- 
ishes the arithmetic. Now all I have 
left to do is to read that old sci- 
ence. (Opens book, finds the right 
page, begins reading in bored, un- 
happy manner.) Golly, I wish we 
didn’t have to read science books. 


(Turns book face down, stretches 
and yawns. Picks book back up, 
begins to read with great deter- 
mination, but gradually becomes 
sleepy and lets book fall.) 

MOTHER NATURE (enters and touch- 
es George with wand)—George. 
George! (He does not move. She 
sees book on floor, stoops to pick 
it up.) Now, what is this? A sci- 
ence book! 

ceorce (wakes up slowly at the 
word “science,” rubs eyes sleepily, 
and then jumps up in astonish- 
ment)—Who are you? 

MOTHER NATURE—It is no wonder 
you don’t recognize me, George, if 
you go to sleep over your science 
lesson! I am Mother Nature. 

ceorsce—Mother Nature! You 
mean there really is a Mother Na- 
ture? 

MOTHER NATURE—Of course! And 
I am a lot like your own mother, 


EVA A. SMITH 


In a third scene we see Mrs. 
Robinson in an armchair mounted 
on wheels pushed by a boy. She 
calls on a friend and explains that 
Perry made the chair for her. She 
also tells that he has a two-wheel 
cart to carry lumber. Because of 
the ball bearings the cart will carry 
five times as heavy a load as it 
could carry if ordinary greased 
wheels were used. She also speaks 
about his four-wheeled velocipede. 

Narrators complete the skit. One 
shows a modern ball bearing and 
explains its function, remarking, 
“When cars go whizzing along to- 
day, it is hard to realize that the 
ball bearing was invented only a 
hundred years ago.” Another nar- 
rator tells that Perry Robinson’s 
inventions are in the museum es- 
tablished by Henry Ford at Dear- 
born, Michigan. The last one chal- 
lenges the audience to give their 
best efforts to science. One of them 
may become an inventor. 


because I help take care of you 
and make your life easier, happier, 
and healthier. Without me there 
could be no plants or animals, or 
light, or electricity or weather, or 
stars or moon. There wouldn’t 
even be any earth, and you would 
not be alive! I have another name 
besides Mother Nature. I am also 
called Science. 

Georce—Science, ugh! 

MOTHER NATURE—What’s the mat- 
ter, George? 

ceorce—Well—lI don’t want to 
be a scientist. I like airplanes, and 
I like history, and I like to play 
ball, and— 

MOTHER NATURE—But, George, 
how could you like those things if 
you don’t like science? If it were 
not for science, what kind of his- 
tory would we have? You would 
still be living in a cave, and you 
wouldn’t (Continued on page 77) 
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Television - type programs on this order 


are popular with creative upper - graders 


Journey to 





TLatin America 


J. FRANKYE FLEMING 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Prescott School, Oakland, California 


E CROSSED a science unit on 

communication with a social 
studies unit on Latin America. Ea- 
ger to share the experiences they 
gained from these units of study, 
the children presented a pretend 
television show to the fifth- and 
sixth-grade assembly and to the 
Parent Teachers Association. 

A show of this kind was easily 
produced because the pupils were 
familiar with television quiz shows, 
had learned Spanish dances in 
rhythms class, and had already be- 
come familiar with Spanish musi- 
cal instruments and songs in their 
music classes. 

The selection of participants and 
categories was their own. Since 
they were studying Spanish over 
KQED, our local television station, 
they suggested that Spanish be used 
wherever possible, hence the Span- 
ish names for contestants, greet- 
ings, and farewells. 

Learning the script presented 
few difficulties as most of the ques- 
tions asked on the show had been 
answered already, either in the re- 
search or during class reports. 

They needed help most in voice 
and diction, timing, and following 
cues. Our vice-principal assisted us 
in this area. 

We rented authentic Latin 
American costumes from the Oak- 
land Recreation Department. Our 
Audio-Visual Aids Department 
lent us genuine serapes from South 
America. 

Two members of the class who 
play trumpet and clarinet in the 
school band were taught “La Cuca- 
racha” by the instrumental music 
teacher, who also coached the bon- 
go drummers. The vocal music 
consultant assisted too. 

Talented sixth-graders painted 
the murals used as stage decora- 
tions. A life-sized burlap burro, 
also a stage decoration, was rented 
from the Oakland Recreation 


Department. Our head custodian 
made the television camera and 
two sixth-grade boys painted it. 
The sponsor of the Prescott Tat- 
tler, our school newspaper, gave 
us advance publicity, and printed 
news releases about the show. 
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Evaluation of our culminating 
activity revealed that the children 
acquired: experiences in dramatics, 
in public speaking, in using a mi- 
crophone, in creative writing, 
rhythms, music, and art. They de- 
veloped techniques in simple re- 
search and had a chance to use a 
few phrases of a foreign language. 
Perhaps most important was learn- 
ing a bit about the culture of an- 
other ethnic group, the basis of the 
complicated human-relations struc- 
ture. 

EpiToriAL Note: If you prefer 
not to use the quiz-show device, 
you might have a breakfast-club or 
interview-type TV show. The MC 
could ask the person interviewed 
(supposedly a native of a Pan- 
American country) appropriate 
questions, one at a time, and the 
guest could answer them. (Dis- 
courage memorized responses by 
playing TV show every day in class 
with different children answering 
questions chosen at random.) 
Breakfast Clubs often present gifts 
to the persons who allow them- 
selves to be interviewed. Choosing 
gifts and sponsors might be a sep- 
arate activity for one committee. 


The Program 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Buenos 
dias, ladies and gentlemen. Wel- 
come to our quiz show, “Journey 
to Latin America.” Before we meet 
our first contestant, here’s a mes- 
sage from our sponsor. 

(Our sponsor manufactured “3- 
R tablets” to “make you smart in a 
matter of weeks.”) 

mc—Now let’s meet our first 
contestant. (Cue-Card Girl goes to 
audience, escorts first contestant to 
the category board. Cue-Card Girl 
hands the selected category card 
to MC.) Our first contestant is 
Juan Alvarez. Welcome to the 
show, Juan. 

juan—Muchas gracias, sefior. 

mc—What kind of work do you 
do, Juan? 

suan—I’m a bus driver for the 
Pan-American Bus Company in 
Mexico City. 

mc—What is your hobby, Juan? 

juan (hesitates, then answers )— 
You might say I collect rare history 
books about Latin America. 

mc—Are you ready for your 
questions? 






JUAN—Si, sefior. 

mc—You have two minutes to 
answer. (To audience.) No coach- 
ing from the audience, please. 
(Reads three short questions.) 

(Juan answers two correctly but 
misses the third.) 

mc—I’m awfully sorry, but here’s 
your box of 3-R tablets anyway. 
Thank you for being on the show. 
(MC and Juan shake hands. Juan 
leaves stage.) Now, audience, let’s 
greet our next contestant. (Cue- 
Card Girl brings contestant as be- 
fore.) Welcome to the show, 
Margarita Cavallero. 

maRGARITA—Muchas gracias, se- 
nor. 

mc—What kind of work do you 
do, Margarita? 

MARGARITA—I'm secretary at the 
Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

mc—What is your category? 

MARGARITA-——My category is Latin 
American geography and history. 

mc—Are you ready for your 
questions? 

MARGARITA—Si, Sefior. 

(MC reads questions. Margarita 
answers all correctly.) 

mc—You are correct! (Hands 
her a check and a box of 3-R tab- 
lets.) Before we meet our next con- 
testant, let’s have a word from our 
sponsor. 

(Commercial consists of inter- 
view with two girls who have taken 
3-R tablets and had success with 
schoolwork.) 

(The next contestant, Juanita, is 
a music teacher, who chooses Latin 
American music for her category.) 

wc—While our studio singers are 
taking their places on Stage 3, we’ll 
pause for a coffee break—I mean, 
station break. 

(Two girls step in front of closed 
curtain, holding a sign, printed on 
tagboard, with the caption: “P ESO 
CHANNEL 6, OAKLAND.” Audience 
claps. Juanita and MC return to 
microphone.) 

mc—Juanita, our studio singers 
will sing three Latin American 
songs, and one song from an island 
near one of the Latin American 
countries. You are to name each 
song and tell from which country 
it comes. 


(Curtains open. Members of 
class sing: “Buy a Dozen,” “Chi- 
apanecas,”’ “Panaman Tombe,” 
“Peanut Vendor.” In “Panaman 
Tombe,” two girls have baskets— 
one of fish, the other of eggs—atop 
their heads. They go from row to 
row trying to sell their wares. In 
“Peanut Vendor,” two _ boys 
dressed in peon pants, wearing 
sombreros and having their ven- 
dors’ trays around their necks, try 
to sell peanuts to the singers. A 
group of boys do the vendor’s chant 
while the others carry on the rest 
of the song. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for two-part singing. They 
do not say “peanuts” but “mahni,” 
the Spanish word for peanuts, so 
that the contestant does not have 
an easy time guessing the name of 
the song. After the singers finish 
singing, they leave stage. Pianist 
plays soft Latin American music 
until they are seated. Contestant 
returns to microphone.) 

mc—Name the songs and the 
countries from which they come. 

(Juanita does so and is suitably 
rewarded.) 

(The next contestant, Don, an- 
swers questions on South American 
exports and imports.) 

(To question Thomas, who se- 
lects South American art, paintings 
are brought on stage. Thomas fails 
to identify one artist, is given his 
box of 3-R tablets, and is dis- 
missed.) 

(The last contestant is Rosa 
Ricardo, a rhythms teacher at an 
elementary school in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil.) 

mc—What is your category? 

rosa—My category is Latin 
American dances. 

mc—Our studio dancers will do 
three Latin American dances. You 
are to identify each dance and tell 
the country from which it comes. 
While our dancers are taking their 
places on Stage 3, let’s take a sta- 
tion break. 

(Repeat station-break routine.) 

(Curtains open and dancers do 
“La Raspa”’ to music from Michael 
Herman’s all-purpose folk dance 
album—RCA Victor LPM Album 
1623. They dance “Acapulco Pol- 
ka” to (Continued on page 75) 
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A TREASURY OF LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 
48 Best Loved Stories 
Selected and edited by Ellen Lewis Buell 
Illustrations from the original editions 

Among the many selections of stories for children this is one of two 
excellent, attractive books, with quite different content. It contains a 
real treasure of the most popular of The Little Goiden Books, many 
now out of print. No kindergarten or first-grade classroom or home 
with little children can do without this. 
Ages 5-8 Golden Press; $3.95 
DANNY KAYE’S AROUND THE WORLD STORY BOOK 
104 Favorite Stories, Legends, Fairy Tales, and Fables of People 
Everywhere, Past and Present 

This is the other collection referred to above. The content is summed 
up in the long subtitle. Having told stories pretty much all around the 
world, the collector saw the value in children’s learning stories that 
other children know. Good for school and home. 


Ages 8-12 Random House; $4.95 


THIS IS NEW YORK 
Written and illustrated by M. Sasek 

One of the author’s delightful and beautiful books about cities. Be- 
ginning with early New York and coming up to the present, this gay 
book with brief text gives quite a picture of the metropolis. 
Ages 6-10 Macmillan; $4.00 


YOUNG FOLKS’ NEW YORK 

Written by Susan E. Lyman; photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
This book has a more detailed text and many, many photographs 

of the city, giving some history and much other useful information. 

“A unique collection of pictures woven together by a sparkling text.” 

All ages Lothrop; $3.95 


THE LITTLE OLD TRAIN 
Written by Margaret Otto; illustrated by Erik Blegvad 

An enchanting story, and my favorite of all the good stories by this 
author. It has just the right number of words, the proper repetition, 
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enough suspense, lots of humor, perfect illustrations. When the little 
train was stopped by a cow it was what the little boy had in his box 
that moved the cow. 
Ages 4-6 Knopf; $2.50 
THE LITTLE TINY ROOSTER 
By Will and Nicolas 

Everyone in the barnyard thought the rooster too little to do any- 
thing, until he faced danger and discovered who was stealing the eggs. 
Gay colors. 
Ages 2-9 Harcourt, Brace; $3.25 
TAMARINDO! 
Story and pictures by Marcia Brown 

In Sicily, it is a serious matter to lose a donkey. When Tamarindo 
was lost, everyone knew something had to be done. Boys playing sol- 
dier nearby found him. Lovely pictures and gay childlike story. 
Ages 4-9 Scribner; $2.95 


COUSIN’S TREASURE 
Story and pictures by Margot Austin 

A small bear hunts for treasure with a shovel and map, of course. 
He unearths a surprising treasure which leaves him sadder and wiser. 
Ages 4-7 Dutton; $2.75 


WHO WILL BE MY FRIENDS? 
Story and pictures by Syd Hoff 

A very interesting “Early I Can Read” book. How could Freddy 
ever find new friends in a new town? When he showed how he could 
throw a ball he found plenty of friends. 
Ages 4-7 Harper; $1.50 
THE KID 
Story and pictures by W. T. Cummings 

The Kid was alone in the world with just his banjo. Being lonely he 
left home. The beautiful horse he met took him over the hill to an old 
couple who wanted the Kid to stay forever. 


Ages 5-9 McGraw-Hill; $2.25 
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JACK MACK 
By Robert Paul Smith; illustrated by Erik Blegvad 

A beautiful book and lots of fun. A sort of Peter Piper story, play- 
ing on words that sound alike—sack, black, back, and of course, Jack 
Mack. Illustrations are interesting. 
Ages 5-8 Coward-McCann; $2.52 
NAILS TO NICKELS Story of American Coins Old and New 
Written by Elizabeth A. Campbell 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 

Not only for the coin collector, but of general interest. Coins of 
yesterday and today are described and illustrated beautifully. A lovely 
book to look at, and its brief text is fascinating to read. 
Ages 7 and up Little, Brown; $3.00 


THE STORY OF THE WHEEL 
Written and illustrated by Walter Buebr 

An unusual and interesting book showing the importance of the 
wheel in all kinds of places: building, travel, and warfare. “There 
would be no paved street, no groceries, no city without a wheel.” 
Ages 7-11 Putnam; $2.68 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TRANSPORTATION 
By Laurie Lee and David Lambert 

A large picture book illustrated by many artists, and with some 
photographs. It begins with man’s need to move, and brings us up to 
the increased speed with which he moves today. Land, ocean, and air 
travel are each considered. The text is unadorned but full of meat. 
Ages 10-16 Garden City; $2.95 


JOYFUL POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
By James Whitcomb Riley 
Illustrated by Charles Geer and Sally Tate 

These may seem like old stuff, but remembering the unattractive 
volumes in my library, I am grateful for this beautiful new one to in- 
troduce to the children of today. Another book for the family. 
All ages Bobbs-Merrill; $3.50 


THE AMERICAN SPELLER 
Adaptation of Noah Webster’s Blue-Backed Speller 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney 

This “cheerful assortment of sentences that illustrate the rules of 
spelling” will appeal to children. As the author-artist says, it may 
teach some children. Others may simply enjoy looking at it. Either way, 
it is a charming book for children and adults to own. 
All ages Thomas Y. Crowell; $2.95 


THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET 
And Some of Their Adventures 
Written and illustrated by Eve Garnett 

Reminds me of my early love, The Five Little Peppers. This modern 
family living in a small English city has the same family closeness. 
Each child has an adventure, sometimes exciting, sometimes funny. 
Wonderful to read aloud to a mixed group. 
Ages 8-12 Vanguard; $3.50 
ANNIE PAT AND EDDIE 
Written and illustrated by Carolyn Haywood 

Annie Pat’s attempt and failure to become an actress are amusing, 
and Eddie’s finding a place in the theater to use his fantastic ideas and 
energy has the same fascination as ever. 


Ages 8-12 Morrow; $2.95 


Week April 16-22 


THE GOLDEN FOOTPRINTS 

Translated by Hatoju Muku; illustrated by Taro Yashima 
Japanese stories have a poetic quality hard to match. The transla- 

tion is from a contemporary story about the devotion of the parent 

foxes to a baby fox in captivity. The illustrations are unusual and may 

not be understood by children, but they make a beautiful book. 

Ages 8 and up World Pub. Co.; $2.95 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOK OF BEAVERS 
By Alexander L. Crosby; illustrated by Jean Zallinger 
Printed in large type, nice spacing, with a few colored illustrations. 
It states the facts in a straightforward way. Brief index. 
Ages 7-10, and older children with reading troubles Garrard; $2.25 


BEAVER BUSINESS An Almanac 
Written and illustrated by Glen Rounds 

“Everyday activities of the beavers, living and working at their 
trades in the nearby streams and swamps. . . .” Detailed and interesting 
information told in a charming and humorous fashion. 
Ages 10-14 Prentice-Hall; $3.00 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS 
By Martin Gardner; illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

When all else fails to get a boy interested in reading, science may do 
it. This book contains experiments in various fields of science, easy 
to understand and easy to perform. Very attractive book, readable- 
looking with black and white illustrations. 
Ages 10-16 Viking; $2.00 
FRUITS WE EAT 
By Carroll Lane Fenton and Herminie B. Kitchen 

Tells in such an interesting way many of the facts about the begin- 
nings and varieties of apples, berries, bananas, melons, olives, and 
many other kinds of fruits. There are excellent answers to questions 
children ask about fruits they commonly see and eat. 


Ages 10 and up John Day; $3.25 


See page 99 for addresses of publishers 
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These 


Curriculum Source Folders. 
Can Help You 


1 By organizing related teaching materials, 
subject by subject, topic by topic — 
the way you will use them in the classroom. 


> By providing new lists of collateral source 
materials—the best books, films, articles 
to look up —all up-to-date and carefully 
related by the editors of Our Wonderful World. 


By suggesting topics and new ideas for special 
projects and group learning activities. 


The Folder Bound into this Magazine... 


... is just one of the 66 source folders now available, organized into 

13 broad study areas. The folder you hold in your hand is one of four 
sub-topic folders on transportation. The full set of five includes the 
general folder on the broad subject, plus three additional sub-topic folders 
for Land, Sea, and Space Transportation. Each folder is divided into 
specific areas of study, with lists of available books, films, 

and articles, and room for your own materials, notes, and plans. 


Yow’ll use These Folders 
So Many Ways, Because... 


They were planned by educators—Dr. Harlan Shores, the 
editors of Our Wonderful World, and teachers in 43 states. 
lf you’re now using Our Wonderful World, you'll find these 
Curriculum File Folders a perfect complement. You'll also find 
that Dr. Herbert Zim, Editor-in-Chief of this thematically 
organized reference set, has added his authority to this new 
teaching material. Order one, several, or all 13 File Folder 

sets and see how they can help you teach more effectively; 
the way you want to teach. 





ml rea TL ve Cn | 








sections from 
Our Wonderful World 
which tell about 


Balloons and Their Kin 
Building Planes 
by Mass Production 


Flying as a Hobby 

How Airplanes Work 
Keeping Planes in the Air 
Let’s Look at Modern Planes 


Man Learns To Fly 


agaagaga wow 


OMe teljele)ae- tales el 


Air 


Careers in Aviation 


articles in 


Books Our Wonderful World 


First Book of Airplanes by J. Bendick. Pub. by Franklin Watts, Inc., Dubey 4 ity ; “r= x ; 
N.Y., 1952.—Concerns the rudiments of flying and the various hin hare MN a Why Balloons Go Up vol. 5, p. 143 
types of airplanes and their uses. ; 





Birds Fly Like Planes vol. 5, p. 70 
Wings in Your Future by L. Schneider and M. U. Ames. Pub. by Yt , ; . . . 2 
rs " . ‘a; ane ot Off > rol. ¢ " 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., N.Y., 1955.—Answers questions on the F = How Airplanes Get Off the Ground vol. 5, p 
how and why of aircraft flight and behavior. How Do Airplanes Fly? vol. 5, p. 53 
Aviation from the Ground Up by J. J. Floherty. Pub. by RNA art 0S I What the Propeller Does’ vol. 5, p. 59 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1950.—An overview of aviation. ee its be i ea 


ie et tae he ’s Streamlined! v 2, p. 139 
Jets of the World by C. B. Colby. Pub. by Coward-McCann, Inc., N.Y., ha Ra Pp ie Ly TO It’s Streamlined vol. 12, p. 13 
1952.—Pictures of more than fifty jet planes with specific data. “ . 
Helicopters: How They Work by J. B. Lewellen. Pub. by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N.Y., 1955.—About the helicopter 
and its uses. 





Airplanes: A Picture Story vol. 5, p. 238 
Types of Planes vol. 5, p. 235 


. Wie Mee ys: us TS How Planes Are Built vol. 5, p. 402 
Films ‘ees AWE" 





Guardian Angel Civil Aeronautics Administration, sound motion Nin Oy fee F Jets Around the World. vol. 12, p. 462 
picture, blk-wh., 13 min.—Shows uses of helicopters by the Rc mprane tS Aas 4 


armed forces in Korea. The Ram Jet: A Flying Stovepipe vol. 10, p. 349 


Jet Propulsion Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., sound motion 
picture, blk-wh. or color, 13 min Shows, by animated diagrams, the as n 2 > 
q Peeks . at 40 
< vine st Je anes vol. 12, p. 448 
essential principles of operation of the turbojet, ramjet, pulsejet Foes “Pcs Page . The First Jet Plane ol. 12, p. 44 
and rocket engines 


Ten Jet Planes vol. 12, p. 452 


About Rockets and Jets vol. 12, p. 449 
Jet Propulsion Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., sound motion 


‘ . ae ee el eh Ee Into the Sound Barrier vol. 12, p. 463 
picture, color, 12 min Explains the basic theory of jet propulsion Ae Ag 5 PD Papas ire 2 
for aircraft engines. The Adventures of a Test Pilot vol. 5, p. 416 
This Is Air Power North American Aviation, Inc., sound motion 
picture, color, 9'4 min.—Various types of planes in flight, wt Turt . wnt 10 459 
and aerial refueling. niga eee «(vee Say pe Oe 
Airplanes United States Bureau of Mines, sound motion picture, 
blk-wh., 37 min.—General interest film for model plane builders 
and others interested in aircraft 








apps ; y tale a Atomic Power vol. 12, p. 179 
Modern Flight United Air Lines, filmstrip, blk-wh., 32 frames ‘ , 

Principles of flight and the many things to be taken into 
consideration when planning a flight. 





“4 How To Form a Model Airplane Club vol. 5, p. 291 
my own ; hig iY a : A Making a Model Airplane vol. 5, p. 294 
book list ca 8 


uo1jeyzodsueay 


Model Airplane Engines vol. 5, p. 296 


The International: The Olympic Games of 
Model Planes vol. 5, p. 298 





All About the Helicopter vol. 5, p. 67 
Balloons Go to War vol. 5, p. 146 
Exploring the Stratosphere vol. 5, p. 149 


A Flying Sport: Riding the Winds vol. 5, 











N.Y } Explair he development es, | er 
f » al trans] 

} eT Flying St P. Jer I 
Simon and Scl ter, Inc., N.Y 1951 A collection of 
report ess ind personal act ints selected from the 


literature of flying 

Wings Around the World by B. W. Leyson. Pub. by E. P. Dutt 

and Co., Ine., N.Y 1948 An account of the development of 

International air transportation 

Story of Air Transport by J. R. Ray. Pub. by John C. Winston 

Co., Philadelphia, 1947 

passenger and freight aviation 

Sky Highways: Geography from the Air by T. Lloyd. Pub. by 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1945 \ simplified explanation 

of aerial navigation. 

Flight Oversea by H. B. Lent. Pub. by 
The story of a 


giving a behind-the 


About the devel pment of commercial 


cenes view of personnel and activities. 


Films 


Air Age Idaho State 
21 min Gives us¢ 


Aeronautics Dept 
of aircraft, emphasizing their social value 
The Air Age Civil Aeronautics 
color, 34 min. 
The Airplane Changes Our World Map Encyclo 
Inc., sound motion picture, blk-wh., 11 min Discusses maps 
with particular reference to the influence of aviation. 





Mr. Barnaby Sleeps in the Sky ¢ 

sound motion picture, blk-wh., 14 min 

who learned about air safety and lost his fear of flight 
Administration, sound 


Describes the procedures used 


Record of a Flight Civil Aeronautic 
motion picture, blk-wh., 14 min 
to control air traffic. 

{ir Transportation: Freight Society for Visual Education, film 
blk-wh., 57 frames 


Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1! 


iperconstellation flight from New York to Lond 


Dramatically portrays many of the uses of aircraft 


‘ivil Aeronautics Administration, 
About a terrified little man 


tri 


sound motion picture, cx 


P, 


+ 


An overview of the air transportation of freight. 


ior 


Administration, sound motion picture, 


1edia Britannica Films, 


we 


articles in 
Our Wonderful World 











Wi i Trade R é Toc \ 10, p. 18 

Trade Routes of the I re vol. 10, p. 2¢ Se 
— 

The Coming of the Instrument vol. 5, p. 445 


First Flights with Jim vol. 5, p. 449 
Peacetime Uses of Radar 
Radar Works like This’ vol. 5, p. 458 
Radio Navigation vol. 5, p. 453 
Which Way Is Up? vol. 1, p. 131 


The Airplane Conquers the Northpole vol. 2, p. 56 





The Age of Air Adventures’ vol. 5, p. 170 





The Mail Takes to the Air vol. 5, p. 167 


Airplanes at Work vol. 5, p 250 


The Sky's the Limit! vol. 7, p. 114 





Air Safety First vol. 5, p. 248 


They Guard the Safety of the Skies vol. 5, p. 283 
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Books topic 





VW Than the I I ( M. Daughe Pub. | Har« irt, Brace and 
Y é ] é I I ‘ I i i n tor 
, { . C. ke, I Dodd, Me 
( N.Y 15% De bes edure ind ‘ t t 
ew f the New Y Interr na AIT} 
l i Sky by W. B. Bridgeman and J. Hazard. | I Henry 
Holt and Co., N.Y., 1955 Presents the experience fa te 
I \ the experimental ipersoniec “‘Skyr cket.’’ 
Sue Morr Sky Nurse by D. Deming. Pub. by Dodd, Mead and ¢ 
Ir N.Y., 1953.—The story of a girl who used her training 
is a nurse to become an airline stewarde 
i imbe I f t D. White and L. Flore} Pub. by Vil " 
Inc., N.Y., 1953 \ story of ‘“‘smoke jumping”’ in northern Minnesota 


Films 


lirport Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., sound motion picture, 


blk-wh., il mir About the many people who work at the airport 
ur what the 1 
{ir Transportat Vocational Guidance Films, sound motion picture, 
bik-wh., 11 min.—-An introduction to the vocations in all 
areas of aviation 
Flying Colors United Air Lines, sound motion picture, color, 28 min. 
The story of the maintenance crews who repair and test the planes. 
Our Town Bu n Airport Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
ind motion picture, color, 36 min Shows the building of an 


airport, the finished project and its activitie 


Seeing the Airport United Air Lines, filmstrip, blk-wh., 33 frames. 
About the facilities, activities and occupations of a 


arge airport. 
lir Transportation Jobs and You Society for Visual Education, 
mstrip, blk-wh., 55 frames Illustrates various occupations in 


reraft industry 





articles in 
Our Wonderful World 





Men and Women of the Airport — v », p. 273 





Hangar Language vol. 5, p. 280 

The Adventure fa Test. Pilot p. 416 
Getting Your } ying ] icense Vol , p 50S 
Into the Sound Barrier vol. 12, p. 463 


The Men Who F y Utne Plane p. 287 
Piloting a Plane vol pn. f 


If You Want To Be a Stewards 





The Ground Crew vol. 5, p. 276 








aty 


uor1jeyzodsureays 


Bab is Sa, articles in 
Books ate aa Our Wonderful World 
Bridle for Pegasus by K. B. Shippen. Pub. by Viking Press, Inc., 


N.Y., 1951 The author traces the history and development of Se cs : 2 es % sf The First Jet Planes vol. 12, p. 448 
flight through the centuries. , ; 





w ie wt The Wright Brothers and the Flying Machine 

Glenn Curtiss: Pioneer of Naval Aviation by A. Hatch. Pub. by Pe net Gs pie OR a vol. 5, p. 160 

Julian Messner, Inc., N.Y., 1942.—A biography of the inventor : + . 

of the flying boat. 

Amelia Earhart, Heroine of the Skies by D. S. Garst. Pub. by ers? . ee es if 3 

Julian Messner, Inc., N.Y., 1947 An account of the life of a a ot ia os kta ; Building Wings for Man_ vol. 5, p. 157 

famous woman in aviation. Sed Sere hi eae Billy Mitchell Sinks a Battleship vol. 8, p. 356 

Wright Brothers: Pioneers of American Aviation by Q. J. Reynolds. : 5 ED, : 

Pub. by Random House, N.Y., 1950.—The story of how these a 

two Americans invented, built and flew the first airplane. = BE 34 SS peta te The Airplane Conquers the North Pole vol. 2, p. 56 
*~ 


Battles in the Sky: The Airplane in World War I 
vol. 5, p. 164 





Flying Years by L. Buchanan. Pub. by G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y., . so eck ava ’ Oi * The Age of Air Adventures vol. 5, p. 170 
1953.—A history of aviation, dating from man’s first attempts to fly. 
Story of Aircraft by S. E. Ellacott. Pub. by Roy Publishers, : 7 Peale is Br 
N.Y., 1954.—Balloons, dirigibles, gliders, early planes and Bets 0 Be hk EA OI Important Dates in Aviation History vol. 5, p. 173 
jets are presented. es ahs 


First Flight over the South Pole vol. 2, p. 65 





The First Air Voyage in America 


Films — OE Into the Air! vol. 5, p. 139 


Sai 


The Idea of Flight Is Born vol. 5, p. 135 
Balloons Go to War vol. 5, p. 146 


Air Age McGraw-Hill Book Co., sound motion picture, 
blk-wh., 30 min.—A historical account of the progress of aviation. 


> 


Jat 


Beginning or the End Teaching Film Custodians, sound motion picture, 
blk-wh., 30 min.—How scientists developed the first atomic bomb 
and how it was delivered. 





Of Men and Wings United Airlines, sound motion picture, blk-wh., 

18 min.—Traces the development of coast-to-coast airmail and 

passenger service. 

History of the Helicopter Civil Aeronautics Administration, sound 

motion picture, blk-wh., 25 min.—Briefly traces the record of 

man’s desire to fly as well as relating the history of the helicopter. 

Transportation in the Air Eye Gatehouse, filmstrip, color, 23 frames. 
Outlines the development of modern aircraft illustrating legends 

and myths about man in flight. 

History of Air Transportation Society for Visual Education, filmstrip 

blk-wh., 64 frames.——About balloons, dirigibles, gliders, 

helicopters, airplanes and jets. 
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How to Order 
Your Source Folders 


Soils 

Soe The 13 sets (66 folders) now available are listed at the left; 
Animals the general study-area folder at the top of each set, 

Siank Fold followed by the major sub-topic folders. Select the sets you 
= ca an & Petes Rabdeane saith want and use the convenient order form at the bottom of 


the page to mail us your order. 


avi (-teM ilal-s-m-lalemela-s-1alr4-)elelar-) 
for-}-3°40] 61 -3-Mn fe] am C-t- lela -16-M Comal LC) 
their own entries and notations. Any set, only $1.00. 
History of United States The complete list of 13 sets (66 folders), only $10.00. 
DiTrereh',-1a'm-lale mm = dellele-helela 


fe) folall-t-m- Tale Mm lalet-tel-1elel-1ale-) ' 
Siaaheneet baeoleneee On orders of less than $10.00, please enclose 
Civil War and Reconstruction your check or money order. 


Twentieth-Century U.S.A. ; 
For orders of $10.00 or more, we will be glad to bill you. 


LOFeyooteotttetiar-talese 


Language As always, Spencer will pay the shipping costs and 
Printed Materials . : 
Movies, Radio, TV. guarantee complete satisfaction or your money back. 
se -\T-Te)alelal-m-lale Me -1(-1-4¢-] 14) 
Plant Life 
(OFT S-ih fer} dlolam-lale| 

Tol -Tah dbicer-balelal : 
Growth, Propagation, Our Wonderful World 

Nerve) e-halelal Editor-in-Chief, Herbert S. Zim 
Agriculture 
ervael-vallal = 18 volumes 


Thematically organized 
le itbest-teMsielehy 


8,50 e 
Skeleton, Muscles, Nerves 0 pages 
Prale mei Elatel F 5,000,000 words 
Sensory Centers 17,000 illustrations 
(Oli colli helelammad-t-)elie-)elelam ( mag” 
Digestion and Nutrition 1,700 full-color plates 


Growth, Heredity and Disease 120,000 page-references 


y-Wettoct- 1m mba 

Mammals 

sii ge rs 

Fishes and Water Life 

S41 0) di 1-3 Tale me Vaalelalis)i-lar 

Insects, Spiders and Their Kins 

Physical Science III 
Matter, Light, Color 


Stig Quantity 
Fe Vete Mleletete: 





Matter A Spencer Press, Inc. 
Light and Color 
Tole lare, B School and Library Division 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 
ical Sci 

Physica cience II D 179 North Michigan Avenue 

Energy, Power, . 

and Machines E Chicago 1, Illinois 
Energy and the Atom F 
A t-Tot da lor-1 mm hal-1a°4] 
Engines, Machines, Tools Please send source folders 

G as checked at left: 
Physical Science I H 
Earth and Sky 
Earth Sciences Order under $10.00 
Earth's Resources J check enclosed 
Mapping the Earth i 
Astronomy K Order over $10.00 
Weather 
L please send bill 
Conservation ! M 
Soils and Water 
Animals 
Plants Name___ 
Minerals 
School_ 

Governing 
U.S.A.—Structure and Function Street__ 
U.S.A.—Citizenship and City —_ 

| Weler-) Cle) d-1aalenl-1a) 


Governments in Other Countries Purchaser 
Uralhc-temh F-helelat-m-lalem lelale 


(Ofele}el-1e-halela) ' 
eras: [ ] Also, please have your Spencer Educational Representative 


Transportation call to arrange date and time for demonstrating curriculum 
Tale} ; uses of Our Wonderful World in my school. Please confirm to: 
Sea | Pantin 

Air 

Space ee — 


(Name of person authorizing in-school demonstration) 





This tt atl; lone Mame frame 


loose leap filler. Makes grading 
Cab Wachits. Encourages 
ak casudh by Alder. 


Bete paper. tok wort -scad. 
Fnatuted wont thous ; 
Fil an loose bintler,. 
Tablet 0 — Mea. 


_ eae t 




























The Toucan 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 





1. Toucans live in flocks in 2. They are brightly colored 


the tropical forests from birds. Beaks and feathers may 3. The beak, which is larger 
Mexico to Argentina. There show orange, black, yellow, than the head, looks much the 
are about sixty kinds. blue, red, or green. . same as a lobster’s claw. 





4. The beak is a lightweight C 
thin shell filled with air cells. 5. Toucans use their big 6. Sometimes they eat in- 





The tongue is long, flat, and beaks to pick and eat the fruit sects, lizards, other small ani- 
featherlike. and seeds of trees and plants. mals, birds, and reptiles. 








> | 

8. When a toucan goes to 
7. The toucan nest is a hole sleep he puts his beak on his 
in a tall tree. The two eggs are back and covers it with the tail 





white and shiny. which flips backward. 
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THE POPPING POPPIES 


On spring-bright mornings 


PAUL REVERE 


The silversmith saw, 
One April night, 


I used to hate a rainy day. 
There were no outside games to play, 


California poppies 


Pop green caps and bloom. 


Then hills are blazoned 


As with great spills of gold paint 


Tipped from giants’ pails. 
By night poppies sleep; 


Morning comes and more green 


caps 
Go pop, pop-pop, pop! 


—GRACE C. ROBINSON 


The author, who can't see them, tells us Cali- 
fornia poppies begin to bloom in mid-March. 
She has used the Japanese poetry form called 


“haiku (3 “ee with 5, 7, ane — 
respectively; rhyme not expected). A rule is ile Saha wat 
that a haiku should reflect one of the seasons. And the silversmith’s voice 


House Beautiful for August 1960 has an article 
Poems there are reprinted from 
An Introduction to Haiku, by H. G. 


about haiku. 
(Doubleday), and other sources. 


somethin 
yourself,’ 


of a game... 


SAID THE SEED 


Said the seed in the spring, 
“Just watch me grow, 
Now that the sun has melted 
the snow. 


“I’m really a baby plant,” 
said the seed. 

“T’m small, but I hold all 
the food that I need 


“To send down roots and to 
send up shoots. 

I am stem and branch; I am 
flower and fruits— 


“Fruits that everyone likes 
and needs— 
And in these fruits, guess 
what! More seeds!” 
—MAY RICHSTONE 


Henderson 
The article 
states: ''Haiku is an exercise in awareness ... 
. try writing haiku 


Two lanterns shine 
From the church’s height. 


He jumped on his horse; 
Its silver-shod feet 

On the ribbonlike road 
Were sure and fleet. 


The moonlight was drip- 
ping 

Like silver down 

On each sleeping house- 
hold 

And silent town. 


Rang clarion clear 

As he called, “Wake up all! 

The British are near.” 
—JEAN BRABHAM MCKINNEY 


STONE WALLS 


I love to walk beside an old stone wall— 

A wall meandering along the road, 

Turning sometimes to wander through a field 

Or skirt a thicket. A post-fence fairly marches, 

But not my friendly wall. It seems content 

To take its time, inviting me to rest 

There on its comfortable, broad, gray back 

And watch the antics of a lively squirrel. 
—ELIZABETH PORTER KESSLER 


Ce 


* iy 


RAINY DAY 


And even though our house was roomy 
The gray rain made the inside gloomy. 
Now, I don’t mind the rain at all, 

For when no friends come to call, 
I’ve all the company I need. 

I pick me out a book, and read! 


a a 
+ ce 


= 





—GINA BELL-ZANO 











FIRST AUTOMOBILES 


The first automobiles had wooden wheels, 
And scared ail the horses in sight. 

They made quite a noise to delight all the boys, 
And broke up many a fight. 


For to have seen a brand-new machine 
Was quite an honor indeed, 

And all had to hurry to look at the surrey 
Which moved with remarkable speed. 


Yes, the wheels were of wood, and an all-metal hood 
Covered the motor inside. 

A blast of the horn in the early morn 
Caused all the dogs to go hide. 


When it finally started and spectators parted, 
The thing moved away with a roar. 

Then if it broke down in the middle of town 
And just wouldn’t go any more, 


Some jokers, of course, had to yell, “Get a horse!’ 
Which they did to haul it away. 
But they’d never say die, and with hopes soaring 
high, 
They’d start out another day. 
—JAMES R. KELLY 
Try this as a choral reading. 


FULL MOON NIGHTS 


On full moon nights those who rise 
And rub the slumber from their eyes 
Can, from their windows, riches see— 
Silver leaves on every tree; 
Meadows wet with silver dew; 
Rooftops drenched with silver, too; 
Highways rolling silver down 
Through the country, through the 
town; 

Rivers flowing bright and free, 
Shipping silver to the sea. 

—GEORGE L. KRESS 















































Raindrops Song 


WORDS BY BETIMA MACK 
MUSIC BY GENEVIEVE JEFFREY 
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1, One | day the sky grewcloud-y, And abhi be-gan_ to hi When | sud-den-ly I heard a tune I 
2. The | rain-drops all were sing-ing! And as_ the words grew plain, I did- n't mind the wet at all--For 
3. Now |when it rains I’m hap- py. No |more will I  com-plain, It’s so much fun to lis-ten to The 
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Chorus 


had- n't heard be - — 


re - frain.__ 
the _ rain. 


this was their 
mu-sic of 


ritard, 


Autoharp C 


help to make the flow-ers grow, And 


clean the dust-y street; We 


C G’ 


We are the mer-ry rain-drops, 


teach the wheat to stand. 


help to keep the grass so green And 


Betima Mack’s poem, which appeared in the April 1954 issue 
of Tue Instructor, inspired Miss Jeffrey’s tuneful melody 


MOVING MEN 


Are you moving? 

Moving men can move anything for you. 

They are strong and they know how to carry 
things. 

One man carries the refrigerator. 

Another man picks up a bridge table, two 
chairs, and a lamp. 

A third man takes the TV, 

And the other two men come back for the bed 
and the bureau and the desk. 

“Does this go?” they ask you. “Does this go? 
And this?” 

“Got it, Mike? Hold it...” they grunt, easing 
the piano down the stairs. “EE -up!” Into the 
moving van it goes. 

They can move anything. 

Better keep away when they come. They might 

put you in the van and move you away, too! 
Before you’re ready! 
—ROBERT GARVEY 


MOBILES 


Let us make some mobiles 
To spin in space; 

They lend an airy loveliness 
To any place. 


Let us make some mobiles— 
Stars and birds— 
To lightly sway on silken 
threads 
Like singing words. 
—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


JET PEN 


Twilight’s a clean blue blotter 
Star-tacked to a wall of pink, 
And vivid above the water 
There’s a scrawl of violet ink. 


Then a shining ball-point travels 


In a new speed-writing test, 
To map a summer evening, 
To diagram the west. 


—MAUDE RUBIN 


come to bless the land. 






G’ 


wash the dirt-y side-walk; 


make the air so sweet. 


G’ ; : 


LET children sing the verse in a free rhythmic manner, as if 
telling a story. Then suggest they sing the chorus softly and 
quickly. For variety, try one or more of these ideas. Play 
the accompaniment pattern only, two octaves higher. Or 
play the autoharp for the chorus accompaniment, using only 
the silver strings (those in high register) and with four short 
quick strokes per measure. Perhaps you can create an intro- 
duction to simulate thunder—loud CEG piano chords in a 
low register, for example. Drums can be added if desired. 
You might also let half the class whisper ‘pit-ter-pat-ter™ 
rhythmically and softly during the entire song. 


ON THE FARM 


At night our clock with its tick and its chime 

Tells us all when it is time— 

With the dishes washed and the paper read— 

To put out the light and go to bed. 

But at crack of dawn, with the bright sun still 

Hiding itself behind the hill, 

Our two red roosters, feeling that they, 

And they alone, must wake the day 

(And not the clock, which they think is slow), 

Flap their wings and crow and crow. 

And they don’t let up till the east is red 

And they’ve got each one of us out of bed! 
—ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 
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ARITHMETIC BOUNCE 


Chairs (about ten) are placed in a circle. Ten 
children sit in the chairs, another ten stand be- 
hind them. Each seated child is given a number 
beginning with 1. The teacher uses a large rub- 
ber playground ball. As she says a combination, 
perhaps 2 x 2, she bounces the ball into the circle. 
The child whose “name” is four must rise and 
catch it on the first bounce. If he fails to stand 
and catch it, he must change places with the per- 
son who is standing behind him. If the wrong 
person rises and catches the ball, he must forfeit 
his chair to the person standing. Change names 
at intervals. HELEN SMADES 


AN ADJECTIVE GAME 


Each group or row is give 
en a noun. One pupil from 
each group works at the 
board. At a given signal 

, all write as many adjec- 
tives to describe their 
noun as they can in three 
minutes. Words must be 
sensible and appropriate. 
The lists on the board are 
examined and discussed, and 
additions made from those 
at the seats. Play this 
same game with verbs and 
adverbs. Paul C. Burns 





TOSS THE BALL 


fiat 


STRING PICTURES 





SPELLING 


Have you ever put spell- 


ing words on separate flash 
cards for drill? Cards are 
shuffled easily so children 
must actually know words 
and not rely on the order. 
It. eliminates the possibili- 
ty of children learning by 
rote. LAURA HURTEL 











Boys especially will like this game. Six soup cans are painted a bright color such 
as orange, numbered for scoring, and attached to a piece of plywood about 16” x 


24”. A little rubber ball is used. 


The boys decide what the score will be; 300 is good to start with. The first boy 
stands about five feet from the game board and has three chances to throw the 
ball into the cans. He keeps an account of his score. The one reaching the final 


score first is the winner. 
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SISTER JOSEPH MARIE 


With light pencil or 
chalk strokes, sketch a 
figure on colored or ma= 
nila paper. Using odd 
bits of string or yarn, 
paste them along the 
lines. Colored yarn 
flowers and heavy cord 
portraits are only a few 
of the ideas that can be 
developed. Emma Green 


WRITING READINESS 


Use this as a prewriting activity for kin- 
dergarten. Large pieces of newsprint paper 
(one for each child) are folded into quar- 
ters. In one space the children make trian- 
gles. As they do, introduce the word and 
have them suggest things that look like this 
form—Indian tents, slides, roof tops, swings, 
and so on. In the second space they make 
squares, again learning the word and think- 
ing of things that this shape reminds them 
of—houses, boxes, blocks. The third space 
contains circles—trings, hoops, balls, suns. 
The fourth space can contain pictures of 
anything the children want. Or you may 
have them make large X’s here, teaching 
the letter name, and the word “cross.” Al- 
ways have the children go from left to right, 
and make the proper writing strokes on 
each of the forms. This is a good first ex- 
perience in keeping work uniform, and with- 
in certain spaces. Color the forms later if 
desired, BEATRICE NESBITT 


SOeeg 








S000 


KINDS OF HOUSES 


When talking about different kinds of 
homes, ask your first-grade pupils to im- 
agine the kind of house they would like 
to live in. They need not be real but can 
be make-believe, never-can-be houses— 
a candy-cane house, a castle on the 
moon, a huge sea shell at the bottom of 
the ocean, and so on. Let each draw a 
picture of this home. Staple pictures to- 
gether end to end to make a “movie.” 
Roll the papers on two dowel sticks 
placed inside an open cardboard carton. 
Have each child tell about his picture. 
Tape-record the talks and play back to 
make an interesting sound movie done 
by children. BEVERLY FOX 


LIGHT THE NOSE 


You can use this electric board for al- 
most any subject. Use plywood about 40” 
x 60”, adding a simple frame. The 
clown’s face is painted in the middle. His 
nose is a red electric light bulb which 
lights up when the right answer is found. 
A small transformer is at the top of the 
board and sixteen hooks are inserted on 
each side. Electric wires, on the back, 
run from each problem to its answer. 
(The key is kept carefully tucked away. ) 
Cards containing problems and answers 
are made and hung in place. (Be sure 
they follow the board’s key.) A child 
places the hook and wire on a problem. 
Another child tries to place the other 
hook and Wire on the correct answer 
(making the nose light) before the teach- 
er counts to ten. MARJORIE MACDONALD 





BOOK -DISPLAY RACK 


Make this book-display 
rack to add emphasis to Na- 
tional Library Week. Make 
two nail holes 6” apart 
along the center of a piece 
of scrap wood about 8” x 12” 
x %”. Screw in two wire 
coat hooks until tight. 
Paint or shellac the wood. 
When dry, place a book be- 
tween the hooks. It can be 
shown closed or open. Sev= 
eral children might make 
these and present them to 
the library. John Almond 


A STORY TO FINISH 


Chitter Red Squirrel and Chatter Gray Squirrel were 
friends. One day they were having their morning fun, 
chasing each other up and down the old oak tree. Chatter 
found an acorn and when Chitter was on the ground, he 
threw it at him. Whump! It landed right on top of Chit- 
ter’s head! Chitter was in the habit of losing his temper, 
and this time he was furious! 

“Tll get you for that,” he screamed. “You see if I 
don’t!” And up the tree he dashed after the gray squirrel. 

But Chatter was not paying any attention to Chitter’s 
anger. His sharp eyes had spied something on the ground. 
He uttered a low warning sound. Chitter stopped short. 

“Look there,” chattered Chatter. 

There, slithering noiselessly toward them, was their 
dread enemy, a marten. Moving as swiftly as a weasel, 
he could follow them right up the oak tree. 

Chitter’s anger vanished. He had to think of a way 
to save his friend and himself. Suddenly he had a plan. 
“Chatter, I know what to do. We'll... VIRGINIA CRARY 











SAFETY REMINDERS 


BEANBAG HIT 


With the many tragedies resulting 


One person is “it” and has a 
from children in accidents, I found 


beanbag. He catches others by 








it important to devise something 
short, snappy, and practical to alert 
my little ones. We wrote safety jin- 
gles using the octagon format. The 
words “Stop! Danger!” were used to 
introduce each rule. Each rule was 
written on white bristol board bor- 
dered with red. The cards can be 
taped to a dowel rod or stapled to a 
2” vertical cardboard strip about 15” 
long so children can hold them. We 
use them as drill for “Safety Time.” 
They also are good to carry in 
parades. FANNIE L. MICHAELS 


hitting or touching them with the 
beanbag. Those caught become 
helpers. They catch others and 
hold them, calling “it” to come 
and touch the one being held 
with the beanbag. If the one 
caught can get away meanwhile, 
he may. As a safety measure, do 
not let anyone be held around 
the neck. DOROTHY E. CRAM 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested”? ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful te others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.¥. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but fer each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful te you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
fal as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


LEARNING TO TIE 


To help children 
learn to tie, I puta 
shoelage on the back 
of each chair for 
practice. When some- 
one can tie a bow, 
his name is added to 
a large paper bow on 
the bulletin board. 

Winifred McCarthy 





TINY PUPPETS 


Encourage your children to create 
simple pipe-cleaner puppets. Bodies 
are three pipe cleaners; clothes are 
made from scrap cloth, crepe paper, 
or paper tissues, and fastened with tape, 
paste, staples, or thread. Use heavier 
thread for strings and fasten the ends 
to pieces of heavy cardboard. This is a 
good individual project for the child 
who enjoys working with small dainty 
things. JANE REEBS 
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TO MARKET, TO MARKET 


We make heavy cardboard cans and stand them 
along the chalk tray to simulate grocery shelves. 
Printed on a can is the name of a food beginning with 
a consonant. Another food having the same begin- 
ning consonant may be on the other side. However, 
no consonants will be on more than one can. The 
teacher calls the item she wants a pupil to choose. 
Soup is easy to find because it is the only can bearing 
a name starting with the s sound. As we proceed to 
final consonants, another step is added in choosing. 
The soup can may have salt on the other side. The 
person must consider the ending letters and then show 
the proper side of the can. RUTH SEYMOUR 


WRITING THE NUMBERS 





BUTTERFLIES 


You can develop some 
creative expression by 


encouraging your second- 


graders to create imag- 


inary butterflies. Made 


from colored construc- 
tion paper, the body is 
glued or stapled toa 

kindergarten slat or a 


wooden stick. Wings are 


bent so they will flap 


in the breeze. Bottom of 


the stick acts as a 
handle. Ruth N. Wild 





Ten children are sent to the chalkboard. The teacher says, “We 
are going to write one of the 20’s (or whatever numbers are to be 
reviewed) .” Each writes a number—21, 24, 27, and so on, and cov- 
ers it with his hand. At a signal all uncover their numbers. The teach- 
er starts with the child at one end of the board, asking, “What is 
your number?” The children answer, “27,” “21,” “23,” and so on. 
When a child has a number previously called, the one who first 
called it says, “That’s my number. Change it.” The child must then 
change his number. If he finds it difficult to think of a change, a 
child may ask those in their seats for help. The game continues to 


the end of the line. 


STOP! GO! 





KATHLEEN G. COLES 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Use some indoor safety play to remind children how careful they must be 
in crossing streets and intersections. Ask the custodian to construct a simple 
stop-light model. Appoint a new class policeman each day. Let the other 


children take turns being drivers and pedestrians, 


JANE SMITH 
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RICE BIRDS 


PICK A STORY 


Give each child four slips of pa- 
per. On two, he describes briefly 
two characters; on the third he puts 
a place--geographical location, type 
of home, room, vehicle, and So on. 
The last slip contains a time--year, 
month, hour. Place in three paper 
bags, keeping each category separate. 
Then have each child choose two 
characters, a place, and a time. 
These are the basis for creative sto= 
ries. Such an activity gives chil- 
dren a chance to stretch their imag- 


inations. Joan Moyse 








For a different spring activity, several in my class made birds of dyed 
rice. Rice may be dyed with food coloring or tempera, mixing colors to 
get the various shades. Outlines of birds are drawn on construction 
paper. With mucilage, glue, or household cement, a small part of the 
bird is “painted” and rice of the color for that part is laid in place. Rice 
kernels should be placed closely together but not overlapping, and 
should be laid according to the lengthwise lines of the bird. Eyes and 
markings for identification are small pieces of rice broken off and laid 
in place. Add a nest, branches, leaves, and flowers from more rice 
kernels. Move the rice with tweezers, a pencil point, a toothpick, or a 
bobby pin. ZOE BELLE COX 


PLAYING “SOLDIERS” 


To help my retarded children gain an 
understanding of adding and subtracting, 
we play a game I call “Soldiers.” As 
“captain,” I call a group (any number) 





MOSAIC MAPS 


Mosaic maps made from tile are very 
effective in my fifth grade. Materials 
needed are several colors of plastic floor 
tile, plywood the size the map is to be, 
one pound of spackling plaster (costing 
about 25c a pound), heavy scissors, and 
plastic resin glue. The map is outlined 
on plywood with a dark pencil. The tile 
is chipped into small odd-shaped pieces 
and the pieces glued mosaic fashion 
about %” apart into the outline. One 
color for each state or country and blue 
for the water areas is a good combina- 
tion but any plan could be followed. Let 
stand overnight. To fill spaces between 
the tile, make a paste of spackling plas- 
ter and water about as thick as starch. 
Pour over the map, then rake across it 
with the straight side of a piece of tile 
until the mixture has filled all the spaces 
and is level with the tile. When complete- 
ly dry, the tile can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth. To finish the map, brush the 
entire surface with shellac. When it is dry, 
hang the map. LARUE H. AYRES 


GOOD -HEALTH 
TREE 


We painted a 3%’ tree on 
heavy cardboard and mounted 
it on the bulletin board. Each 
pupil made a red apple and 
wrote his name on it. We hung 
these on the tree. Every morn- 
ing we read our health rules 
together. As each is read, the 
children raise hands if they 
have remembered to do these 
things. If a child has forgot- 
ten to carry out a rule, his ap- 
ple comes off the tree for that 
day. JOAN MC CANN 


HELPING HANDS 


Use this idea now or file it for use 


next September. From colored con-= 


of children to the front of the room. Di- 
rections such as “Take away one,” “Take 
away two,” are given. If I say, “Take 
away three,” for example, the first three 
children go to their seats. With adding, 
as I say, “Add one,” or “Add two,” the 
proper number join the line in front. 
This game causes the children to think 
of themselves as single units. They must 
decide whether it is up to them to leave 
or to join the “soldiers.” After playing 
for a while, I give each child a chance 
to be “captain.” He gets additional train- 
ing in number concepts as he watches 
the line change according to his own 
orders. ELIZABETH KRYNSKI 





Struction paper cut hand-shaped 
pieces with an extension to fold over 
the wrist for a cuff. Cut as many as 
you have room duties. Paste these on 
tagboard, 28” x 22”, adding a title, 
"Helping Hands." Fold extension 

back toward wrist to make a cufflike 
pocket. Paste the ends of cuffs if nec- 
essary. Write a duty on the tagboard 
below each hand. Write each pupil's 
name on tag strips and slip one into 
each pocket. Clarissa Stephens 
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Save Money in Bri 


Travel by train! 


Save time, too. No “bumper-to-bump- 


tain 


“= 


+ 


G92! £50999 ! 


ILWAYS ‘ RAILWAYS 





er” driving ... arrive rested and 
relaxed. Delicious meals only $1.50 
complete. Thrift Coupons good also on 
Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy 
a book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 
Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


‘34°°23 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. I, 1-4 
, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 





How about 
a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 
9 consecutive days 
on any train in the 
United Kingdom 
(except a few Conti- 
nental boat trains) 
with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Tick- 
et”. It’s your pass 
for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, 
$39; Second Class, 
$26. 









YO Pee ee eee aO SEE EET SOS HEHE LOSSES OSESESTEOSOOTES 


The only COMPLETE WORD RECOGNITION PROGRAM now published 


PHONICS WE 


From grade one through the middle and upper grades. 
The Most Widely Used 
Phonics Program 
Correlated in every respect with 
all leading reading series. 
Write for full information. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 2500 Prairie Ave. 


( Alans Chicago 16, Illinois 
50 ROGET CSET" | 223-225 S. Mein St. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information about PHONICS WE USE for 


grade 


Name 





School 





Address 
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Know How 
(Continued from page 42) 


Mr. Fitch smiled. Then he 
frowned. “It’s only an excuse. They 
don’t want to buy more.” 

Albert’s heart sank.’ He tried 
again. “But maybe-——-maybe some 
people would buy more. I could de- 
liver every day after school. On 
Saturdays I could work all day.” 

Mr. Fitch frowned again, as he 
said, “No, it just wouldn’t do. A 
wagon? No! Maybe if I could af- 
ford a big truck and a steady 
driver, but a wagon—no!” 

Albert was so disappointed he 
felt like crying. “Well, I guess I 
had better go home now. My moth- 
er is waiting for her things.”’ Albert 
paid Mr. Fitch and hurriedly left 
the store. 

That evening Albert told his 
father about his conversation with 
Mr. Fitch. 

“Well, you certainly tried,” his 
father said. “Your idea is a good 


This Worked for me! 


...a rocking chair 
for reading security 








IT WASN'T a frontal attack on phonics 
nor a kinesthetic method of approach that 
stimulated Johnny's interest in reading. It 
was a little old wooden rocking chair from | 
the teacher's attic. She had taken it to school to use ina | 
Thanksgiving dramatization, but it did not get back home 
until much later. Watching Johnny's pleasure in rocking 
during free moments brought about a plot to allow any 
child who prepared a story well enough to read to the class 
to sit in the Royal Rocker to do it. Johnny's enthusiasm for 


“All I know is that he thinks the 
customers wouldn’t buy more, even 
with delivery. But I think they 
would.” 

His father grinned, “They might, 
son.” 

Albert thought this over. Once 
again he lay awake thinking. Then 
he had a new idea. He smiled 
happily to himself, turned over on 
his side, and finally slept. 

The next day Albert again raced 
to Fitch’s Food Store after school. 
“May I talk to you a minute, Mr. 
Fitch?” asked Albert excitedly. 

“T haven’t any time now. I have 
to work on my displays. I told you 
yesterday that I don’t need a de- 
livery boy,” answered Mr. Fitch 
impatiently. 

“But, sir, I'll deliver for free— 
no pay.” 

Mr. Fitch was surprised. “What 
good would that do you?” 


words grew speedily as he rocked and read. Looking upon 
his peers from the old rocker gave him confidence. 








one, and you made some very good 
points to Mr. Fitch, too. I’m proud 
of you!” 

“You mean you don’t think I 
was silly?” exclaimed Allen. “The 
way Mr. Fitch frowned at the idea 
of a wagon, I thought—” 

“No, I don’t think you were silly. 
Just because you didn’t succeed 
doesn’t mean you were silly or 
wrong or even that you failed. 
Your trying is a gain for next 
time.” 

“A gain?” asked Albert. He 
wasn’t sure he knew what his father 
meant. 

“Certainly. It is a gain in ex- 
perience.” 

“A _lot of good that does me,” 
said Albert dejectedly. 

“It does you a lot of good,” an- 
swered his father. “Experience is 
know-how. In other words, you 
learn from experience. You've 
learned what you are up against. 
You know more now than you did 
before you talked to Mr. Fitch.” 


Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 





“T might get tips. And if your 
customers bought more, you might 
hire me.” 

“I don’t know.” Mr. Fitch looked 
thoughtful. Then he said, “All right, 
Albert. You can try it on Saturday. 
Everything over $3.00 gets de- 
livered.” 

Albert left the store. Finally he 
had a chance to prove that he was 
right! 

Saturday was a success! Some of 
the women who wanted just five 
pounds of flour or just five pounds 
of potatoes bought twice as much 
when they learned they could have 
it delivered. Mr. Fitch’s business 
really increased with Albert’s de- 
livery service! 

In the weeks that followed, de- 
livery really boomed at Fitch's 
Food Store. In fact, Mr. Fitch 
asked one of Albert’s friends to 
help on Saturdays. And soon Albert 
had enough money to buy the new 
bicycle he wanted. He spent every 
Sunday afternoon riding it! 
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A Gift from Saint Carlos 
(Continued from page 43) 


At last the teacher dismissed the 
class. Carlos and Antonio raced 
each other home. As soon as Carlos 
had eaten his lunch of roasted pota- 
toes and beans, he headed for the 
sheep pen. 

He passed the field of corn where 
his father was working. His father 
called to him, “Do not forget to 
come home on time today, Carlos.” 

Papa was teasing him about for- 
getting the fire this morning. Papa 
thought of him only as a foolish 
child who needed to be reminded 
of even the smallest duty. 

“Yes, Papa,” he answered, as he 
started the flock on its way along 
the rocky mountainside to a level 
field where the grass grew thick 
and green. 

One of the young lambs turned 
away from the others. Carlos ran 
to guide him back. “If only I had 
a burro,” he thought again. “How 
much easier it would be to care for 
the sheep.” 

But he must think of this no 
more! He would think of the fiesta 
and the gifts he would receive. He 
hoped nothing would happen to 
make him late returning home! He 
would tell the sheep to hurry with 
their supper. 

What would his family give him? 
A soccer ball for him and Antonio 
to play with after their work was 
done? A brightly striped poncho to 
keep him warm and dry? He knew 
the gifts from his friends would be 
small because they were so poor, 
but he would be grateful and happy 
anyway. 

At last Carlos and the flock of 
sheep reached the pasture. Carlos 
climbed to the top of a big rock to 
watch the sheep while they grazed. 
A huge bird flew overhead. He fol- 
lowed it with his eyes, wondering 
if it would fly all the way to Lima 
and the ocean. How big and strong 
its wings were! 

He looked at his own thin brown 
arms. Would they never grow big 
and strong? He sighed and looked 
down at the flock. They were graz- 
ing contentedly. Suddenly he saw 
that one of the smaller lambs had 
squeezed into an opening in the 
high wall of rock that surrounded 
the pasture. Even now, the lamb 
was disappearing from sight. 

Carlos jumped down and raced 
toward the opening. It was very 
narrow. As small as he was, could 
he even get through? 

Biting his lip, he turned sideways 
and, little by little, worked his way 
through the passage. Jagged pieces 
of rock tore at his poncho and he 
squirmed out of the old garment 
like a snake shedding its skin. The 
rock tore at his skin through his 
thin shirt and the cold wind that 
whistled through the opening made 
him shiver. 

At last he reached the end of the 
passage. He stepped out onto a 
ledge about two feet wide. Beyond 
the ledge, the earth seemed to drop 
away. On either side of him the 
ledge vanished around a curve in 
the mountainside. He could not see 
the lamb. 

“I will pray to the good St. 
Carlos,” he whispered aloud. “Sure- 


ly today of all days he will help me 
find the lamb.” 

He knelt on the hard rock and 
folded his hands. “Please help me 
find the lamb so I will not be late 
to my fiesta,” he prayed. It didn’t 
sound quite right to him, but St. 
Carlos must have understood, be- 
cause just then he heard a faint 
bleating from somewhere below. 

He jumped up and walked to the 
edge of the ledge. Looking down, 
he saw the white form of the lamb 
lying very still on another ledge 
several feet below. The lamb 
bleated again and tried to get up, 
but one of his legs hung limply. He 
fell back again. 

“He has broken his leg,” thought 
Carlos. “What shall I do?” It was 
too far to jump down, and too 
steep to climb down from here. 

He looked around for another 
way to reach the lamb. Walking to 
the left, he found the ledge dis- 
appeared into the steep mountain- 
side. He went back and looked 
around the curve to his right. Here 
the ledge seemed to turn into a 
path that twisted its way down to 
the ledge where the lamb was lying. 
He might be able to make it—if 
there were no wide gaps he had to 
jump across or loose rock to 
crumble beneath his feet. 

Carlos huddled, shivering, against 
the cold wet rock. “I wish I hadn’t 
found the lamb,” he thought. “I 
could leave it there. Perhaps Papa 
would not even miss one little lamb. 
Even if he did, surely he would not 
blame a small boy for leaving it. 
Papa was right. I am still a child. 
If I were a man, I would know 
what I had to do.” 

The lamb bleated again as if it 
were calling to him. He stood up 
and took a deep breath. “I must 
try,” he thought. “At least I must 
try to save the lamb.” Clutching 
the side of the mountain with one 
hand, he moved slowly along the 
narrow ledge until he rounded the 
curve. 

His heart sank to his toes. Be- 
fore him was a pile of small, loose 
stones. Was there solid rock be- 
neath? Or would one step cause 
him and the whole ledge to go 
tumbling down the steep slope? 

Carefully he put out his foot and 
nudged one of the stones. It bound- 
ed down the mountainside, carrying 
others with it. Trembling, Carlos 
pressed his face against the solid 
rock beside him. 

At last the noise from the falling 
stones stopped and he dared to look 
before him again. The pile of stones 
was smaller, but still he could see 
no solid rock beneath them. His 
heart pounded as he once more 
nudged a stone with the toe of his 
sandal. The stones did not move. 
Carefully he stepped onto the 
stones. Still they did not move. 

Sighing with relief, he went on 
down the path. At last he reached 
the ledge where the lamb was lying. 
It saw him and tried to get to its 
feet again. 

“Careful, little one,” Carlos said 
softly. “You will hurt your leg even 
more.” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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~says Helen Traubel, internationally famous Star of the New York Metropolitan Opera 


Helen Traubel has seen the world from 
the most glamorous viewpoint in the 
world—the stage of a Metropolitan 
Opera Concert star. But, Missouri is 
the “Heartland of Hospitality” when 
Miss Traubel has a longing to visit 
the home folk in her native St. Louis. 


St. Louis is the Eastern gateway to 
some of the spectacular scenic spots 
in Missouri. Only a couple of hours’ 
drive brings you into the heart of the 
Ozark fis ing. and family vacation 
wonderland. Up and down the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers, historic 
spots exude the memories of Mark 
Twain, Daniel Boone, Civil War 
heroes of Blue and Gray and stirring 
days of the “Mother of the West.” 


All over Missouri, 33 state parks, 7 big 
lakes and a dozen famous clear-water 
floating and fishing streams, invite you 
to relax, eat, rest and enjoy yourself. 
In the metropolitan centers of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, you can take advan- 
tage of some of the world’s famous art 
galleries, cultural centers, metropolitan 
amusement, major league baseball. 


“You all come!” For the happiest, low- 
cost family vacation in years! We're 
glad to help you plan it, suggest places 
to go, things to see and how to get 
there. Just mail coupon below. 


NEW MARINA, on the same spot on the 
Mississippi from which Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn set forth on their memorable 
adventures. Hannibal is the center of the 
fabulous chain of lakes hunting and 
boating area of the upper Mississippi. 





“Heartland of 











SHAW’S GARDENS, St. Louis, has no 
counterpart in the United States. Com- 
parable only to the famous Kew Gardens 
of London, it contains the largest collec- 
tion of plant life in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


FOREST PARK, St. Louis, is the second 
largest city park in the country. Its many 
attractions include the world-famous zoo, 
Jewel Box, Municipal Opera, Jefferson 
Memorial and Art Museum. 


FREE! Big, New 40-Page Book 


Missouri Resources & Development 
Commission 

Dept. D 146 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 40- 


page, full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S 
SHOW ME”. 
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Instructor Hobbies Series 
(Next month, Photography) 
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Lois plans to show this picture to her class. 





My Hobby Is 


DRAWING 


Where do you work on your hobby? 

I do most of my drawing in my room. 
And usually I have a sketch pad and 
some pencils in our car, so when I go 
with my family on trips, I sometimes 
draw places that we visit. 


Do you always draw with pencils? 
Oh, no. I like to experiment with 
other things such as colored chalk, 
charcoal, crayon, pens, and paint- 
brushes. I use pencils most of the time 
because they are handy to carry around. 


What do you do with your draw- 
ings when they are finished? 
Sometimes I take the ones I like 
best to school to show my class and 
my art teacher. My father and sister 
like to draw, too, so we have an “art 
gallery” in our basement. My father 
hung’ some burlap across the wall. 
Every two or three weeks we each 
choose what we want to show in the 
gallery. Then we tack the pictures to 
the burlap and discuss them together. 


What do you draw most often? 

I like to make pictures of animals 
best of all. My dog Toby is a good 
model. I also have a canary which | 
draw pictures of. When we are on 
trips, I sketch the scenery, and some- 
times I draw pictures of the people we 
meet. I put my drawings of trips in a 
scrapbook along with my souvenirs. 


How did you first become inter- 
ested in drawing as a hobby? 

My art teacher at school always has 
such interesting projects for us to do. 
I guess I really got interested in art 
through her. I also have several books 
about drawing. They make it sound so 
easy and so much fun that I really 
want to draw. My father draws in his 
spare time. He takes time to help me, 
too. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Free Brush Designing, Egbert and Barnet (Loth- 
rop). A World of Pattern, White (Branford). 
Young Artists (texts for grades 1-8), Kysar, 
Maxcy, and Roberson (Prang). (See page 99) 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 
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commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, “The 
Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 
information see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 
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Spanish Exploration and 
Discovery 
(Continued from page 47) 


Bleeker, S.: Pueblo Indians, Farm- 
ers of the Rio Grande (Morrow). 

Burnham, S.: Hero Tales from His- 
tory (Winston). 

Burton, H.: Real Book about Treas- 
ure Hunting (Garden City). 

Campbell, C.: Coronado and His 
Captains (Follett). 

Carmer, C., ed.: Cavalcade of 
America (Lothrop). 

Duvoisin, R.: They Put Out to Sea, 
The Story of the Map (Knopf). 
Fletcher, S. E.: American Indian 

(Grosset). 

Lambert and Pei: The Book of 
Place Names (Lothrop). 

Lovelace, M. H.: What Cabrillo 
Found (Crowell). 

Rounds, G.: Buffalo Harvest (Holi- 
day). 

Syme, R.: Balboa, Finder of the 
Pacific; Vasco da Gama, Sailor 
Toward the Sunrise; De Soto, 
Finder of the Mississippi (Mor- 
row). 


The Politest Giraffe in Africa 
(Continued from page 41) 


mother monkey teaching her baby 
to swing by the tail. 

“My goodness!” said the mother 
monkey. “You certainly aren’t the 
politest giraffe in Africa! It isn’t 
at all polite to peek while we are 
practicing. It makes us nervous.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Jerry. 
His big brown eyes looked worried. 
“But what can I do? I never know 
if there is anyone behind the leaves 
until it is too late. And I’m so 
hungry,” he added. 

“Well,” said the mother monkey 
kindly, “we can practice somewhere 
else. Come along, Minerva!” The 
monkeys climbed higher into the 
tree. 

“Thank you for not being angry,” 
Jerry called after them. Then he 
stood there, trying to figure out a 
way to stop eating leaf walls and 
roofs. If only there were some way 
of knowing who was where in this 
big forest! Perhaps he should eat 
only grass. He never seemed to dis- 
turb anyone on the ground. But he 
thought it would be very boring to 
eat only grass for breakfast and 
lunch and dinner. 

“Oh, dear,” he sighed. There 
didn’t seem to be any answer to his 
problem. 

“What’s the matter, Jerry?” 

Jerry looked around. There was 
his mother, having her breakfast 
from a tree behind him. No one 
was complaining that she was eat- 


She reached her long neck up to 
a clump of leaves and blew gently. 
Then she whispered, “Anyone 
home?” She waited for an answer, 
but there was none, so she took a 
big bite of leaves from the clump. 

“You mean you do that before 
every bite?” Jerry’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“Not every bite,” said his mother, 
“just every new clump of leaves. If 


there is anyone in the clump, they'll 
tell you.” 

“I hope I remember when I’m 
really hungry!” said Jerry. 

“You'll have to practice,” said 
his mother. “Secon you'll do it with- 
out even thinking about it.” 

Jerry went up to a clump of 
leaves on the other side of the tree 
and blew gently. He whispered, 
“Anyone home?” 


“Yes,” a bird twittered softly, 
“and please don’t wake the babies.” 

“Excuse me,” Jerry whispered. 
He backed away and tried another 
clump. This time there was no an- 
swer. He ate and ate. Soon he was 
no longer hungry. 

After that, Jerry always blew and 
whispered at a new clump of leaves. 
Soon he was called the “politest 
giraffe in Africa.” 
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Handicraft School at Fundy National Park, New Brunswick 









The 


Canadian 
Scene 


Scroors OUT...anda 
whole summerful of holiday 
lies ahead. Plan to brush up 
your Shakespeare? Summer 
schools and festivals abound 
e+.» yOu can pursue music and 
your favorite hobby, too. Artis- 
tic leanings? Art galleries and 
handicraft shops galore wait 
to tempt you. Love to delve 
into the past? Canada is full 
of pageantry and history. If 
you’re the outdoor type, 
there’s ample opportunity for 
swimming, boating, golf and 
tennis. Places to stay? Gay 
summer resorts, cottages, 
motels and plenty of spacious 
camping sites are easily acces- 
sible. Whatever your wont, the 
place for you is Canada—and 
getting here by bus, car, train 
or plane is as easy as ABC! 








D-7-02-03 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 


FREE! rhe Canadian 
Vacation Package and the 
pamphlet, Summer Courses 
in Canada, the /atter con- 
taining a general outline 


. , OTTAWA, CANADA 
ing a roof or peeking as she 


munched on the leaves. 
“Oh, Mother! How do you do 
it?” Jerry cried. 


Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to: 








7. as ‘ NAME ns 
“Do what?” his mother asked in of the various summer cour- PLEASE PRINT 
surprise. “You know how to pull ses, including arts and crafts, 
grass and leaves.” to be conducted in the prov- ADDRESS 
“How do you eat just where no inces of Canada this season. 
one is?” said Jerry. “The birds and STATE. 





monkeys think I’m peeking. I’m 
really only hungry.” 

“Oh,” said his mother. “Oh, my! 
I'm so sorry! How could I forget 
to tell you such an important thing! 
It’s very simple. Didn’t you ever 
notice that I always do this first?” 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope 














Camada »..the wonderful world at your doorstep! 
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Interest grows through USE! 
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Many Educators agree... “It is better to have several 
good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 
model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into!’ These Testa 


Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 
junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 
Qumber of quality instruments for a given budget! 


TESTA S-3 isa sturdy, full-size 
American-made microscope with finest achro- 
matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 
beginners and it is equipped with the basic 






components of standard 





















rack and pinion focusing. 


$5450 
TESTA G-4 
provides variable 
magnification from 100x 
to 400x and is ideal 
for the beginner in 
botany and 
biology. Makes 
teaching easier 
«+e Students 
learn faster, 
Features 6-aperture 
diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 
triple divisible objectives. A fine standard- 
size, American-made, optical instrument at 
a budget price. 
DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 
400x magnification. Triple divisible color-coded ob- 
jectives. Rotating 6-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual 
control rack and pinion focusing. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including 
@dvanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 





is rygged enough to withstand hard classroom 
use and is priced remarkably low. 
DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 


to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube. Dual control 


d microscopes. It 


$3985 













FOR NATURE STUDY 


Study live insects 
& whole specimens 


WIDE-FIELD 
MODEL A 


Microscope features 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification. 360° 
inclinable arm. 10x 
wide-field eyepiece. 
Triple divisible 
objectives. 
Dual control 
tack & pinion 
focusing. 


















a ESTA MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT.14 @ 10126 East Rush Street @ EI Monte, California 
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Depth Study of Brazil 
(Continued from page 48) 


All pupils took the same probiems. 
The more able students found their 
information in library books. The 
so-called average students used the 
state textbooks. The least able read 
from study prints and some printed 
material. This gave the teacher a 
chance to work with smaller groups. 
Achievement expectancies for each 
group varied, but each had the sat- 
isfaction of some degree of success. 

Color films and filmstrips added 
much to the “you are there” feeling. 
Discussion clarified new meanings 
and expanded vocabularies. Factual 
and imaginative writing followed 
oral discussions. 

Growth in written expression 
was brought about by a three-day 
cycle system. This meant beginning 
with a common experience such as 
seeing a film, then discussing it, and 
listing a variety of titles from 
which pupils could select a topic 
or problem. The second day was 


entrance was covered with brush. 
1 took my brother into the cave to 
hide. 

In a few hours we heard the In- 
dians walking by and then they 
stopped. They wouldn’t go past the 
skull. Frightened, they ran away, 
When my brother was well, we 
went on. Hearing a whistle, we 
came to a river. There was a boat 
going down the river. We hailed 
the boat and it picked us up. From 
there we went to other cities, al- 
ways remembering our adventure. 


Records of Latin American mu- 
sic were used throughout the study. 
They helped satisfy some of the 
emotional needs of eleven-year- 
olds, and their desire to express 
themselves aesthetically. The music 
supervisor helped improve the qual- 
ity of their singing. The physical 
education director taught them an 
original variation of the samba. 

Good up-to-date physical, polit- 
ical, and commercial maps were in 





I’m All A-Jitter 
Shirley Horne 


I’m all a-jitter! It seems that I fritter 
Away my time changing desks around. 
If Bill sits by Jim, he copies from him. 
A much better way must be found. 


Then I put Bill by Ann, which seems a good plan 
Till the yakity-yak and the chatter begin. 

Se I park Bill by Joe unaware he’s a foe 
Till Bill kicks Joe smack in the shin. 


If you have an idea, a superb panacea, 
Just wire me collect ere my sanity flies. 
I'll be grateful to you if you give me a clue 
Before I’m completely demoralized! 





spent writing a first draft, and 
checking it with the teacher to 
catch errors in fact, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. The third day 
the work was corrected, recopied, 
and filed in the notebook. As an 
example of pupil imagination and 
originality, here is “Adventuring in 
the Amazon.” It was the result of 
their rain-forest study. 


“We're flying over Manaus,” the 
pilot reported. We were getting ex- 
cited as we flew deeper into the 
Rain Forest. After a while we be- 
gan to have engine trouble. Finally 
our right engine “conked” out. The 
pilot tried to make a crash landing 
in an old abandoned Indian village. 
Our pilot was killed, and the plane 
was wrecked. My brother and I 
stayed the night in the village. The 
next morning we tried to reach the 
river. 

While walking we heard drums. 
Following the sounds we came up- 
on a live Indian village. We gave 
them the few things we had and 
tried to make friends, but they 
seemed to have other plans. They 
took us to a platform and posted 
guards. We saw the witch doctor 
bringing baskets crawling with 
snakes, and decided to make a 
break. We ran for days, always 
hearing drums coming closer. My 
brother was sick with the fever. I 
knew he was too sick to run much 
farther. I scouted ahead and found 
a cave. In front was a skull hanging 
with an arrow embedded in it. The 
cave was close to the path, but the 


evidence at all times. The opaque 
projector was used to present data 
on natural resources, air routes, 
topography, and Brazil’s place in 
world trade. Committee members 
organized and interpreted this in- 
formation for class understandings. 
Because the teacher felt that in- 
teraction and the democratic proc- 
ess were important facets of the 
study, committees flourished. 

1. One group developed a play. 

2. Another made a montage show- 
ing contrasts in living conditions 
in Brazil. 

3. Still another committee followed 
the Amazon from Iquitos to 
Manaus and then to Belém, 
showing life on or near the 
mighty river. 

4. Studying the animals, birds, and 
plant life in the Rain Forest was 
satisfying to another committee. 

5. An air map outlined on clear 
plastic was superimposed over a 
colored map showing the coun- 
tries and cities of South Ameri- 
ca. It enabled the children to see 
the relationship between air 
routes and the principal cities of 
North and South America. They 
also figured travel time between 
cities in hours by jet plane. 
One day the class was fortunate 

to see slides and displays which a 

community resident had brought 

back from a South American trip. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Journey to Latin America 
(Continued from page 52) 


the music from Xavier Cugat’s 
mambo album—Mercury MG 
20108. And they do the cha-cha to 
music “Everybody Cha Cha”—The 
Fred Astaire studio orchestra RCA 
Camden Cal 476. Dance instruc- 
tions are included in the album.) 

(After the dancers leave Stage, 
contestant and MC return to mi- 
crophone.) 

me—Are you ready, sefiorita? 

ROSA—Si, sefor. The first dance 
was “La Raspa,” a folk dance from 
Mexico. The second dance was the 
“Acapulco Polka” from Mexico. 
The last dance was a cha-cha, but 
I don’t know from which Latin 
American country it comes. 

mc—TIhe cha-cha comes from 
Cuba. I’m awfully sorry, Rosa, but 
here’s your box of 3-R_ tablets. 
Thanks for being on the show. (To 
audience.) I see that our time is al- 
most up, but we have time to meet 
our cast in a final number. 

(Bongo drummers are seated on 
stage, pianist plays, and entire cast 
sings “Peanut Vendor.”) 

mc—We want to thank our spon- 
sor, Our contestants, our studio 
dancers and singers, and of course, 
our fine studio audience. Contest- 
ants on the show were flown here by 
the Latin American Airlines flying 
the swiftest jets to and from Latin 
America. Adiés, amigos! 


EpIror1iAL Note: Latin-American 
Song Games, by Ruth De Cesare, is a 
paper-covered book of 16 folk songs 
with instructions for activities, which 
is available for $1.00 from Mills Music, 
Inc., New York 19. 


A Handful of Balloons 
(Continued from page 40) 


The blue jay had broken a big green 
balloon and a big yellow balloon 
with his beak. Sammy noticed that 
he was lower in the sky after the 
_ balloons had broken. The birds 
were high above him now. Sammy 
was glad when they flew away. 

He was just as high as the house- 
tops now, and he was floating 
toward the street where his mother 
and father and Aunt Helen and 
Uncle Henry lived. He noticed 
Aunt Helen shaking a pillow from 
the upstairs window. 

He called to her, “Aunt Helen, 
look at me. I’m up here!” 

Aunt Helen looked up. When 
she saw Sammy, her mouth popped 
open and her eyes got big! The 
pillow fell out of her hands and it 
dropped right on Uncle Henry, 
who was asleep in a chair that was 
leaning against the house. When 
the pillow dropped on his face, he 
said “Poof” and fell on the ground. 
Then he got up and looked to see 
where the pillow had come from. 
When he saw Sammy high above, 
he was so surprised that he fell 
right back down again. Sammy 
laughed at Uncle Henry and waved. 

Then he floated on down the 
street. His friend, Mr. Merkle, was 
trimming the hedges in his yard. 

“Hello, Mr. Merkle,” Sammy 
called. 

Mr. Merkle looked up. “Hello, 
Sammy. It’s warm today, isn’t it?” 
he said. He didn’t seemed surprised 


at all. You see, Mr. Merkle had a 
little boy of his own. 

“Wait, Sammy,” he called. 
“While you are up there, will you 
do a couple of favors for me?” 

“Sure, Mr. Merkle,” replied 
Sammy. 

“Will you see if you can get 
some of those leaves out of my 
eaves? It makes me dizzy to get up 
there. And would you please throw 


Ronnie’s kite down from over by 
the chimney?” 

Sammy kicked his feet so that he 
could float to the place where the 
leaves were stopping up Mr. 
Merkle’s eaves. He sat on the edge 
of the roof while the balloons 
bobbed above him. 

“Let go of one of the balloons, 
Sammy. You'll be able to stay down 
better,” said Mr. Merkle. Sammy 


let go of the string of a purple 
balloon. It floated up and away as 
if it were glad to be free. Sammy 
threw the leaves to the ground. 
Then he untangled the cord of 
Ronnie’s kite, and threw it down to 
Mr. Merkle. 

“Any time you want to come 
down a little bit, just let go of a 
balloon, Sammy. When you want 

(Continued on page 79) 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
CHART SERIES 
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DIAGRAMING DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECTS lel 


Our club publishes a monthly bulletin. 





club | publishes | bulletin oe 
N! ty 
It contains news and announcements. < 1 2 Huge 2? Color Charts 
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For Handling Ease, Printed on Both Sides of 6 Durable Boards 
Stand in chalk tray or hang by pre-inserted 


The editors send all members copies. 
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conan i ita | Geib 44-Page Correlated Teacher’s Guide 
R parents \< Sig, Sentence Diagraming—not an end in itself, buta 


creative teaching tool to help students 
¢ Think Clearly + Speak Clearly »* Write Clearly 


Each chart develops the fundamental elements 
in the building and structure of 


a sentence ...a paragraph ...a unified thought 
SCHOOL PRICE $21.85 
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} Created by Dr. Harry Bricker, Co-author of You Can Read Better; 
SS Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and Movies; in consultation with 
Leonard C. Schweitzer, English Dept., New Trier School Dist., Illinois. 
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CHILD HORIZONS 


for Kindergarten 
through Grade 3 


Four volumes of stimulating easy-to-read 
text and delightful color illustrations. 
Here is a treasury of carefully edited and 
immensely valuable resource material for 
PRE-READERS and BEGINNING 
READERS. 


Vhings to Make ond Do The Stow—dowr 


Fascinating new handicraft 
ideas for boys and girls... 
easy-to-follow directions for 
projects with ordinary house- 
hold and school materials. 


<2 


“Pitade of Storia — Quttiows Children Ask 
Character-building poems and 
stories children CAN READ 
and WANT TO READ. 


Selected from best work of 
internationally known authors. 


For reading readiness... 
childhood tales and 
poems by outstanding 
authors arouse interest 
and help build vocabulary. 


Clear, simple... satisfies 
immediate curiosity... 
stimulates reasoning... 
informative on the child's 
level of understanding. 


> 


CHILD HORIZONS « School Price $19.50 Set © Per Volume $4.95 Care 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, tnc. 
Dept. 141,130 North Wells Street * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Send for Free 
Teaching Aids .. 
Catalog 
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Have You Investigated This 
Valuable New Audio-Visual Aid? 





Original Song 


To Dramatize 





An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key... 
plus illustrated actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 


FREE! Send for 16-page teacher's guide contain- The Little Rag Dolls 
ing song analyses and suggested applications. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 


Order by album number from 


SING 'N DO Co., INC. 


P.O. BOX 279 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





Stories for Children 


in Primary and 
Elementary Grades 


each album 
(regular price $6.05) 





5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 

I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong 
Choo Choo 

Maybe I'll Find A Kitty 
Under The Christmas Tree 

An Indian Song 

I'm A Little Puppet 

My Little Puppy 

Here Comes The Circus Parade 


Album #2 (Grades K-3) 
The Lazy Little Hen 

| Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 

The Tiptoe Elf 

Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 


Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 
HOLIDAY SONGS 


The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street 
Easter Morning 

When The Flag Is Passing By 

I'm A Sailorman 

If You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful 

Caroling 


Album #4 (Grades K-3) 
IN THE TOY SHOP 


In The Toy Shop 
If | Could Have A Pony 


I'm A Little Chinese Doll 

The Snapdragon Song 

When The Little Dutch 
Shoes Parade 


Album #5 (Grades K-3) 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down On The Farm 

Little Ducky Doddle 

You'll Never Catch Mel 
Little Scarecrow 

Pumpkins On Parade 

Needle in A Haystack 
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* Combine Study and Fun this Summer 
in Wonderful WASHINGTON State 





. #. 


"ZEST 


Summer skiing sporty mountain slopes? Yes, right 
thru the Fourth of July. From campus to outdoor fun is 
only a matter of steps in Washington State. 


the West...Washington State 


Another plus! Teachers from almost 
everywhere who come to one of our many ; 
schools for the summer tell us it’s 

“more fun, more.study—for less money.” 
You'll love our ideal weather, too. 

Clip the coupon, plan to come! 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 


+ Gen'l. Administration Bidg. 


Olympic, Washington IR-2 

Send me your new full-color 36-page booklet. 

DOMO. cc cccescccccerccccesssescsecesovesscvees 
BRT dis 0 de Sane cesesecesistasvcccesesdovecees 
GOP. vvcccccscsscecocceconce WENO. . .cccccccccece 
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Depth Study of Brazil 
(Continued from page 74) 
CULMINATION 


The children were anxious to 
share their displays, learning, and 
understandings with another sixth 
grade and their parents. This meant 
planning what to do and how to do 
it. The teacher wanted the children 
to have the experience of talking 
before an audience without notes, 
using a microphone, and the satis- 
faction of finishing various tasks, 
chosen or assigned. 

Preparing for this program gave 
each child a chance to make a con- 
tribution. Experiences ranged from 
those of the boys who handled the 
mechanical equipment to the an- 
nouncers who wove the play, ex- 
hibits, creative arts, music, and in- 
formation into a performance that 
was both educational and pleasant 
to see and hear. 

Another climax came when the 
children shared the highlights of 
their study with a visiting educator 
from Montevideo, Uruguay. He, in 
turn, was a valuable resource per- 
son. 


EVALUATION 


As curriculum director, I had the 
good fortune to use this laboratory 
of learning for four observation 
periods for ten. young teachers. See- 
ing the study of Brazil unfold from 
week to week, with children and 
teacher growing more closely to- 
gether, gave these new teachers 
confidence that they could find 
ways to improve their own methods 
of teaching South America. They 
seemed to accept the challenge. 

Those who observed this project 
feel certain that these boys and 
girls have a new appreciation for 
some of our neighbors in Latin 
America. The children are now 
eager to take to the airways to in- 
vestigate other South American 
countries. They are prepared to 
use their new knowledge as a basis 
for continuing to follow the cultural, 
political, and economic history of 
Brazil, in particular. This depth 
study also improved basic learning 
skills and the techniques for group 
living. 









































“SHHHHH! Don’t get Mother 
tired or we'll have to take a nap!” 
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specify 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 








easy 
mounting 








on any 
surface 







BOSTON 
MOUNTING KIT 





FITS ALL MODELS 


guaranteed quality | 


Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners 
now can be mounted on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel without drilling. 
Your Boston can now be placed any- 
where—the new mounting kit will fit 
any model and hold it securely. Bases 
guaranteed against breakage. 


MEDIUM 


‘BLUNT ! Fine 


RANGER 
— 
BOSTON 
— 


Write today for information and prices, 
C, HOWARD HUNT PEN CO.. CAMDEN, N J 












NEW BROCHURE TELLS 
ALL ABOUT SCISSORS 


Here's a gay, authoritative, colorful, 
new brochure that every teacher 
who uses scissors or shears in 
classroom work should read. Get 
the facts on proper cutting .. . how 
to select the right scissors for the 

job . .. further information on the 
famous Ja-Son “Lefty” ... and more. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. 
108 GARDEN STREET 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


NAME (please print)................- 
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George Discovers Science 
(Continued from page 51) 


have any clothes, or furniture, or 
metal tools, or even fire to keep 
warm! And how could airplanes be 
invented, manufactured, or flown if 
it were not for science? And how 
could you play ball if science did 
not work to keep your body strong 
and healthy? 

ceorce—I never thought of that. 

MOTHER NATURE—Would you like 
to meet some of my children? 

GEORGE—I guess so. 

MOTHER NATURE (furns and ges- 
tures with her wand, and Human 
Body enters, carrying a skeleton) — 
This is Science of the Human Body, 
who is one of your best friends. 

HUMAN Bopy—One of the most 
important sciences is the one which 
teaches us how to be healthy and 
strong. (He tells more in his own 
words.) 

(Mother Nature waves her wand 
for each of the following to appear 
and identify himself: Machines, 
Electricity, Astronomy, Chemistry.) 

(As Chemistry says, “I have also 
helped to make possible the atomic 
bomb,” Science Freak comes dash- 
ing in, stops, jumps into the air 
waving his arms, and cries out, 
“BOOM!” He booms his way off 
stage.) 

6eoRGE—Who was that? 

MOTHER NATURE—That was my 
son, Science Freak. Sometimes he is 
a disgrace to the sciences, but there 
are other times when he is really a 
very useful fellow. I am afraid he 
is always just a little bit forward. 
(She waves her wand and Light 
and Sound come out, hand in 
hand.) Here are two more of my 
children, Light and Sound. How do 
you help George? 

(Light carries a rising sun of 
cardboard, with long rays attached. 
Sound carries a megaphone and 
uses it to say his speech. They tell 
what they do.) 

(Mother Nature waves wand and 
Geology, Piants, and Animals come 
in. Geology carries a huge stone 
made of brown-painted paper. 
Plants has a tree branch. Animals 
carries a small dog. She introduces 
them and they tell about them- 
selves.) 

MOTHER NATURE—One of the most 
important of the sciences is Weath- 
er. (Waves wand.) Wiil you come 
here, please? (Weather enters, car- 
rying a puffy white cardboard cloud 
over her head.) Weather is a little 
wild, but that is because no one has 
ever tamed her yet. 

(As Weather completes her re- 
port, Science Freak comes dashing 
in with a water pistol, shooting it 
into the air.) 

SCIENCE FREAK—Whee! I’m a rain- 
storm! (He spins round and round.) 
I'm a regular blizzard! I’m the 
craziest weather you ever saw! 
(Whirls off stage.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Do you still 
think science is dull and unimpor- 
tant, George? 

ceorce—Well, I guess those 
things are important enough. But 
we aren’t studying about those 
things now. We're studying about 
the oceans, and all they are good 
for is to swim in, and for ships to 
cross, 


MOTHER NATURE (disappointed)— 
And that is all you see in the 
oceans, George? Why, gracious me, 
the ocean has more interesting 
things in it than you can possibly 
imagine! 

GEORGE—What’s so_ interesting 
about it? It’s nothing but water and 
fish! 

MOTHER NATURE—WoOuld you care 
to know some of the interesting 
things about the ocean? 

ceorce—Well, O.K., if you say 
so. 

(Mother Nature gestures with 
wand and out comes Neptuna—or 
Neptune, if character is a boy— 
dressed in green gauzy material.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Neptuna, this is 
George. He thinks that the ocean 
is nothing but water and fish. 

NEPTUNA (indignantly )—Nothing 
but water and fish! Why, even if it 
were nothing but water and fish, it 
would be a marvelous thing! (Turns 
to George.) Young man, I wonder 
if you know that almost three- 
fourths of the earth is covered with 
this water! And I wonder if you 
know that there are tons and tons 
of valuable minerals in it! And that 
those fish are made up of hundreds 
of different kinds, sizes, and colors! 
I wonder if you know that there are 
also many other kinds of animals 
in the oceans, including the largest 
animal in the world, and some of 
the smallest! George, did you know 
that there are places in the ocean 
bottom which are deeper than 
Mount Everest is high? (Pauses.) 
Am I boring you, George? 

GEORGE (amazed)—No! I never 
knew those things! Could you tell 
me some more about the oceans? 

NEPTUNA—Well, George, since I 
have managed to interest you, I'll 
do even better than that. (Calls.) 
Davy! Davy Jones! 

Davy Jones (off stage)—Did you 
call, Neptuna? 

NEPTUNA—Davy Jones, there is a 
boy here who wants to know more 
about the ocean, and I thought you 
might show him some things. Could 
you bring your locker here? 

(Davy Jones enters, dragging his 
locker behind him. He pulls it until 
the front of it is visible on the side 
of stage, but back is hidden behind 
curtains, so that characters can be 
“pulled” from it at proper times. 
Ocean characters enter the back and 
are taken out by Davy Jones.) 

pavy jones—Every boy should 
know that many interesting things 
find their way in the ocean to Davy 
Jones’s locker! Here, boy, you just 
watch, and I'll show you some of 
my collection! (Opens door, pulls 
out plankton.) I even collect things 
that flaat on top of the ocean! This 
is Miss Plankton. 

GeorGeE— What is plankton? 

PLANKTON (Wears a green dress 
with a green scarf hanging loosely 
over her head)—I am a very tiny 
kind of plant which floats arcund 
in the ocean. I have a big job feed- 
ing whales and furnishing a hiding 
place for small sea animals. 

(Seaweed and Coral are pulled 
out of the locker next. They tell 
about themselves.) 

(Continued on page 84) 
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coZ 
Chicago-Los Angeles *6918 


plus tox 
4 one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 

the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 

in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out” seats, relax in the 

Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 

famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 

‘ / easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
| Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 





Ask about Santa Fe’s new 


HI-LEVEL “Go Now-Pay Later” plan 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE,IN AMERICA 


For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 
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THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 
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A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 


complete with 

carrying case 
and 

supplies 











“An ideal classroom duplicator... 


Tops for school office work too." That's what educators throughout the country 
are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. Budget price means 
your school can afford the additional duplicators necessary in modern class- 
room teaching techniques too. Will reproduce Standard Spirit workbooks, in 
addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses for the Master Spirit 
Duplicator—to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, notices, supplementary class- 
room reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 


on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. 


iMaster Addresser Company 


AT ere Pee ed oe eee eee 
| 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET ae) iy anne fe 
q MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA Se ieccicatancdn bck eta iicn vee 


Gentlemen: Please send me full Information | ° 





A Course in Summer Fun... 


FOR an education in pleasure, 
make Massachusetts your va- 
cation headquarters. There’s end- 
less variety in scenic splendor, 
smart, reasonably priced resorts. 
Swim, fish, sail, enjoy summer 
theater, music festivals 

savor New England fare... . 
explore historic sites — get the 
most out of your vacation dollars 
in Massachusetts. 






















SCENIC VACATION AREAS 


Berkshire Hills Boston Cape Cod 
Martha’s Vineyard Nantucket - North Shore 
* Old Sturbridge Village - Pioneer Valley - Plymouth 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. of COMMERCE, Div. !-3 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET ¢ BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We Want to Live 
(Continued from page 49) 


Then we must be soaked with water 
and our roots kept moist through- 
out our first growing season. I wish 
people would help keep us beauti- 
ful. 

(Off-stage solo: “Trees,” by 
Joyce Kilmer. Could be a record.) 

paisy—I guess all plants have the 
same basic needs—water, food, and 
sun. 

viotet—Not necessarily, Daisy. 
We violets, and lady’s-slippers, and 
some other flowers, can’t stand hot 
summer sun. After all, we must 
look after our complexions. (Twirls 
her parasol. She or another person 
or group sings to tune of “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm.’’) 

We're the ones who love the shade, 
E-I-E-I-O! 

Of summer sun we are afraid, 
E-I-E-I-O! 

Here is shade, there is shade, 
Plant us in the cooling shade! 
We're the ones who love the shade! 
E-I-E-I-O! 

(Spoken.) Cool, man, cool! 

(Meanwhile, while Flowers chat 
with each other, Weeds are sneak- 
ing on stage. They whisper to each 
other, “Sh, we don’t want the flow- 
ers to hear us!” Then Flowers see 
them!) 

FLowers—A weed! Another weed! 
And another! They’re all around us! 
(Ad lib.) 

weeps (pushing and _ shoving 
Flowers)—Shove aside! Move! Out 
of the way! (Ad lib.) 

tuLip—These weeds are taking all 
my food! 

PHLOx—NMine, too. This is awful! 
What shall we do? 


LaDy's-stippen—They are choking 
me! 

viotet—We must get help. 

FLOWERS—Somebody save us! 
Children! Children! 

CHILDREN (Shouting off stage)~— 
We're coming! We're coming! 
(Rush on stage.) What’s the matter? 

PETUNIA (fighting Weeds)—It’s 
these Weeds! They're taking our 
food! 

(Children start pulling Weeds, 
As a Weed is touched by a child, he 
stumbles off stage.) 

CHILDREN (ad /ib.)—I had no idea 
it was this bad. Get out of here, 
Weeds. 

FIRST CHiLD (as last Weed goes off 
Stage)—I see now we should have 
paid more attention to you Flowers, 
I’m so sorry. 

SECOND cHitp—If I had taken 
care of you, this never would have 
happened. 

tutip—Do you promise you will 
weed, water, spray, and feed us reg- 
ularly, and give us plenty of fer- 
tilizer? 

CHILDREN—We do. 

FLOwers—Yay! Three cheers for 
the Children! 

Att (gathered on stage sing to 
tune of “Jolly Old St. Nicholas” )— 
Flowers’ rights are here to stay! 
Flowers, one and all, 

Come and hear the happy tale! 
Listen to our call! 

Children who are helping 

Will answer to our needs 

We don’t need to be afraid— 
Of sickness, bugs, or weeds! 

BLACK SPOT AND WEEDS (fo audi- 
ence)—Curses! Foiled again! 








The Parable of the Rose 
Alma Aquilino 
The parts of the rosebush were deep in debate 
Over who was important and who really great. 


Said the bloom to the rest, “I’m better than you. 
I’m prettily scented and lovely to view.” 


“Humph,” said the leaves, “you exist on our skill; 
You couldn’t live long without our chlorophyll.” 


“You dolts!” cried the stems. “You'd be dragging a mile 
If you didn’t have us to support you in style.” 


“Without us,” the roots scoffed, “you’d not be around. 
We pipe food and water to you from the ground.” 


Offended at not having fared quite so well, 
The rose shook with rage till her petals all fell. 


The leaves turned their backs to the sun and refused 
To create the green stuff that everyone used. 


The stubborn stems sulked and vowed, “We'll sag or bust!” 
Then they sent every bud toppling down in the dust. 


Whereupon the roots shut their valves off and said, “Rot! 
We quit! Work for such ingrates? No! We will not!” 


A bug who had listened and thought well upon it 
Said stingingly, “You must have bees in your bonnet; 


“You all are important, you all must rely 
On each part to do its job; else you'll all die. 


“The weeds will take over and, years hence, who knows? 
Mayhap none will ever have heard of a rose!” 
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A Handful of Balloons 
(Continued from page 75) 


to go home for lunch, let them go, 
one by one, but not all at once,” 
Mr. Merkle said. 

Sammy thanked Mr. Merkle. 
Then he hopped off the roof and 
kicked his feet in the direction of 
his own house. He was getting tired 
of being up in the air with no one 
to talk to. He let go of the strings 
of two more balloons. He dropped 
some more. 

He looked down. There was Joey 
Cooper. Joey was ten years old, 
and he was very bossy. Sammy 
decided to play a trick on Joey. 

“Hello, Joey!” he called. 

Joey looked up. “What are you 
doing up there?” he said. 

“I’m taller than you are now and 
you can’t catch me!” Sammy said. 

When he let go of two more bal- 
loons, he was just above Joey’s 
head. He pointed the toe of his 
shoe down and under Joey’s cap, 
and lifted it off Joey’s head. 

Joey shook his fist at Sammy. 
“You just wait until I get you! 
You'll be sorry!” 

Sammy laughed. “You'll never 
get me,” he said. 

Joey ran after Sammy but Sammy 
was still too high for Joey to reach. 
Joey shook his fist at Sammy. Then 
he put his hand into his pocket and 
brought out his slingshot. Joey 
picked up three stones from the 
ground. Sammy kicked his feet and 
tried to float faster down the street 
—away from Joey. 

“Ping! Ping! Ping!” went the 
stones from the slingshot. 

“Pop! Pop! Pop!” went the last 
three balloons. Down came Sammy 
on the ground with a_ sudden 
“plop!” He heard Joey’s footsteps. 
What would he do now! Sammy 
put his hands over his head. The 
footsteps stopped. But Sammy 
wasn’t on the ground any more! He 
was on the floor by his own bed. 
And there was his mother standing 
beside him! 

“Sammy! You fell out of bed 
again! But it’s time to get up any- 
way.” She helped him up. “Today 
is the day for the carnival. Re- 
member?” 

Sammy rubbed his eyes. He had 
been dreaming! He looked at his 
mother. “I think I'll ride the Ferris 
wheel and the merry-go-round and 
the boats today,” he said. He didn’t 
say anything at all about balloons. 


The Bullfighter 
(Continued from page 42) 


being disgusted with her now and 
then. She was disgusted with herself. 

But Jaquita was not angry. She 
just ignored her brother. “Father 
is taking us to the bullfights this 
afternoon,” she was saying. “It is 
because you enjoy them so much— 
although I don’t see why. They are 
always the same.” 

Selena’s face brightened. “Oh, 
but each one is different! And each 
matador! It is something to see how 
each one outwits the bull with his 
daring and courage.” 

Though Selena had seen bull- 
fights at least half a dozen times, 
she never tired of them. And later 


that day, as she sat in the huge 
amphitheater, her heart beat excit- 
edly as it always did just before 
the fights began. 

The gate was opening now to ad- 
mit the bailiff. He paused beneath 
the judge’s box on his spirited pony 
to ask permission for the fight to 
begin. The judge nodded and threw 
the key to the bull pen into the 
arena. 

“How thrilling it is!” Selena 
thought as she watched the bailiff 
unlock the gate. Even the proces- 
sion which was just now beginning 
was such a wonderful sight that she 
wished it would never end. They 
were all a part of the procession— 
the matador, dressed in a costume 
of silk and velvet; the helpers in 
their rich, elegant costumes; the 
mules, decorated with bells and 
bright-colored pompons. 

Everyone applauded wildly as 
the procession rode around and 
around the ring. But Jaquita looked 
bored as she peeled the cornhusk 
off a sweet potato. Her eyes were 
on the candied sweet potato as she 
bit into it. 

“This is silly,” she murmured. 
“Everyone knows the bull will lose 
the fight. Why should everyone be 
so excited?” 

Sefior Montilez smiled fondly at 
his daughter. “I know you do not 
enjoy watching this performance. 
I suppose it is because you want to 
be part of it yourself.” He rubbed 
his chin thoughtfully. “Sometimes 
I think you would have made an 
excellent torera yourself. More than 
one lady bullfighter has made a 
great name for herself in this 
arena.” 

“I will think about it.” Jaquita 
took another bit of the potato. “I 
suppose it would be nice to be fa- 
mous.” 

Before the main performance 
began, there were two acts. First 
the capeadores darting here and 
there, flourishing their red capes 
before the bull. Then the banderill- 
eros—carrying the darts that would 
eventually be planted in the bull’s 
shoulders. It was now six o’clock. 
The matador finally stepped into 
the arena. But Selena wasn’t the 
least bit tired. This was the magic 
moment for which she had been 
waiting. She forgot all else as she 
strained her eyes to catch every 
movement of the bullfighter. 

She had watched so many other 
performances so intently that now 
she knew exactly what he would do. 
First, a slow rebolera pass, swirling 
the cape back of his body, swinging 
it around with his left hand. Then, 
another fancy pass or two. Next, a 
quick series of veronicas to tire the 
bull. This would make it easier to 
thrust his sword into the bull in the 
allotted fifteen minutes. 

Selena was so absorbed in the ac- 
tion in the arena that she continued 
to sit entranced after the perform- 
ance was over. She gave a start 
when her father gently tapped her 
on the shoulder. 

“It is time to go home,” he said. 

That night Selena dreamed that 
she was a bullfighter, so skillful 
with the cape and sword that she 
was famous throughout the whole 
country. She was disappointed when 

(Continued on page 81) 











Favorite Fairy Tales Retold 


for Primary-Graders to 
Read By Themselves 


Now your first, second and third graders have a delightful fairy 
tale series they can read independently. Imaginatively written, 
beautifully illustrated, these classic fables have a controlled vocab- 
ulary suitable for any child who has completed a basic reader at 
his grade level. 


Adapted and tested by Frances K. Pavel, a former first-grade 
teacher, THE READ IT MYSELF BOOKS have these distinctive 
features: 


Scientifically graded and tested vocabulary 
Attractive size (7/2 x 9Ye) 

Inviting format 

Large type 

Four-color covers 

Four-color illustrations 


Picture dictionary for child’s independent 
reference 


The first 8 books in the series are: 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

HANSEL AND GRETEL 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 

THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN LITTLE KIDS 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

THE UGLY DUCKLING 











For more information, write 

The John C. Winston Company 

A Diwision of 

HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Ave. 1010 Arch St. 
New York 17, N.Y. Phila. 7, Pa. 


Or your Holt, Rinehart and Winston Representative 
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ENJOY THE 
DIFFERENT WORLD OF 





Fabled and fabulous... your 
Utah vacation projects you 
into the reality of a make- 
believe world. You'll be re- 
warded with exciting scenic 
frontiers, gemlike cities and 
towns, virgin lake-filled forests, 
cultural and historical riches. 


See Zion and Bryce National 
Parks . .. Relax in Utah’s Na- 
tional Monuments and State 
Parks ... Visit the Mormon 
Country... Explore Utah’s 
expanse of Color and Contrast. 











Mormon Tabernacle and Temple on Histori¢ 
Temple Square in Salt Lake City, 


Spectacular 
a Delicate Arch 


Utah Tourist and Publicity Council 1961 
Dept. 199 Utah State Capitol —_ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Deutsch far euch 


Shirley Seidel 


The author is currently in Germany 
teaching U.S. elementary-school chil- 
dren (Army dependents) and studying 
several foreign languages. 


This is the last German column for 
'60-'61. Others were in November 
and January. ‘'Spanish and French 
for You'’ will be in May and June. 


EpITorIaL Note: There is enough material here for a number of experiences 
with conversational German. Only a person who speaks the language acceptably 
should present it to children. The spoken language varies from region to region 
in Germany. Hence expressions appearing in this column may vary from those 


you’ve used, though both may be correct. 


Dieses Mal lernen wir etwas 
iiber das Wetter, gut? 

Wie ist das Wetter heute? 

Es ist sch6n (schlecht). 
kalt (warm). 
sonnig (windig). 
neblig (klar). 

Es regnet (schneit). 


Weisst du was? 

Wenn’s regnet, wird’s nass. 
Wenn’s schneit, wird’s weiss. 
Wenn’s friert, gibt’s Eis. 

Du bist ein rechter Naseweis. 


Wir zeichnen den K6rper. 
Hier ist der Kopf, die Augen, 
die Nase, die Ohren, der 
Mund, die Haare, der Hals, 
der Arm, die Hand, der Fin- 
ger, das Bein, der Fuss. 


Jetzt machen wir Kleider. 
Hier ist der Rock, die Bluse, 
die Jacke, das Kleid, das 
Hemd, die Hose, die Schuhe, 
der Pullover, die Socken. 


Die Tage 

Sonntag Donnerstag 
Montag Freitag 
Dienstag Samstag 
Mittwoch 

Die Monate 
Januar Juli 
Februar August 
Marz September 
April Oktober 
Mai November 
Juni Dezember 

Ein Gedicht 


Dreissig Tage hat November, 
April, Juni, und September. 
Februar hat viermal sieben 
Alle die noch iibrig blieben 
Haben einunddreissig. 


This time let’s learn some- 
thing about the weather, OK? 
How is the weather today? 

It is nice (bad). 
cold (warm). 
sunny (windy). 
foggy (clear). 

It is raining (snowing). 


Do you know what? 

When it rains, it’s wet. 
When it snows, it’s white. 
When it freezes, there’s ice. 
You’re a real saucy one. 


We draw the body. Here is 
the head, eyes, nose, ears, 
mouth, hair, neck, arm, hand, 
finger, leg, foot. (Have felt 
cutouts to use on the flannel- 
board for a variation.) 


Now we make clothes. Here 
is the skirt, blouse, jacket, 
dress, shirt, pants, shoes, 
sweater, socks. (Use the felt 
or flannelboard here also.) 


Zeichnen Spiel 


Each child needs a sheet of 
paper and a pencil! or crayon. 
Tell everyone to start near the 
top of the sheet. Then give di- 
rections in German: “Macht 
den Kopf, die Augen,” and so 
on. When each child finishes, 
he folds under the part of the 
paper on which he has drawn 
and passes the sheet to anoth- 
er pupil. The next time, all 
draw neck, body, arms, hands, 
fingers; fold the paper and 
pass it on. Next, all draw legs, 
and finally the feet. Then each 
child unfolds the whole sheet 
of paper which he receives, 
and the funny composite pic- 
tures are exhibited. 


Singen wir iiber Maria 
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Komm sing mit mir ein net- tes Lied, net- tes Lied. 


Maria steht auf ein - em Bein 
Maria wascht die Wasche ’rein 


This song is sung with mo- 
tions. After the first stanza, 
“Come sing with me a pretty 
song,” the children demon- 


Maria kimmt die Haare fein 
Maria sitzt auf ein - em Stein 


strate that “Maria stands on 
one leg, washes the clothes, 
combs her pretty hair, sits on 
a stone.” 


Alice 


E. Goudey 


THE DAY WE SAW 
THE SUN COME UP 


Illus. in 4 colors by Adrienne 
Adams. Pictures the child’s joy in 
the world around him. 

Ages 5-9 $2.95 


Francoise 
THE BIG RAIN 


Illus. in 4 colors by the author. 
Jeanne-Marie has a new, exciting 
adventure. Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Marion Renick 


BOY AT BAT 


Illus. in 4 colors by Paul Galdone, 
A small boy and his dog play base- 
ball. Ages 5-9 $2.95 


Hildegard Woodward 


THE HOUSE ON 
GRANDFATHER'S HILL 


Illus. in 4 colors by the author. Eric 
finds out how big machines build a 
house. Ages 5-9 $2.95 


All these books are bound with 
Scribner Durable Binding. 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 
art work etc. on ANY surface in the classroom. 
Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. . by ACEI. 

school supply 

information. 








Order from your 
istributor or write for his name and 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156A Cincinnati 31, Ohio 















VERSATILE! 


Ceramichrome prepared ceramic. col- 
or has been especially formulated for 
classroom use. They have been com- 
ared to fine tempera in their smooth, 
prushable consistency, mixing quali- 
ties, and unmatched versatility. This 
similarity provides an easy transfer of 
known art methods to the ceramic 
field. All Ceramichrome colors, un- 
derglaze and glaze, may be one-fired 
and will inter-mix to obtain inter- 
mediate hues. The many features 
“built in" to every Ceramichrome 
product insures successful ceramic pro- 
grams “from Kin- 
dergarten to Col- 
lege." Send to- 
day for your free 
copy of the in- 
formation packed 
booklet, 

"Teach Ceramics 


The Easy Way." 





INCORPORATED 


Tl-1 Dept., School Division 
15215 SOUTH BROADWAY 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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The Bullfighter 
(Continued from page 79) 


she awoke in the morning to find 
that she was still Selena Montilez, 
a quiet little girl to whom no one 
paid any attention. 

Jaquita was busy saddling Diablo 
as Selena walked into the yard car- 
rying a basket of washing. As she 
hung up the clothes, Selena watched 
her sister. Diablo became such a 
gentle horse when Jaquita mounted 


“Jaquita!” Selena cried in alarm 
—her sister was again riding along- 
side the corral, striking the railing 
with her riding crop to attract the 
bull’s attention. 

Selena had no time to shout a 
second warning. For the next in- 
stant there was a loud roar and a 
splintering crash. El toro had 
broken through the fence! 

Diablo, eyes wide with terror, 
reared backwards. Jaquita screamed 
as she hurtled toward the ground. 

The bull pawed the earth, head 
down, ready to charge a second 
time. There was no time for Jaquita 
to get to her feet. She tried to 
scramble out of the beast’s way on 
her hands and knees. 

Selena yanked a checkered table- 
cloth from the clothesline. She ran 
down the path. “Olle!” she called, 
flourishing the tablecloth. Some- 
how she had to distract the bull! 

The bull hesitated a moment; 
then he whirled suddenly. The flap- 
ping tablecloth had attracted his 
eye. He rushed toward Selena. 
Selena was panic-stricken! What 
could she do? 

Remembering what she had seen 
the bullfighters do many times, she 
did a slow rebolera pass, then a 
second one. That would keep el 
toro interested while she edged 
toward the corral. 

But once she had the animal in- 
side the corral, how could she keep 
him there? The fence was broken. 

Just then she saw her father 
drive into the yard in his truck. He 
would help! But, strangely, Sefor 
Montilez made no effort to help her. 

“Good girl!” he shouted. “A few 
more feet and you'll have him back 
in the corral.” He remained inside 
the truck. Selena could not under- 
stand why her father wasn’t coming 
to her aid. 

She cautiously moved backwards. 
She passed the tablecloth slowly in 
front of her body; then she swung 
it to one side. The bull, his head 
lowered, seemed to be coming 
straight toward her! A tingle of 
fear moved along her spine. Just in 
time, she flipped the cloth back- 
wards and then stepped aside. The 
animal thundered past her and in- 
to the corral. 

“Get out of the way, Selena,” 
called her father. Terrified, she 
obeyed. In a second her father had 
blocked the bull’s escape by park- 
ing his heavy truck in the gap 
left by the broken section of fence. 

Suddenly Jaquita was running 
toward her—so was her father. 
And Luis, who had watched every- 
thing, was racing down the path to 
see if she had been hurt. 

“Oh, Selena, I have been such a 
fool! And I am so sorry!” Jaquita 
cried. “When I think that you might 


have been killed—I don’t really 
deserve what you did for me!” 

“You must not talk that way,” 
Selena scolded gently. “You have 
been foolish, but I think you will 
never be again.” 

“I don’t see how you did it, 
Selena,” Jaquita said wonderingly. 
“I could never have done it. Never! 
And to think I always believed you 
to be a coward.” 


Sefor Montilez put a hand on 
Selena’s shoulder. “You have shown 
true courage, my daughter—not 
the foolish kind that some people 
use like a window dressing to draw 
admiration for themselves, but the 
wonderful kind that is there when 
it is really needed. I am proud of 
you, cara mia!” 

Cara mia! This was the first time 
her father had called her that! 


Selena smiled, her heart filled 
with love for her family. “It is hard 
for me to imagine that I actually 
was in a bullfight. It was so much 
like a dream I once had.” 

Then she noticed her father’s 
hand on her shoulder. She had seen 
it many times before like this on 
her sister’s shoulder. “This is no 
dream!” she thought happily. “This 
is real!” 
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In preparation now — a complete list of 
145 FIRST BOOKS, FIRST BIOGRA- 
PHIES, and FIRST BOOK Editions, 
with an improved “FIRST BOOKS 
Selector” for teachers and librarians. 
Be sure you’re on our list to receive it. 
Use service coupon in this magazine. 
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The FIRST BOOKS 


—over 100 “assistant teachers” 
to help you give individual instruction 


... because every FIRST BOOK is an individual presentation of its sub- 
ject. There isno FIRST BOOK “formula.” Each is written and illustrated 
to answer boys’ and girls’ first questions, the right way, the first time. 
Reading levels and interest levels are closely allied to school curriculum 
requirements for grades one through eight and up. 

So often young ones who resist “required reading” in a subject will 
race to read a FIRST BOOK on the subject — and discover afterward — 
that they’ve read a “requirement.” The right FIRST BOOKS at the right 
time can work wonders in your classroom. Each, $1.46, net, to schools 
and libraries, in guaranteed library bindings. 


The FIRST 
BOOKS pictured 
here are repre- 
sentative titles 
published during 
the past six 
mont 


Published by FRANKLIN WATTS INC. 575 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.22 N.Y. 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
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Even in classrooms sunshine bright... 
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AO’s NEW OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you've ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American Optical 
Company, was developed around a powerful 1000 watt light source 
to give you the brightest . . . biggest projected screen image you've 
ever seen. Even the extreme corners are sharp and clear because a 
specially designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumination 
to every square inch of screen area. 


This precision teaching instrument will project all the line, form and 
color of a 10x 10” transparency up to a huge 177 sq. ft. screen im- 


age...in crisp, accurate detail. 


You'll enjoy using this instrument because you face your class at all 
times...observe every movement and expression of subject reception 


and understanding. 


AO's Overhead Delineascope helps give your program an unlimited 
flexibility that is not possible with any other AV medium. You can 
emphasize or dramatize by adding to your prepared teaching ma- 


terial on-the-spot. 


You'll want to see all the new, exclusive features that make this in- 
strument ee investment in creative teaching. Your AO Sales- 


man or Au 
tion at your convenience. 


American Optical 


io-Visual Dealer will be happy to arrange a demonstra- 


Dept. R-36 | 


Please send complete information on AO’s New l 
Overhead Delineascope. 
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UNSTRUMINT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City Zone State 
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“This is the most wanted book of its kind 
ever to see print.” 
Anne D. Mackey, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 

For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study sis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Tom. Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with back- 
goune. teaching suggestions. This outstanding 

ik, already adopted by many major cities as a 
classroom requirement, is also being used as a 
basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from 


1161 Broad &t. Newark 5, N.J. 







ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER 
(Size 22x32) 


Send good head and shoulders photo. 
Your original photo returned unharmed. 
Complete facilities for all color, black and 
white photo finishing. Write for price list. 














TOWER PHOTO CO. cumstesciry2,10W, 
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Getting Ready | 


for 
May Day 
SARA S. SHIPLEY 


Encusu immigrants to Ameri- 
ca brought with them the lovely 
custom of distributing May bas- 
kets. The children would weave 
small baskets during the early 
spring. When May Day, the first 
of May came, they would secretly 
place a basket of flowers on the 
doorstep of a friend or neighbor. 

Nowadays many children have 
never heard of May baskets, but 
they will enjoy the idea if it is 
presented to them. Here is a sim- 
ple watertight container that any 
child who can tie a knot can make 
with a minimum of help. 

For the base use a paper cup. 
Punch holes opposite each other 
just below the rolled top rim. 
Make the handle of the May bas- 
ket by tying a narrow ribbon into 
these holes leaving enough ribbon 
between to hang on a doorknob. 
To make a fancier container, 
place over the cup a paper lace 
doily, or a fold-and-cut-out circle 
that the children have made, 
passing the ribbon through this 
before tying into the holes. 

If the basket is for a hospital 
bedside or for a member of the 
family to find on the table at din- 
ner, the handle should be made 
from a pipe cleaner or some other 
wired material, so that it will 
stand up, with perhaps a ribbon 
bow tied at the top. 

You can introduce the subject 
of May baskets by telling this 
story of a little girl who made 
and filled May baskets as a sur- 
prise for her friends. 


MARY JANE’S MAY DAY 


Mary Jane began right after 
Easter to make baskets like these. 
(Display paper-cup ones.) Late on 
the afternoon of April 30 she went 
to the woods and got some wild 
flowers. (Discuss with your class 
what flowers she might pick and 
what fiowers should never be 
picked.) Her mother helped her 
choose small flowers from their 
garden too, and some green leaves 
for foliage. They filled the baskets 
and put them in a cool place on 
the back porch. Early next morn- 
ing, the first day of May, she went 
from house to house hanging bas- 
kets on front doorknobs. Then she 
tiptoed away, so no one would 
know who left the baskets. 

Miss Minton was very old and 
lonely. When she opened the door 
to let her cat in, she found her 
basket. She said, “What a lovely lit- 
tle basket of flowers! Tabby, did a 
fairy leave it?” 

“Mew-mew,” was all Tabby could 
answer. 

Randy Taylor ran out to the 
porch to get the milk for breakfast. 
Mrs. Taylor heard such a whoop 
from the (Continued on page 89) 


FOLLETT 


BEGINNING SCIENCE 
BOOKS 


furnish well-rounded information, 
give basic concepts, stimulate curi- 
osity. Use FOLLETT BEGINNING 
SCIENCE BOOKS to supplement 
primary science programs; to pro- 
vide topics for units; to supplement 
reading programs; to furnish high- 
interest, easy-to-read material for 
slow readers. 





Reody Now 


FROGS AND 
TOADS 
HUMMINGBIRDS 


SPACE 
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a 
YOUR WONDERFUL FRICTION 
BODY 


Full-color vinyl-impreg- 
nated cloth covers, 32 
pages, side-sewn. Large 
type, full-color pictures. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 





Taote....% 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


kkk 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
kkk 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


Extension Division, State University of lowa { 


lowa City, lowa 
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FUN FACTS 


5c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RUTH MILLER ARITHMETIC AIDS, 





Box 8005, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


- + multiplication facts 
in a musical game on a 45 rpm recording 
with copies of the words, practice sheets, 
and other helps for 30 pupils, $2.65 post 
paid. For each pupil in excess of 30 add 
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Science in Your 
Classroom Program 
(Continued from page 6) 


sequence of science concepts, but 
you will want to consider the kinds 
of experiences used in building 
these concepts. Teaching science 
through a variety of experiences 
will assure that this curriculum 
area becomes far more than reading 
about science. Consider develop- 
ing science concepts through such 
situations as: observation from 
a window of phenomena in the out- 
of-doors; a study trip on the school 
grounds or to an airport or a farm; 
recreating a natural habitat by mak- 
ing a terrarium; listening to a re- 
source person to gain science in- 
formation; developing the skill of 
recording pertinent information in 
the form of charts, murals, written 
summaries, dioramas, and bulletin- 
board displays; studying films, 
slides, TV programs, pictures, and 
filmstrips; stating ideas as clearly 
as possible in a discussion; listening 
to understand another’s idea; read- 
ing as a group and as individuals; 
experiencing through observation 
and manipulation of living and 
nonliving things; tape-recording 
discussions during a unit so that 
children may evaluate the changes 
in their ideas; setting up controlled 





Lollipop Fun 


Our mother bought some lollipops, 
And eating them was fun. 

She passed them out to all of us, 
And each of us got one. 


The girls who got a lollipop 

Were Ruth and Jane and Pearl. 

The boys were Ray and Fred and 
Jack 

And Bill and Bob and Earl. 


Now, count the girls and count the 
boys, 
And after you are through, 
You’ll know how many lollipops 
When you add up the crew. 
Carrie I. Quick 
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experiments; and studying environ- 
mental material. 

The planned science curriculum 
might be scrutinized in still another 
way. This scrutiny is concerned 
with each child’s concept develop- 
ment. Is the potential and the prog- 
tess of each child appraised with 
relation to his building of science 
concepts? Is each child given op- 
portunity to interpret and reinter- 
pret his environment? Are various 
aspects of the science area that is 
under exploration by the total group 
being probed in depth by smaller 
groups and by individuals? 

Finally, you will wish to con- 
sider the place of skills and at- 
titudes in the science curriculum. 
It is easy to lose sight of identify- 
ing and building worth-while sci- 
ence skills and attitudes if we con- 
centrate solely on children’s gaining 
content. 


Have a Little Faith 


Creating a fine science program 
for your children is a challenging 
task. There are many resources to 
which you may turn for help. Pro- 
fessional journals carry articles on 


elementary science. Perhaps you 
will seek counsel from another 
teacher who has had more experi- 
ence in this area. You will build 
your own background of wide read- 
ing, television viewing, and at- 
tendance at lectures, conferences, 
and workshops. Perhaps you will 
purchase and use one of the sev- 
eral professional books on _ the 
teaching of elementary science, 








each of which contains point of 
view and content. And certainly 
you will seek the help of the ad- 
ministrators in your school. Their 
support of your efforts to build a 
fine science program is a vital in- 
gredient. 

There is a final question to ask 
yourself: “Do I have faith in my 
ability to learn and to teach sci- 
ence, and do I have faith in each 


child’s desire and ability to learn” 
science?” If your answer is “Yes,” 
you have taken the initial step in 
building a science program. With 
faith in yourself and in your chil- 
dren, you will grow stronger in 
your ability to aid them as you 
work in building skills and at- 
‘titudes and in forming concepts of 
the science aspects of their fas- 
cinating world. 





For summer session 
or summer fun... 
go where you please 
by United Jet 


Whether you have education or relaxation on your mind, you'll enjoy 
traveling by United Air Lines Jet Mainliner.® United serves you with 
the world’s largest jet fleet... and flies jets to more U.S, educational 
centers and resort areas (including Hawaii) than any other airline. 

And traveling by United Jet is easy on your budget. You can speed from 
coast to coast in a matter of hours. There are no costly overnight stops, 
And delicious meals are included in your fare. If you wish, you can use 
United’s convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan. 

See your Travel Agent soon. He’s the expert who can help you get the 
most for your vacation time and money. He'll handle all your travel 
arrangements ... including jet reservations on United Air Lines. First 
Class or Custom Coach, United’s Extra Care will make your flight one 
of the highlights of Summer, 1961. For illustrated brochure, see your 
Travel Agent or write United Air Lines, Dept. E104, 36 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 






WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET UNITED KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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KS OF MERIT 
PRIMARY PUPILS 6 et yg 
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The CLARK"BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


CLINTON 


C. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 to $9000 - Write us today 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Phone GRanite 9-6668 
Specializing in New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 
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Individual attention 
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AGENCY Complete coverage 
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George Discovers Science 
(Continued from page 77) 


(Davy Jones pulls out Deep-Sea 
Fish, who carries an old-fashioned 
lantern.) 

ceorse—Look! (To Neptuna.) 
What are you trying to do, kid me? 
Fish don’t have lights! 

peeP-sea FISH (belligerently)—I 
am a fish, and I have lights! How 
else do you think I can see my way 
around? I live so far down in the 
ocean that no light from the sun 
can reach me. 

SCIENCE FREAK (pops out of the 
locker with a flashlight, dashes 
about the stage, flashing it in every 
direction)—Look! I’m a lighted 
fish! (He darts over, shines the light 
right into George’s eyes. George 
jumps back in alarm. Mother Na- 
ture takes Freak by the shoulders 
and patiently guides him back off 
the stage in the direction from 
which he has come.) 

GeEoRGE—Say, what else do you 
have in that locker, Davy Jones? 

DAVY Jones—Well, let’s see, boy. 
You mention just plain old fishes in 
the ocean. Let me show you a few 
of them. (He pulls out, one at a 
time, Tuna, Codfish, and Sardine. 
Tuna carries a large cardboard cut- 
out of a Tuna, Codfish has a smaller 
three-dimensional fish, stuffed with 
newspaper, and Sardine has a card- 
board “sash” representing a can 
label.) 

ONE FISH (or all in unison)—We 
are the fish you eat. There are many 
kinds of us. We come in all sizes, 
and can be caught almost anywhere 
in the ocean. 

NEPTUNA—Show him some of the 
other things we eat from the ocean, 
Davy Jones. 

DAVY Jones—Of course! (He pre- 
sents Shrimp, Oyster, Lobster.) 

Georce—What else, Mr. Jones, 
do you have in there? 

NEPTUNA—Show him some of the 
unusual animals that live in the 
oceans, please, Davy. 

DAVY Jones—Let’s see what I can 
find. (He searches around a little, 
and then comes up with Horseshoe 
Crab, who wears a large cardboard 
horseshoe around his shoulders.) 
Here’s a horseshoe crab. 

HORSESHOE Cras—That is a nick- 
name given to me because I’m 
shaped like a horse’s hoof. My real 
name is King Crab. 

DAVY Jones—Here are a couple of 
strange animals. They are cousins. 
(Pulls them out. Starfish carries 
large tinseled star; Sand Dollar, a 
large silver disc with huge dollar 
sign on it. They tell about them- 
selves.) 

NEPTUNA—Do you have an octo- 
pus, Davy Jones? 

(Davy Jones searches, pulls one 
out. Octopus tells his story.) 

seorce—Mr. Jones, I’ve always 
wanted to see a whale. You 
wouldn’t by any chance have a 
whale in that locker, would you? 

pavy Jjones—No, son, whales, 
even the smaller kinds, are too big 
to keep in my locker. 

(Science Freak walks in slowly, 
with large pillow stuffed up under 
white tee shirt, and carrying a long 
paper scroll. He struggles manfully 
with pillow, which slips out a time 
or two. Finally he reaches the cen- 


ter of the stage, where he stops, 
turns toward the audience, solemnly 
unrolls scroll, and begins to read.) 

SCIENCE FREAK—I’m a whale! (Pij. 
low slips down, he has to struggle 
to get it back under the shirt again, 
Again tries to read from paper.) 
I'm a WHALE! (Again pillow Slips 
down, and he has quite a struggle 
pushing it back, dropping paper, re. 
trieving it, and so on. Tries once 
more to read.) !'m a WHALF! 
(Pillow slips again, and poor Freak 
just can’t take it any more. He 
breaks into tears and yells as he 
Struggles with his pillow.) Ym a 
whale! and I can’t keep my blubber 
stuffed in! (Goes off crying, holding 
the pillow in one hand, rubbing his 
eyes with the hand in which paper 
is held.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Well, George, do 
you still think the ocean is a boring 
thing to study about, just full of 
water and fish? 

ceorce—Goodness, no! I can't 
wait to study more about all these 
interesting things in science! (He 
lays head back down on desk, asleep 
again.) 


4 
(Noiselessly and quickly all the 


creatures of the sea climb back into 
Davy Jones’s locker. Then Davy 
Jones pulls locker back out of sight; 
Neptuna departs, the Sciences leave 
in the other direction. Last of all, 
Mother Nature replaces George's 
science book on floor, touches 
George once more with her wand, 
and exits.) 

(George slowly shakes his head, 
wakes up, looks thoughtfully about 
the room, discovers his book on 
floor. He picks it up and reads with 
interest as curtain slowly closes.) 


Science in a Shoe Box 
(Continued from page 45) 


has been constructed to use in the 
study of light, sound, and air, and 
we hope later to design kits for 
other science units. 

We designed our kits in such a 
way that we could use them with 
any good series of science text- 
books. The manuals provide for a 
minimum amount of laboratory 
experiences per unit, plus a list of 
enrichment projects that students 
may be interested in. 

Equipping our class with individ- 
ualized kits for a unit of work 
costs less than many types of com- 
mercial class science kits on the 
market today. Much of the mate- 
rial can be used for several years, 
though some items must be re 
plenished after each use. 

We find that practically all stu- 
dents in classes where we use the 
kits are stimulated to the point of 
having a keen interest in laboratory 
science. Most of them develop 4 
greater sense of sureness with re- 
gard to handling science materials, 
and a greater sense of participation, 
because each child performs to get 
results. The boys and girls are 
orderly in small group work of 
this type. 

While our idea is not designed 
to be a cure-all for the problems of 
laboratory science in elementary 
grades, we do find that the shoe- 
box science kits make a real con- 
tribution to our science program. 
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from LITTLE, BROWN 


MRS. COVERLET’S MAGICIANS 

By Mary Nash. Drawings by 

Garrett Price. “Hilarious surprises 
continue in this addition to the madcap 
doings of that new, happily welcome 
literary family, the Persevers.” 
—Virginia Kirkus Ages 8-12. $3.25 


THE MAILBOX TRICK 

By Scott Corbett, author of The 
Lemonade Trick. Drawings by Paul 
Galdone. Kerby Maxwell gets himself 
into a pickle with a box of stationery. 
An Atlantic Book. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


WHAT IS FOR MY BIRTHDAY? 

By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt. 
Drawings in color throughout by 
Leonard Weisgard. The creators of the 
first two “Tuffy” books let young 
listeners in on Nell’s birthday surprises. 
Ages 4 up. $2.75 


THE THREE-IN-ONE PRINCE 

By Elizabeth Johnson, author of The 
Little Knight. Drawings in color and 
black-and-white by Ronni Solbert. “A 
delightful modern fairy tale . . . The 
illustrations are charming too.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


JOEY GETS THE GOLF BUG 

By James W. Sherman. Drawings by 
Frank Nicholas. Joey earns good money 
by caddying, at the same time learning 
to play golf and to get on with people. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


LITTLE LONE COYOTE 

By Wilma Pitchford Hays, author of 
The Little Horse That Raced a Train. 
Drawings throughout by Wesley 
Dennis. Easy-to-read about a boy who 
accepted his wild pet’s need for 
freedom. Ages 6-8. $2.75 


THE WING ON A FLEA 

A BOOK ABOUT SHAPES 

Written and illustrated in color 
throughout by Ed Emberley. A 
wonderful new way to learn to recognize 
basic shapes—circles, squares and 
triangles—wherever they appear. 

Ages 4 up. $2.95 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ° Boston 





For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 39) 


Closer Examinations 


As you and your children travel 
about on the highways, you will 
find an occasional dead bird. These 
specimens are valuable in teach- 
ing. They offer a chance for close 
examination of feet, bills, feath- 
ers, tails, and internal structure if 
some child wishes to dissect one for 
the class. Some enterprising stu- 
dents may even wish to skin and 
stuff a freshly killed specimen. It 
can then be kept in a box with 
moth balls for later study. 

When birds such as orioles be- 
gin nest building, have the children 
put out bits of colored yarn and 
string for the birds to use. After 
the nests are vacated, a colorful 
“basket” may be retrieved. 

As the children study nests, they 
may wish to identify those that they 
collect. A simple picture key will 
help them. Headstrom’s Whose Nest 
Is That? can be purchased for 30c 
from the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, Inc., 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The following list of references 
will provide additional information 
on birdhouse construction, feeders, 
and a number of other activities 
with birds. This spring make the 
most of your bird study. You may 
find it as much fun as your students. 


Helpful References 


(For publishers’ addresses not 
included here, see page 99.) 
Chapin, J. P.: The Preparation of 

Birds for Study (American Mu- 

seum of Natural History, New 

York). 

Kalmbach and McAtee: Homes for 
Birds (Conservation Bulletin 14, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.). 

McElroy, T. P., Jr.: The New 
Handbook of Attracting Birds 
(Knopf). 

National Audubon Society: write 
for a list of their publications 
(1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28). 

National Wildlife Federation: How 
to Feed and Attract the Birds 
(National Wildlife Federation, 
232 Carroll St., N.W., Tacoma 
Park, Washington 12, D.C.). 

Peterson, R. T.: Field Guide to the 
Birds; also Field Guide to West- 
ern Birds (Houghton). 

: How to Know the Birds 
(New American Library of World 
Literature, New York). 

Sawyer, E.: Bird Houses, Baths 
and Feeding Shelters (Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan). 

Terres, J. K.: Songbirds in Your 
Garden (Crowell). 
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Vacation Guide 


wera 


to 


FAMOUS CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
such as Lookout Mountain (left), Shiloh—and 
many other historic military parks and shrines 
including the homes of three presidents. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATL. PARK 
the most visited National Park in the U. S., 
with marvelous scenery, quaint gift shops, golf, 
swimming, excellent food and accommodations, 


22 GREAT LAKES — MIGHTY TVA DAMS 


with wonderful 
boats and motors for rent, and other out- 
standing attractions. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
117 PHOTOS po----------------- 





tells all about 


fishing and water sports, 






TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2268 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send Free Vacation Guide 





ADDRESS. 
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From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dies, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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“Summer School Where Summer's Cool" is 
the inviting slogan of Colorado State Col- 
lege at Greeley. This year Dr. Paul McKee, 
nationally known for his reading texts and 
workbooks, will conduct a Pre-Session course 
and a Summer Session course. He will be as- 
sisted by co-authors of his series and by oth- 
ers. The college will offer several courses 
dealing with the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. The 

*  Pre-Session will be held June 12-22 while the 
eight-week Summer Session is scheduled June 
24 to August 18. More than 500 courses will 
be offered. 


Le 


= 





ane Stu 


af 


The University of Minnesota Summer Session empha- 
sizes graduate offerings for teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, teachers of all subjects in secondary 
schools, counselors, school administrators, and other 
specialists in education. The first term will be from 
June 12-July 14 and the second term, July 17-August 
18. 

Some of the workshops and special courses offered 
are: Workshop for School Administrators, Workshop 
for Elementary School Science Teachers, Curriculum 
and Methods of Teaching School Subjects to Deaf 
Children, Education of the Mentally Retarded in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Introduction to Education of Visu- 
ally Handicapped Children, Education of Blind Chil- 
dren in Elementary School and Education of Gifted 
Children. For Bulletin write, Dean of Summer Ses- 
sion, 714 Johnston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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SUMMER 


SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
+ 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FIRST TERM 
June 12—July 15 


SECOND TERM 
July 17—August 19 
* 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays 
Swimming Fishing Golf 


Museums 
Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 714 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


me ma 


Your acati¢ 


At its doorstep, DePaul University 
has the cultural and recreational 
attractions of the great city of Chi- 
cago. Workshops for teachers will ™ 
include New Approaches in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic and Math- 
ematics, Teaching of Art, Teaching 
of Music. Address: Director of 
Summer Sessions, 25 East Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


With. :@ 






In the Southwestern States, teachers are faced with special problems 
in their work with children of different cultural backgrounds. Teachers 
in certain cities elsewhere also have pupils whose families have come 
from other lands. The University of New Mexico helps to meet such a 
situation by a four-week's summer term beginning June 22 and ending 
August 16. In addition to the eight-week's regular term, the University 
offers one-, two-, three-, and four-week workshops and concentrated 
courses in specialized fields. 

Such special fields as Library Science, Art Education, Music Educa- 
tion, and Physical Education are also offering specialized training. 

Various courses in elementary and secondary teaching as well as in 
school administration and guidance are offered. 
Contact: H. O. Ried, Director, Summer Session, The University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


The special 75th Anniversary Year program for Summer 
School at National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, 
will feature as consultants these national leaders in education: 
Glenn O. Blough, authority of elementary school science; Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Willard Olson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan; and Dr. Emmet A. Betts, 
director of the Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dates of all sessions are: three two-week terms, June 12-23; 
July 10-21; and July 24-August 4; six-week term, June 26- 
August 4; Betts International Reading Institute, August 7-11; 
and the three-week term, August 7-25. 

Applications for Summer School should be made to Dr. W. 


Ray Rucker, dean, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


To aid teachers in the United States who wish to enlarge their training 
as language instructors, Mexico City College offers special courses for 
teachers of Spanish as part of its Summer Workshop in Latin Ameri- 
can Culture. Members see what is being successfully done in foreign- 
language teaching in the schools of Mexico City where many instruc- 
tors are bilingual. The College has other workshops: the Workshop in 
Mexican Culture (The Mexican Way of Life) for lower division students 
and the special workshop in the Teaching of Spanish at the Elementary 
Level, in addition to six-week courses of general interest to teachers. 
The College address is Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, 
D. F. Dates of the Workshops are June 27 to August 4, 1961. 

















PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ WN School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Hil. 


a new experience in art and living 
BLACKHAWK July - Aus. 
SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 
COLORADO 


WRITE: Dept. B. 453 Roslyn, Chicago 14 Il. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES « MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION « MANY WORKSHOPS 


De'Paul 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers. While 
at_DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
wo summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates. 


Director of Summer Sessions, DePaul University 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, tlt. 


UNIVERSITY 
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"The Garden of Gods, with Pikes Peak as a backdrop"— 
doesn't that sound inviting? It's the caption of a picture in 


the Summer Session catalog of The Colorado College at When you write with an Esterbrook. 


Colorado Springs. Not far from the campus are many area . . R 
attractions—scenic and recreational—and the new Air Force you write with a pen you designed 
Academy. The college makes a special point of art, dance, i . 

and music classes. This year a Workshop in Human Relations your self. Because only Esterbrook lets you, 
will be conducted July 17-August 4. Regular sessions are held and your students, choose from 32 replaceable 
June 19-July 14 and July 17-August 11. For further informa- 
tion write, Director of Summer Session, The Colorado Col- ; 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colorado. into the Esterbrook barrel of your choice, 


points. Just pick the one that’s best, twist it 


Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, : and you ll write like you never have before. 
The College of Education of the Promise! Prices: from $1.95. Places: 
University of Houston, during each ae ; 

alk Ge: Sian: Ci atten ulead ud, wherever pens are sold. This pen is the 
sions, will be conducting many under- “101.” It costs $1.95. Cartridge-fill or 
graduate and graduate courses in squeeze -fill. Compare it for looks and 


education. In addition, there will be alien iveaabline tn thaws ot t 
eursteuhem workshops end eoulles asting construction to otners a 1€ 


held during the first term at Camp eases le dlemeatery enctheds, el- price. It’s really built. You'll see. 
Muskingum on Leesville Lake. : orm 
ence education, administration and 


Write to the Department of Geog- supervision. For bulletin, write Dean ESTERBROO K 
raphy and Geology at the Univer- 


sity for further information. 


is offering two full terms for sum- 
mer school students. The first runs 
from June 19 to July 21 and the 
second from July 24 to August 25. 
For those with a special interest in 
conservation, a workshop is being 


Donner, Houston 4. 


If the University of Virginia at Charlottesville is in your plans 
for the summer, note that the 8-week regular summer ses- 
sion will run from June 19 to August 12. An education inter- 
session also runs from June 12 to June 30, and a six-week ses- 
sion from July 5 to August 12. Send to Dean Ralph W. 
Cherry for a summer catalog. 


You’ll enjoy your 
summer session at the 


UNIVERSITY OF 


BY s ' 72.” | NEW MEXICO 
yn “ee 82=C|Csé June 22 to Aug. 16 


SUMMER ; ; = You’ll enjoy Albuquerque’s plea- 
} sant summer climate—sunny, dry 
alae) i ; days and refreshingly cool nights. 
et agiid You are in the midst of the his- 
S T lJ D | F S toric and picturesque Southwest 
where you'll spend your leisure 
time visiting Indian pueblos, Span- 
SESSIONS: at its ish missions and other scenic areas 
JUNE 22—JULY 21 that surround Albuquerque. 
JULY 20—AUG. 18 5 Modern dormitories are avail- 
Fully accredited courses include biology, zoology, able on campus, and you will enjoy 
and geology. Courses taught in field. ; the extensive facilities of a new 
Mtiidings saieol icteeeatee’ toners, | Student Union Building for fitms, 
Students = all parts of Black Hills on planned concerts, lectures, art shows and 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the recreation. 
friendly, Christian atmosphere. The University is fully accred- 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN ited by the North Central Associa- 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 41F1 tion and others. Regular college 
WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois courses are scheduled to suit 
teachers’ needs and are taught by 
distinguished resident and visiting 
professors. 
Special education activities in- 
ss : clude 2 oo vera ve aye er 
ogy an nology and many short- 
Temple University term workshops, institutes and 
seminars, 


SUMMER SESSIONS | | (ice etn srs 2t essed 
FOR 1961 gm: 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
Graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Monday, June 5 to| Monday, June 28|Monday, August 
Friday, June 23 |to Friday, August 4|to Friday, Aug. 25 
Registration Registration Registration 
Friday, June 2 ||Friday, June 23 | Friday, August 6 

amto2p.m. |9am.to2pm. |9 am. to 2 p.m 
Saturday, June 24 
9 am. to 11 am. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 
For further information write or visit Send for your Summer 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS Session Bulletin 
o e | UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Temple University Director, Summer Session 
B Albuquerque, New Mexico 
road St. and Montgomery Ave. Please send me your 1961 Bulietin 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Office Hours 1 


Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon Street 
UU City___State_ 
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plan your 


VACATION 


now! 
FLY TCA TO... 


CANADA 


Plan to Jet through Canada on TCA's DC-8 
Giant Jets. Visit the towering Canadian Rockies 
on the way. See Cosmopolitan Montreal—just 
minutes away from romantic, French Quebec 


City. 


EUROPE 


Plan to span the Atlantic on TCA's DC-8 Giant 
Jets from Canada to France, Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland, Ireland, and Britain. 


Now's the time to plan so you'll be sure you 
have the plane and hotel reservations you want 
. when and where you want them. 


Low economy fares! Stopover privileges at no extra cost! 
Ask about TCA’s Fly Now Pay Later Plan. TCA’s famous 
*Welcome-Bienvenue” service all the way! 


ra 


fm TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
AIR CANADA 


See your Travel Agent, or call TCA in Boston, New York, 
Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia or Washington, D.C, 












ETHEL JACOBSON 


Menageri 


I stayed at home one rainy day 

And made a menagerie all of clay. 

I made a moose and I made a mouse. 

I made an elephant big as the house. 

I made a polar bear. You know him! 

He jumped in the tub for an ice-cold swim. 
Then I made a giraffe, and what did he do? 
Stuck his neck up the chimney flue! 


I stayed at home and let it rain, 

And medeled away with might and main. 

I made a crocodile who cried real tears, 

And a monkey who swung from the chandeliers. 
And a boa constrictor and a big fat ox, 

I made a bobcat, I made a fox 

And a porpoise who climbed in my sister’s bed 
And pulled all the covers up over his head. 


The rain kept raining plinkety-plop. 

It didn’t stop and I didn’t stop, 

But I made a tiger with stripes this wide; 

I made a leopard with a polka-dot hide. 

I made a lion and I made a llama 

And a dingo puppy and his dingo mama, 

And penguins and pandas and quite a few more 
From aardvarks to zebras. I didn’t keep score. 
The rain kept raining cats and dogs 

And I kept making camels and frogs, 

Rhinos and hippos and caribou, 

Walruses, wapiti, and wiggle worms, too, 

Till I thought, “I’ve almost run out of clay, 
And I haven’t had any fresh air today.” 

So I made a steed that was strong and stout 
And I jumped on his back and we galloped out. 


We galloped so far and galloped so fast 

That we gailoped between the drops as they passed. 

We galloped east and we galloped west 

And never got wet, not the teeniest, 

But stayed as dry as a wren on her nest, 

For my steed was a rain deer, just as you guessed. 
My b..5 ee Rae | pew 


come in handy for the benefit of chil- 
dren who, clay in hand, plead, “What 


can I make?” It may inspire creativity 
with another art medium. It will make 
an effective choral reading. How about 
a mobile of “rain deer”? 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


of) leochimsy 
Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher’s “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it. . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead «| ay 
Projectors for your : 
school write for a 
free, “no obliga- 
tion” demonstra- 
tion... or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 

a free, informative 
booklet written for 


teachers by 
teachers. 


T a\ @ ) 
Ge.‘ 
4 
4 y 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
201 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 





PROJECTION 
DIVISION 














RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 
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FOLLETT... Getting Ready 






READ-10- (= for 
= - 
KNOW pone 
n % , 
sy f (Continued from page 82) 
BOOKS  *xrxson* | 
present facts about our world. They porch that she thought the milk- 
give children information that en- man must have left a cow instead 
riches the social studies curriculum. of a quart of buttermilk and two 
Easy reading for ages 8-10 is assured quarts of regular milk! Randy ran 
by simple vocabulary and sentence- into the kitchen with the basket and 
structure, good picture-text rela- forgot all about the milk. “Hey, 
tionships. Mom, look! Flowers!” 
Mr. Johnson was blind, but he 
ESKIMO OF LITTLE DIOMEDE knew something special had hap- 
pened that day when he felt his 
LITTLE CREEK, BIG RIVER way to the breakfast table. Mary 
Jane had been very careful to put a 
HOW ENGINES TALK sweet-smelling carnation into her _ rene SHON guy 
.s basket for the Johnsons. Mrs. PuncTuAllt wee 
ce yor art pe ty — nal 49 Johnson said, “I enjoyed making 
pages, side-sewn. Large May baskets when I was a little 
type, full-color pictures. each girl, but this is the first one that I 


have seen in years and years. Who 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY | ¢o you suppose thought of us?” 
Imogene Edwards was the only 
1010 West Washington Boulevard one who solved the mystery. She 
caught up with Mary Jane on the 
Chicago 7, Illinois way to school. 

“Thank you for the May basket, 
Mary Jane.” @,° 

“It was supposed to be a secret! Non-Competitive 
I worked on the baskets when there 
was no one around. I thought that 
you would never go home yesterday CERTIFI CATES and AWARDS 
afternoon, Imogene, so that I could 
go get my flowers. I’ve been so 
careful. How did you guess?” 

“The basket that you left had for Every Schoo! Purpose 
the same pink ribbon with silver 
thread that was on the birthday 











present that you brought me last Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 

month. I thought the ribbon was so by teachers, for honoring individual achievement and 
pretty that I kept the bow from my recognizing school service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
present. When I held it up to the cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 
—, ee ee ee non-competitive, these individual certificates will be 
omered tent a ook you fer appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
my nicest May Day surprise!” demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 

Send food to hungry people: suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 

$1-per-package thru CARE Pes gpd chee Pog Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 

y Food Crusade, New York 16 d m y . thet th k envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
OR Wan SEGOR a Mey See seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 


May baskets. They may want to 
have a class project of making a 





@ Award of Honor - red and black (has space to write in 














siete C) basket for each door at school to 
“LET Ss SING surprise the other classes. Some purpose of award) 
Thirty songs for primary level with original classes will want to make them @ Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 
words and music by the radio teacher of Let's - p B 
Sing—heard on the Empire State FM School for hospital ward patients or res- purple and black (has space to write in purpose of award) 
of the Air. Price $1.75 idents of a home for the aged. . , 
MAXING B. NORTON If you have no woods available, @ Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship - green and black 
32 Azalea Rd. Rochester 20, N.Y. tell a neighboring garden club of @ Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
the children’s plans. Perhaps they Attendance - blue and black 
A MUST FOR INSTRUCTORS | will be happy to supply flowers 
Saw sate Ltnvary corse Book wary gractioal almost for such a project. Package of ten with gold $1 50 
34 WEST 42ND st, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Free Sociologists tell us that Ameri- es Gt ee eee 


Literature—Money Back Guarantee. +1: 
can families have developed a 


child-centered. pattern. There is 





Enjoy Your Summer Vacation 


too much done to entertain our F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
| STUDYING MUSIC 2 


children. At times like family 
at home and at your convenience! | birthdays and Christmas the 
Turn Leisure into Learning mother usually buys a gift and 











| 
new i ed methods th 1 it i 
— tater a amethods, thet will add to your plessure | presents it in the name of the} yoo Award of Hence - puchage of ton with 1 
00 you and your students will benefit. child. At best he may help to I seals and envelopes @ $1.50 cesusanasays I 
pose, (augic, classes build, frm, jenterstip, syne | Wrap it. This May basket project | | ...... Outstanding Service Certificate of Merit 
ree eatangt? for, Summer Study, Send today for | is designed to be one the child : - package of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 seen eseeeees 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY can do with a minimum of adult} » = **"*"’ yd proper 4 er prt of oe package ; 
. . en wi é 

Dept. 541, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Il. help. The child might even earn seals and envelopes i) Seer cre 

DC Public Schoo! Mus. (Beginner’s) (© Violin Sg Se ee re Regular Attendance Certificate of Award - package 
fe Public Schoo! Se. Cums O Guitar the 10 or 15 cents that the ribbon I of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 | 

‘ublle Schoo! Mus. (Supervisor's) () Guitar § | the 1Uor 15 cents thatthe ribbon | t = of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1500 0 ween ee ene es 
O Piano, ‘Teacher's Normal Course would cost. Most schools have an | | Total Amount of Order | 
O Piano, Student’s Course () Choral Conducting li . d 1] f d I ” aes | 
hed O Hist. & Anal. of Mus. O Adv. Composition unlimited supply of used paper | | (_] Bill me, payable in 30 days. (_] Payment enclosed. | 
yy A Band ‘rn cups, if the teacher is alert to | Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 1 
2 ts salvage them. The primary lesson | | | 
ria : that this project should teach is | Oe eT ey ra eee See. ewes ] 
own my Si eee nae one of unselfish giving, thinking Street or R.D. .......... cee cccccesscovcccscescoenes 
Tn PS algae en acasase of others without bargaining for I City, Z Stat 
ED GRIER, 6669 es sev enetnaeeawnens something in return. ae Sa ae D. 00 606006985506 400 000068050000 68N0 C808 00660008 
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How big is the world? 











. Today's Wonders in 








10 PICTURE-STORY POSTERS 


that explain today’s scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, 
and experiments included. Large size 
(13” x 16”); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 

and Nylon. Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 




















THE 
MICROMATIC 
completely automatic 


sound slidefilm 
projector. 


Sound plus pictures 
add drama to teaching 
methods to provide 
greater student atten- 
tion and retention. The 
MICROMATIC’s fully 
automatic operation as- 
sures perfect synchron- 
ization of sound and 
picture...keeps stu- 
dent attention focused 
on the lesson—not the 
equipment. Redi-Wind 
film system eliminates 
film oe Quality, 
inherent in DuKane 
equipment assures 
sharp clear pictures 
and true sound fidelity. 
Enjoy the results of 
increased teaching ef- 
fectiveness...add a 
DuKane teaching ma- 
chine to your program. 


For a demonstration write or wire... 


D uKaw E CORPORATION 


DEPT. Tl-41 @ ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 38) 


tail up and down with each call 
note. The mockingbird, the brown 
thrasher, the cuckoo, the pheasant, 
and the grackle have long tails. 
How do they compare with the tails 
of the starling, the bobwhite, and 
the meadowlark? Notice how birds 
use their tails in braking to a land- 
ing, or in balancing when they sit 
on wires, or in steering as they 
bank in the wind, or soar high in 
the air. 

Even the eyes of birds differ, de- 
pending upon their peculiar adap- 
tations. Owls’ eyes look straight 
ahead, and owls must turn their 
heads to see at the side. The wood- 
cock, on the other hand, has eyes 
at the side and near the top of its 
head—a fine adaptation for seeing 
to the side, to the front, and even 
toward the rear. What other dif- 
ferences in eyes can your pupils 
find as they look at both pictures 
and birds themselves? 


Nests 


Even before most of the migra- 
tory birds return, primary scientists 
can study last year’s nests. Let them 
look for low, easy-to-remove nests 
that they can bring to school. 
Spread newspapers on the floor and 
let the children carefully pick apart 
the nests that they bring. Some 
nests will be made of grasses, oth- 
ers of leaves and bark. Some will 
have a mud lining, while others are 
lined with thistledown, feathers, or 
even horsehair. Once the children 
have analyzed a few nests, it will be 
even more fun to watch the birds 
build new nests when they return. 
As the children study the habits of 
birds, introduce the names of a few. 
To help youngsters learn the names, 
give all the helpful tips you can. 
To teach the cardinal, for example, 
point out the crest (how many oth- 
er birds have crests?) , the stout red- 
dish bill (stout bills are used for 
what purpose?), and the brilliant 


red plumage of the male. Let the 
children look for both a male and 
a female so they can see the differ. 
ence in brilliance of plumage. 

By studying specific structures of 
birds, and adding to this study 
some knowledge of habits and the 
names of a few local birds, primary 
scientists will find .an already in. 
teresting group of animals immense- 
ly more so. You, too, may learn 
new things through basic bird study 
with your primary scientists. 


A Gift from Saint Carlos 
(Continued from page 71) 


As he took off his shirt to bind 
the injured leg, he saw that the 
cloth was torn and stained with 
blood. And, just then, he felt the 
fire on his back and chest where 
the sharp rock had cut him. His 
hands were also bleeding, and it 
was very hard to tear the shirt into 
the strips he needed. 

He picked the lamb up gently 
and held it against his chest. “I 
shall never be able to get back up 
the path,” he thought, as he looked 
to the high ledge he must reach. 
“But I cannot stay here! I must 
try.” 

He pressed his raw back against 
the rocky mountainside to keep the 
weight of the lamb from making 
him fall as he made his ascent. At 
first the lamb felt wet and cold 
against his bare skin, but gradually 
the warmth of the lamb’s body 
seeped through the wet wool and 
soothed the cuts and scratches that 
covered Carlos’ chest. 

The sky was darkening when he 
finally reached the top and squeezed 
once more through the narrow pas- 
sage to the pasture. As he gently 
laid the lamb in the grass, he saw 
with relief that the other sheep 
were still grazing contentedly. He 
went back to the passage for his 
poncho and wrapped it around the 
lamb. Then he started the flock on 

(Continued on page 100) 
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solitary comic book.” 








“Fiction, biography, travel, history—but they haven't got a single, 
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Tape Recording 
in My 
Fifth Grade 


MARTHA C. BIGLEY 
Teacher, Fifth Grade 


East Side School 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


W: WERE studying letter writ- 
ing in my fifth-grade class in 
Magnolia, Arkansas. After much 
discussion, the class decided that 
each child would choose one 
state, go to the encyclopedia, find 
the state map, and select a town 
about the size of Magnolia 
(10,000). Then he would write a 
letter to a fifth grade in that town. 

One morning I was working 
with a small group who were hav- 
ing difficulty putting their thoughts 
on paper. I brought in the tape 
recorder and told them that if 
they would plan just what they 
wanted to say, we would record 
their thoughts, and then transfer 
those thoughts to paper. This we 
did. 

One boy had more trouble 
writing than any of the others. 
When he finished recording, he 
asked, ““Why can’t I just send this 
tape?” Why not? I let him record 
his tape until he was satisfied that 
he had said just what he wanted 
the pupils in Indiana to hear. 

The entire class was delighted 
when in a few weeks we received 
a reply by tape from Indiana. 
And that was the beginning. After 
receiving our first tape, never 
again was there any question 
about how to write our letters. 
Ever since, our letters have been 
“taped.” 


SINCE we had such good luck 
with our first tape—and it was 
luck since we did not know that 
the Indiana school had a recorder 
—every child wanted to make a 


tape. Because this would take too 
much time, we discussed many 
plans by which every pupil might 
have a chance to record. 

Finally we decided on a pro- 
gram, which works like this. At 
the beginning of the year, each 
child selects a school located in 
another state; he writes a short 
note asking the fifth-grade pupils 
of that particular school if they 
would be interested in exchang- 
ing tapes with us; if he receives 
a “yes” answer, then I confirm 
it with the teacher and our tape 
correspondence starts. 

Qur first tape to a school is a 
formal one. We describe our 
state, our country, our town, our 
schools, and our own fifth-grade 
room and activities. This gives 
each child an opportunity to work 
on a committee of his choice, 
gather information, edit the mate- 
rial, and record it. He may go to 
the Chamber of Commerce, visit 
the library, make telephone calls, 
and talk to neighbors, relatives, 
friends, and business people to 
gather the information needed. 
There is always a feeling of ac- 
complishment when a child comes 
in with a contribution for his par- 
ticular group. 

A chairman is selected by each 
group to guide them in selecting 
material to tape. A student is also 
chosen as “MC.” When all com- 
mittees have gathered their ma- 
terial and decided what is to be 
recorded, we make a trial tape to 
check on time, enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, and continuity of in- 
formation. We listen very crit- 
ically. Then we do the “real” 
recording. (Continued on page 92) 





Here a group of fourth-graders in Lakeshore School, Monroe, 
Louisiana (Mrs. John Humphries, teacher), are preparing their 
reply to a tape sent by Mrs. Bigley's class in Arkansas, 








your. neuen believe a vocation Could be 
SO WONDERFUL...anc SO ECONOMICAL too! 


--- A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN °¢ S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Wonderful? Yes! Economical? Yes! You'll 
find a cruise of the Great Lakes a welcome 
respite from desk, blackboard, test papers 
and other school routines ... and at an 
attractive all-expense price that will fit your 
vacation budget. 

Come along for 7 marvelous days and 7 
glorious nights of rest, relaxation, fun, danc- 


ing, deck sports, sunbathing, gay parties, en- 
tertainment, matchless food, visits to exciting 
port cities ... and over 2200 miles of sailing 
the scenic and historic waterways of Ameri- 
ca’s New 4th Coastline. You'll wonder why 
you haven’t discovered this truly thrilling 
vacation before. Your TRAVEL AGENT has 
all the details. 


7 DAYS from ‘4174.50 Ask for free descriptive literature 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. about special round-trip and one-way 
Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seawa 

berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. cruises between Chicago and Montreal. 















Please send me a free copy of your 1961 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


MALL Dept 








4 Name 
COUPON oodw 
TODAY Foot of W ard Ave. Address __ : 
Detroit 26, Mich. City Zone____ State 















| FILMSTRIPS «24 RECORD 


Social Studies — History Teachers 


WESTWARD 
MIGRATION 








Step-by-step path over f trails unfold 
drama of how the West was won. Depict drama of 
pioneer spirit and perseverance. j 


P372-IR INTO THE SOUTHWEST ............... 









, P372-2R THE OREGON COUNTRY ............-. $9 
\ P372-1SR Two above with one record ......... $15 
} P372-3R THE GOLD RUSH..............cccsee0- $9 


P372-4R THREE ROUTES TO ELDORADO........ 
P3 









Correlated Set of 4 
filmstrips, 2 records 
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SVE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
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SCHOOL “ORDER 
ADDRESS = DIRECT”. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
$___enclosed Bill me 15-Day approval 
0 [Bi CJ y app SPRING 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS REQUISITION 
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IN NEW YORK 


< be; 
soot 


The Sheraton-Atlantic— 

So convenient to all New York’s 
wonders . . . so easy and 
pleasant to come ‘‘home’”’ to! 


1400 newly refurbished rooms 








(1000 air-conditioned), each with 
its own bath, radio and TV. 
Ideally located at Penn Station, 
with subways and buses at the 
door. World-famous: shopping 
centers close by. Our tour de- 
partment is at your service, to 
keep you posted on special events 
and help you with your plans. 
For additional information and 
colorful brochure write Sales 
Department, Sheraton-Atlantic 
Hotel, Broadway at 34th St., 
New York City. 


Single Room $7.50 
Double-Bedded Rooms 

$5.75 per person 
Twin-Bedded Rooms 

$6.25 per person 
(Children under 14 free with parents) 


SHERATON- ATLANTIC 


Horet 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York City 
Across from Penn Station « PEnnsylvania 6-5700 


ee Re eG a 











NEW !! for reading teachers 
A simple phonics course you can 
master in two weeks or less. 

Bring new confidence and JOY to 
your teaching. Meet the growing 
demand for qualified teachers of 
phonics. 

Write now for free information. 


Listen & Learn with Phonics 
Dept. 2D 
3746 Park Blvd. Way, Oakland 10, Calif. 
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Tape Recording 
in My 
Fifth Grade 


(Continued from page 91) 


Our second tape is more infor- 
mal; and students talk freely of 
events happening in our town and 
school. From then on, when we 
have something of interest to tell, 
we send a tape. 

Since we started exchanging 
tapes, several years ago, our 
method has varied. At first, we 
sent our tape to a school and that 
school sent its own tape to us. 
Next we tried recording on the 
clockwise side and asked the re- 
ceiving school to record on the 
counterclockwise side and return 
our tape. Later we re-recorded 
on our side and sent the tape on 
to a second school, thus giving 
them a chance to hear from two 
schools. They then recorded on 
our side of the tape and returned 
it. This gave us taped information 
from two schools to keep in our 
tape library. Eventually we hope 
to collect tapes from all the fifty 
states. 


WHAT are the advantages of a 
program of tape-correspondence? 
Most important is that the chil- 
dren participate actively because 
they are interested. They learn 
how to work on committees and 
how to take responsibility. 

It helps me as a teacher. While 
the children are working infor- 
mally in groups, I have the op- 
portunity to observe each child 
and help him individually as he 
searches for and edits material. 

The program has certainly 
given impetus to our social 
studies. We have tried to sched- 
ule our tapes so that we will re- 
ceive a tape from each section of 
the United States as we study that 
section. The children are quite 
interested, amused, and surprised 
to hear the differences in regional 
accents. Often we play a tape 
two or three times before we can 
understand what our recording 
friends have said, since during 
the first playing we are listening 
to the voice rather than the infor- 
mation. We are told that other 
schools have this same experi- 
ence in understanding our south- 
ern drawl. 

Another advantage is that 
grammatical errors seem to be 
detected and corrected more 
quickly. (Continued on page 94) 





Reprints of Design Section 


You can order reprints of this section 
(pages 29-36) at 10¢ each, any quan- 
tity. Remittance must accompany your 
order. Send requests to: Dept. DS, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Enjoy the difference of an 


Enchanting lakes, exciting shops, 
history, tradition, pageantry . . . 
these are the charms that give 
Ontario that ever so different 
flavour. Make this your year for a 
refreshing vacation in Ontario. 








Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 


Publicity, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 

Please send me full information on holiday fun 
in Ontario. | am particularly interested in...... 


Room 397A, 


SEM, Sprain as se ite bie @ TEACHERS 
Es as 0s bass vans pc on as eande 














1 of FLORIDA 
via UNITED TOURS 


FiORRA GRGE TOURS 


in Florida! 
; 9 FUL AO ITIONED Motor — 
‘ s ; —every city! 
SS hotels—ever 
pd FIRST FENCED ESCORT/ driver every 
mile of the way! san blghhights! 
@ EXTENSIVE sightseeing treats! 


* INCLUDING tips an 
rates 






see al. 


from $179.50 
departures from jacksonville, Fla. - 
See your local Travel Agent today! Or write: 


NITED, TOURS 


321 $.E. 2nd mee ince 1923 
Serving Florida visitors Sinc eA fae 


Sa % 
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Crandon Courts, a quiet, well-managed and 





FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 


LITERATURE 


about the Travel Opportuni- 
ties listed on this and the fol- 
lowing page use the handy 
coupon in the lower right- 
hand corner of Page 93. Mail 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. 
G S D, Dansville, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


finely equipped motel with Summer rates low 
enough to tempt the wise. 

Located on a tropical island but connected to 
the mainland by a scenic yore A short 
drive to the University of Miami by car for 
those taking summer courses. 

Pool and Beach Club, telephone and TV in 
every air-conditioned room. 

Don't gamble with vacation weather when it 
is perfect here. 

Our "‘Efficiency’’ apartments assure you of 
modest expense while enjoying winter luxury 
at summer low prices. 

Write for full particulars. 


Crandon 
Key Biscayne 


Courts 
Miami 49, Florida 














MAINE 











Name - 
Address 
City 








Zone___State 
Department of Commerce 
120 State Capitol » Harrisburg 
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that’s 
MAINE 


Teachers say it’s because 
you enjoy not one type of 
vacation — but several. The 
pounding surf of the sea and 
the peaceful quiet of inland 
lakes the comfortable 
luxury of a resort hotel or 
camping out in a wilderness 
park — the excitement of a 
county fair or the serenity 
of a mountain view. 

Maine’s modern schools 
and superhighways tell of to- 
morrow — pre-revolutionary 
forts and blockhouses bespeak 
of our proud heritage. Visit 
the homes of famous literary 
figures — Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Stowe, and many 
others. Plan now to enjoy 
lobsters, clams and downeast 
food you'll find no other 
place. Write for Va- 
cation Guide, Maine Vacation 
Service, 1200 Gateway Cir- 
cle, Portland, Maine. 
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ILLINOIS 








OH! WV 
it’s great to be in 
NEW YORK 


- ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU 
LIVE AT THE BARBIZON 
for Women 


If you’re coming to New York City to 
work or attend school—stay at a hotel 
that’s just right for you. You'll meet the 
nicest people, young career women, 
many of your own classmates, more 
than likely. And the Barbizon has every- 
thing—swimming pool, solarium, music 
studios, library, all hotel services. All 
rooms have radio, TV available. 


On the Smart East Side ... New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75, Weekly rates onrequest 


Te Barbizon 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., N.Y.C. © Write for Booklet G-4 





NEW YORK 


ongress 


MICHIGAN BLVD. AT CONGRESS ST. 
Near the heart of the Loop 










* 
1000 rooms trom t=) 


No charge for chitdren 


Ait- Conditioned Rooms 


Radio and Television 


HArrisor 7-3800 


Hicks James 
v.?. and Mag- Director 


FREE. TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 











WARREN COUNTY= 


LAKE 
GEORGE +- 
90 OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
LAKES 


At this great Amer- 
ican playground, — 
Warren County, — 
you will enjoy every 
sport under the sun. 
Dude ranch capital 
of the East. Inter- 
esting and outstand- 
ing attractions. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR EVERY PURSE! 

COME — ENJOY EVERY MINUTE — LET 
YOUR VACATION DREAMS COME TRUE! 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE COLORED FOLDER 


Warren County Publicity, 
Lake George 25, N.Y. 


Send me FREE colored folder about 


America's Great Playground 





(Please Print) 
ADDRESS.. 


ee 
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tip: 





Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entities all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends, 

Sheraton offers you 56 hotels in 39 
cities, many in ~~ resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass, 





One of the Seven 
Natural Wonders of the World 


Natural 
Bridge 
OF VIRGINIA 


ideal Headquarters For Civil War Sight-Seeing 


Historic Natural Bridge hotel ond modern motor lodge 
ore just minutes from Lexington, site of homes and 
tombs of both Robert E. Lee and"Stonewall” Jackson 

from Appomottox, scene of Lee's surrender. 
Mines ot Notural Bridge supplied Confederacy with 
gunpowder chemicols. 

For free color brochure, write 
Dept. IN-41, Natural Bridge of Va., Inc 
Natural Bridge, Va. 








SOUTH DAKOTA 





Mow thaw Moguificoit 
Sot. Dakata’s 


Black Hills 





Publicity Director, SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


PIERRE 11, 


Name 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





Addr 








A White for free bobbi eecee | 





FOR THAT 
TOWERING 


































Anything you can do you 
can do better at AIR CONDI- 
TIONED Tower Isle Hotel. 
Swim, sail, cycle, play ten- 
nis, watch crab-racing till 
the sun goes down — then 
enjoy the native floor- 
shows and dance till the 
sun comes back up. 
Tower Isle was built to 
produce more fun for less 
money. So none of the 
above-mentioned activities 
costs an extra penny. Luxu- 
rious room, gourmet break- 
fast and dinner — all for 
only $16 a day. 
Tower Isle in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, is now just a 
jet hop away — 10 inter- 
national airlines can whisk 
you to Jamaica! Plan to 
spend your vacation at 
Tower Isle — and you don’t 
have to plan on spending 
very much! 


TOWER ISLE HOTEL 


See any travel agent 
U.S. representative Utell International | 











MEXICO 


MEXICO VACATION -- $25 WK! 


(Includes Hotel Room and Meals) 


For only $8.76 each, per week, two persons 

enjoy an air-cond. room and bath at lovey CORTEZ 
RESORT HOTEL, WESLACO, TEXAS. Visit: 
MEXICO daily. Only 9 mi. (bus service). Swim 
fish in Gulf at nearby Padre Island; Dance, Bowl, 





= | Golf, FIESTAS! Mexico Nite Clubs, Duty-free Shops. 





Romantic, Exciting, FUN! Write hotel today. Dept. I 





ne INStUCEOP, Depr. 
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Pennsylvania 

The Pick-Congress Hotel 
Sheraton Hotels 

South Dakota 

Tower Isle Hotel 


United Tours 
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Why Johnny Can't Write 


He usually has trouble, psychologists say, right at the 
start—just in adapting his uncoordinated fingers to hold- 
ing a pencil. TRY-REX helps to overcome this basic difh- 
culty, because it is the pencil with the orthodigital shape 
that fits naturally, easily into the fingers, even of the very 
young. Older pupils benefit too because the greater con- 
trol they are able to exercise helps to improve their writ- 
ing. Try one yourself and you'll agree. 


Write for sample of pencils, giving school grade. I-4 


RICHARD BEST pencn company, inc., Springfield, N. J. 





D BOARDS YUUF 


ANN MARIE WILL HELP| 7: 
\ YOU SOLVE IT! 
Send 25¢ 
for brochures 
_ illustrating 
more than actual bulletin board designs, 


There are designs for every season and almost 25 
every occasion, and new ones are being devel- 


oped all of the time. Designs for Lincoln and Washington ; ' 
rthdays, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Health, Greduotion cod and \ 


These helpful broch ill be fi 
ures w sent to lor 25¢. Thi : 
amount will be applied on your first order, os : yi Sl 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP op ap Chichen Ae 


¥ 
































Reveals 200 Ways 


USE YOUR TAPE RECORDER! to Make Extra Money 


Special Offer! Educator designed 30 minute 
Instructional tape multiplication tables, use 
all grades 3-6, $15. Two $25. Write for free 
list tapes all subjects. 

EDUCATIONAL SOUND SERVICE 
6840 Floyd Overland Park Kansas 


peer hours into 
cash ss . syie0 a ! Ask for Free Subscription 
to Opportunity Magazine, nationwide guide to extra 
cash for millions of men and women. rey — 
plans, hundreds of offers. No matter what y 
experience, or occupation— write TODAY ) doay eent até 
FREE. no money—just your name. 


OPPORTUNITY, 850 N. Dearborn, Dept. 266, Chicago 10, lil, 
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Tape Recording 
in My 
Fifth Grade 


(Continued from page 92) 


When a child hears a mistake 
on tape, he becomes a great deal 
more conscious of the error and 
is eager to correct it. Each one 
becomes particularly cautious as 
he does not want the class to re- 
record because of his mistakes. 

What are the disadvantages? 
First, I am not mechanically 
minded. When the recorder de- 
veloped trouble, I was at a loss 
until practice made recording eas- 
ier. Second, the program takes 
time—planning, collecting, edit- 
ing, recording, and setting up 
schedules with other schools. 
Last of all, tapes cost money. We 
have found that buying tapes 
from our radio station has re- 
duced the cost considerably. We 
also have reduced the cost by 
varying the sizes of our tapes, 
using 600-ft. tapes for our first 
formal one, then using 150-ft. 
tapes on following recordings. 

But the advantages so outweigh 
the disadvantages that we are 
looking forward to corresponding 
by tape again next year. How do 
I know that my students will be 
interested? As we finished each 
tape this year, we invited fourth- 
grade students in to proof-hear 
them for us. In this way they 
become acquainted with the pro- 
gram and look forward to it. 

We have exchanged tapes with 
several schools for as long as four 
years, and we want to continue 
that friendship. We want new 
friends too. We should like to try 
one new step this fall. On our 
tapes we want to experiment by 
asking a question, then leaving a 
space for the receiving school to 
answer. When the tape is com- 
pleted, we shall have a conversa- 
tion between two schools. Won’t 
you join us? 





New Process 
Available 
for Easy 


Transparencies 


Any teacher who has access to 
a Thermo-Fax dry copying ma- 
chine can now make transpar- 
encies easily and quickly for the 
overhead projector. Almost any 
type of drawn or printed material 
can be prepared for projection in 
ten seconds, using inexpensive 
plastic sheets developed by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 








the 

first 
‘thing 
to save 
for your 
old age 


§ YOU! 


And since doctors estimate that 
one in four of us will develop can- 
cer at some time in our lives, what 
better investment than to learn 
how to guard yourself against it? 
More than a million Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer, be- 
cause they went to their doctors 
in time. 





For more information, call our near- 
est office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY “Ye 
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make your science 


teaching more effective 
with these 
classroom experiments! 


Four new science books - two for Primary 
Grade and two for Middle Grade 
Experiments. Written by well-known 
authorities on elementary science 
activities, these books will meet your 
curriculum requirements, 


The same scientific procedure is 
followed throughout each book. Complete 
on one page, each experiment lists the 
problem, the materials needed and the 
procedure. Full directions for 
making observations and conclusions 
through the use of questions, and 
final correlation with other 
materials, are included. 


Each book contains 24 duplicator pages, 
perforated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work. 


Primary Grade Experiments 


Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Seeds, Animals, Rocks 
and Weather. 

Book Il—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day and 
Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets. 


Middle Grade Experiments 
Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests 
covering Plants, Animals, the Weather, 
Soil, and the Solar System. 
Book II—20 Experiments with 4 Tests 
covering Air, Magnets, Electricity 
and Machines. 


For Liquid Process Duplicator, Ea. Book $2.75 


— oe oe ee ee oe oe oe om oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oy 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 
| 


j Please send me the following liquid proc: | 

_ Science Books checked below: | 

| Primary Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. | 
(C) #701, Book | | 
0) #702, Book II | 

() Middle Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. I 
C0 #703, Book | | 
C) #704, Book Il l 
Total Amount of This Order $......... | 

0 Bill me, payable in 30 days. 

C) Payment enclosed. 


! 
| 
; Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. | 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. | 

| 


ERD wechesoe Ce eecevecevessccessscesseeess | 
I 
I 
DR. OF RB, ccoccocecccececonddsesocescocecs | 
l 
City, Zone, State ........ peesedieesesesvaus | 
L 461 | 





Effective 
Seatwork 
Activities 


EMILY L. BRADSHAW 


HE primary grades reading 
T program can furnish won- 
derful opportunities for both emo- 
tional and intellectual growth. It 
can be a time when great self- 
discipline is developed. Yet, this 
time of the school day holds 
numerous dangers. 

Children are often left to their 
own resources. True, seatwork 
and instructional games are pres- 
ent for worth-while learning ex- 
periences, but unless the materials 
have special interest, children 
may reject these opportunities in 
favor of enjoying a “fun period.” 

It is true that seatwork prep- 
aration takes much time. It is 
also true that some teachers must 
create three or four different sets 
of materials per day, week after 
week, month after month. Being 
creative with these exercises is a 
definite problem. Producing learn- 
ing activities that are of definite 
value is an even greater problem. 

I think we have been overlook- 
ing one important source of ac- 
tivities—those that can be derived 
from phonics. Often, teachers 
segregate phonics from the read- 
ing program. They overlook the 
many valuable exercises that can 
be obtained by incorporating this 
subject into the reading program. 
For example, if on Tuesday after- 
noon the teacher introduces the 
B sound, an exercise about that 
sound can be given to the chil- 
dren during the reading time. 
That work sheet could perhaps 
be discussed during part of the 
phonics time on Wednesday or 
Thursday afternoon. 

The list of possible phonics 
exercises is long, but here are 
possibilities to consider. 

1. Sketch many small pictures 
on a sheet. Children color the 
pictures of things that begin 
or end with the — sound. An- 
other possibility is to find the 
pictures for two sounds. For 
example, the child colors the 
B pictures blue and D ones 
green. 

2. Find the little word in the big 
word. 

3. Fill in the first or the last let- 
ter. A picture is drawn with 
the word, minus a letter, writ- 
ten under it. The child has to 
write in the letter. 

4. Matching the pictures that be- 
gin with the same sound. Pic- 
tures are arranged in rows 
with (Continued on page 97) 
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Plan your vacation trip the easy way with Lufthansa’s new tour guide. 
This handy reference booklet, printed in color, has detailed information 
on tours through Europe, Asia, the U.S.S.R. and “Around the World.” 
Lufthansa’s wonderful tours start as low as $739.60. Send for your free 
booklet now. Other free booklets available are, “Round the World,” 
“German Holiday” and “City by City Travel Plan.” 


LUFTHANSA 
WORRIED =NODe 


LUT BANSA 
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Lufthansa German Airlines, Tour Dept. 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of: 





























(0 World Tour Guide 














My name 

porn (0 Round the World 
City Zone. State. 

My Travel Agent is. - mee ae 
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~ FOR FLORIDA FUN = 
ON THE GULF 
marae 


For an exciting vacation (or a change more permanent) you'll 
love Pensacola, nearest Florida resort to most of the nation. 
Here at the “Cradle of Naval Aviation” where navy aviators 
receive their wings of gold, you'll laugh and play in the 
bewitching beauty of this historical city. Love it? You may 
come and stay forever! 

Hotes, Morets, anp Cotrtaces AT MopERATE Rates 


MAIL NOW FOR FREE COLOR 
| BROCHURE Box 1471 Dept. IN-2 





Florida 





| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
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“THRIFT 
is a 
wonderful virtue” 


says FORREST E. CONNER of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; President, 
American Association of School 
Administrators 


“Thrift is anticipation of tomorrow. 
The Treasury-sponsored School Savings 
Program offers a very good way to teach 
thrift. Students have the opportunity to 
put their training into practice by buying 
U.S. Savings Stamps on Stamp Day each 
week. They learn to save for the impor- 
tant things they want to have or do. I am 
glad to join with educators throughout 


ings Program.” 








the country in endorsing the School Sav- 


Millions of pupils are helped, each week, 
to save in U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Write for information and materials on 
School Savings to your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D.C. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS —OLD OR NEW—EARN % % MORE THAN BEFORE le aT : | 





@ 


‘THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES HOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE, 





Don't throw out money with a dried-out 
marker .Fl6-master -is refillable 
ordinary markers, 
When it runs. dry 


ire intercha 


tips are replaceable! Unlike 
you buy Flo-master felt-tip marking pen one 
it refills easily. It comes with five felt tips that 


ngeable and replaceable Flo-master inks’ are quick 
drying, smudge-proof and waterproof. They mark on any surface. 
They come in 8 high-visibility transparent and 10’ opaque colors 


Perfect for charts, visual aids, posters. (Shown above) Esterbrook 


Advanced Flo-master felt-tip.pocket pen, $3.00. Try it. 


or erm Se RR. OO K 
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Maybe You'll Go to the Moon 
(Continued from page 25) 


UNDERSTANDINGS 
A space ship will be propelled 
by rockets. What makes a 
rocket go? 


We use our eyes to help us 
learn things. 


We learn by listening too. 


Source Materials for Teachers 

Aerojet-General Corporation, Box 
296, Azuza, Calif.—information 
on rocket-assisted take-offs and 
other rocket information. 

Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, 
Calif.—booklets, “The Space 
Man at Home and School,” $.50, 
available while supply _ lasts; 
“Space Horizons, Unlimited” 
and record, $1.00. 

Leonard, Jonathon Norton: Flight 
into Space (New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 
1957). 

Ley, Willy: Satellites, Rockets, and 
Outer Space (New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 
1958). 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston 14, Mass.—prints of the 
moon, a panorama on the moon 
($.50). 

Space Handbook: Astronautics and 
Its Application (U.S. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.). 

Children's Books 

Bendick, Jeanne: The First Book of 
Space Travel (Watts, 1960). 

Binder, Otto: Planets; Other Worlds 
of Our Solar System (Golden 
Press, 1959). 

Crosby, A. L.; and Larrick, Nancy: 
Rockets into Space (Random 
House, 1959). 

Freeman, Mae and Ira: You Will 
Go to the Moon (Random House, 
1959). 

Gottlieb, William P.: Jets and 
Rockets and How They Work 
(Garden City, 1959). 

Hyde, Margaret O.: Off into Space! 
(Whittlesey House, 1959). 

Lewellen, John: You and Space 
Travel (Childrens Press, 1951). 

Lunt, Lois: Hop, Skip and Sing (T. 
S. Denison, 1960). 

Podendorf, Illa: My Easy-to-Read 
True Book of Space (Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1960). 

Schneider, Herman and Nina: How 
Big Is Big? From Stars to Atoms 
(William R. Scott, 1950). 


Reading Jets and Rockets and How T 
Work by William P. Gottlieb. Experi. 
menting with a balloon to show that fo, 
every movement forward, there is ap 
equal 
law); with a rubber band on an arm tp 
show how molecules push back, another 
reaction principle; with a jar ring and 
marbles to show gravity and reaction: 
with vinegar, water, and soda in a bottle 
to show rocket action; with a ruler, mar. 
ble, and block to again show the reaction 
principle. All these experiments are jp 
the book mentioned above. 
Discovering triangles, rectangles, circles, 
and squares in various daily articles, as 
well as in space shapes. 

Helping children gain in their understand. 
ing of such words and phrases as: sky, 
clouds, space, rocket ship, rocket plane, 
meteor, space port, blast off, flying, on 
high, higher, onward, outward, and crew, 
Making and using word cards and indi- 
vidual story charts, according to chil- 
dren’s interests. 


ACTIVITIES 


one backward (Newton’s | thir 


Tellander, Marian: Space (Follett, 
1960). 

Winsoe, Frederick: The Space 
Child’s Mother Goose (Simon & 
Schuster, 1958). 

(For addresses of publishers, see 

page 99) 

Filmstrips 

First Adventures in Space (series 
of six filmstrips, col, 25 fr each, 
Jam Handy). 

How We Fly (color, about 30 fr, 
McGraw-Hill). 


Materials 

Pictures and poster materials 
Old magazines and newspapers 
Drawing paper 

Paints or crayons 

Chicken wire, wire staples 
Corrugated cardboard 
Corrugated cardboard cartons 
Paper plates 

Balloons and balloon sticks 
Athletic sweat suit 
Aluminum foil 

Two-gallon ice-cream cartons 
Corks 

Copper wire 

Plastic hose 

Swab sticks 

Dowels 

Pipe cleaners 

Paper cups 

Foil pie tins 

Colored cellophane 

Rubber bands 

Fruit jar rings 

Marbles 

Catsup bottle 

Vinegar, water, baking soda 


Evaluating the Activities 

After watching the children as 
they played and talked to other stu- 
dents, we felt the activities were 
worth while. The information the 
children gave in “share and tell” 
time, their drawings, creative ideas, 
and simple dramatizations, con- 
vinced us that they understood the 
information and experimentation. 
Our kindergarten’s trip to the moon 
was a successful journey. 





Phyllis Fenner reviews some kindergarten books, page 54. 
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fest Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as poll 4 as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ““Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 

to get money in et rivacy. N 

time off from work “No O witnesses 
or cosigners ... NO i insurance or special 
fees required . O embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up all your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— 
take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums— new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are lice by the 
State to do business under the Small 

n Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


End your money worries. Pa 
GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the mone u need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 


cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
a 





i 


us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we =~ it, we'll rush i 


by Airmail, a 
in a plain envelope 
Postal everything you need 
Fen Ane get ond you 
a B 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 2-8 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
D. J. Levitt, President 





| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-E 1 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky I 
| Please Airmail to me FREE in a aa I 
| envelope everything I need to get money, | 
| if I decide to borrow I can get the money tT j 
i need RIGHT AWAY. | 
Name..... eoeccee ecccccce Cccccccccecess ° 
: RbMs0Es 0.000000000000600006600 eeeeeeee : 
l eT eeeee eeeee | 
| Age.....Amount I want to borrow $ ry ~ 
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Effective 
Seatwork 
Activities 
(Continued from page 95) 


the possible choices across 

from them. The child has to 

match the correct pictures. 

5. Learning words that rhyme. 
Each child has a paper with 
from four to eight columns. 
At the top of each column is 
a word. Under it he writes 
words that rhyme with it. 
Good rhyming words are fan, 
dog, leit, jar, house, boy, cap, 
and king. 

6. Determining the number of 
syllables in words. Under 
each word is printed a series 
of numbers. The child has to 
circle the correct number of 
syllables. 

7. Prepare sheets of sketches 
and label each. Children col- 
or the pictures of words con- 
taining a long vowel. If such 
work sheets are prepared for 
each vowel during the study 
of this phonics area, they will 
serve as a final test or review. 

8. Draw all the things that you 
can find in a store, a home, 
and so on. Children can have 
fun thinking up these items. 
This exercise is better for a 
class having artistic ability. 

9. Sheets contain a list of words 
familiar to the children. At 
the top of the sheet, a par- 
ticular letter is written. Chil- 
dren must circle that letter. 
Find in magazines pictures 
of things that begin with a 
given letter. For first-graders, 
this is particularly good as it 
develops cutting and pasting 
skills. The children can ex- 
hibit their pictures during the 
phonics period. 

If you are going to create 
worth-while work sheets incor- 
porating phonics, then you want 
maximum utilization of them. It 
is not enough just to prepare 
them—you must use them wisely. 
1. If the activity involves iden- 

tification of pictures, make 
sure the children understand 
what the picture is. Perhaps, 
one child could “read” the 
pictures for the class. 

2. Run off a few extra copies of 
the sheets in case a child may 
need another copy. 

3. Neatness should be stressed 
strongly. For slow-learning 
children who eventually will 
hold only routine positions, 
neatness and care of work 
must be stressed continually. 
In evaluating work sheets, the 
teacher must consider this as- 
pect as well as the intellectual 
work. 

4. The backs of the work sheets 
can be (Continued on page 99) 


10. 
















Your trip to Europe will 
be richer for a visit to 
spectacular Yugoslavia 
—the Dalmatian coast 
dotted with over a thou- 
sand sunny islands... 
magnificent cities . . . 
enchanting folklore, 
dances . . . hospitable 
people . . . remarkably 
low prices. 


For information about 
Yugoslavia, escorted 
tours, personalized in- 
dependent arrangements, 
and holiday resorts, see 
your Travel Agent or 
mail the coupon below to: 


eeoeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


S4maupintour, 400 Madison Avenue, New York 17 or 


YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE so9 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


| NAME 





Dept. 
Please send 


ADDRESS. 





information to: 


city ZONE STATE 











DEMONSTRATION 
PIPES 


Here is something new for teachers. 
Twelve middle “C” genuine organ pipes 
of copper, iead, zinc. tin and wood which i 
actually play. Complete with hand-operated 
wind supply, they can be tuned and voiced. i 
Shows relationship of length to pitch. 

Includes descriptive manual giving history 
of each pipe. Ideal for instruction in 

Pp 










organ, physics, acoustics, and for general Write to 

music appreciation. ELECTRONIC 
Easily moved. Attractive conversation piece. 

Complete with teacher’s manual, only $245.00 ORGAN ARTS 

plus freight from Los Angeles. Dept. K, 4008 York Bivd, 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. tas Cages , Co 


























YOUR OWN COPY OF 

THE INSTRUCTOR 
HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 
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enter my subscription to 
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CO please bill me 


[] one year at $6 
[] two years at $11 
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Mail to The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THe Instructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in THe INstrucror, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher’s 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


Delaware.—My sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades and I desire to 
correspond again with old friends 
and to make new ones. We are 
especially interested in our new 
states. Please send information per- 
taining to your state, and we'd like 
your state song. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Mary E. Dunning, Princi- 
pal, Cheswold Elementary School, 
Cheswold, Delaware. 


Illinois—My seventh-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, art work, souvenirs, and 
ideas with children in the seventh 
grade from any of the fifty states 
and from countries of the East. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Bertha H. 
Winston, R. W. Emerson School, 
1700 West Walnut Street, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 


Illinois.—My fourth grade would 


New York, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle, Minneapolis, and 
Phoenix. We study those cities in 
social studies. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. John Klumker, Milks 
Grove School, Clifton, Illinois. 


Illinois.—My third-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with other third-grade class- 
es in Alaska, Hawaii, and other 
parts of the United States. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Mildred 
H. Vietmeier, Forreston, Illinois. 


Indiana.—The sixth-graders in 
the Gene Stratton Porter Room of 
Grandview School are interested in 
corresponding with  sixth-graders 
from other states. Address all mail 
to: Miss Dolores Heaton, Grand- 
view School, Connersville, Indiana. 


Indiana.—Our third and fourth 


ters and pictures with other chil- 
dren in Hawaii, Alaska, and other 
parts of the United States. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Marianna Roth, 
Grandview School, Grandview, In- 
diana. 


New Hampshire.—My sixth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, post cards, and other 
items of interest with boys and girls 
from Canada, Latin America, and 
all sections of the United States. 
We live near our state capital, Con- 
cord. Address: Mrs. Eulah Rand, 
Pittsfield High School, Pittsfield, 
New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.—My fifth-grade class 
is extremely interested in obtaining 
pen pals in the United States and 
other countries. Morristown is a 
very historical town in New Jersey, 
as George Washington had his 
headquarters here. My children are 
willing to exchange historical in- 
formation as well as post cards, 
stamps, and so on. Address all mail 
to: Miss Janet Ivanhoe, Thomas 
Jefferson School, James Street, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


New Mexico.—My kindergarten 
class would like to exchange work 
with other children of that age. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Claudia 
Holgate, Hillside Kindergarten, 304 
East Boyd Drive, Farmington, New 
Mexico. 


New York.—Our fourth-graders 
desire to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with other fourth grades 
throughout the United States, espe- 
cially from Alaska and Hawaii. Ad- 


Attica Elementary School, Prospect 
Street, Attica, New York. 


»New York.—My sixth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters and cards 
with sixth-grade pupils anywhere. 
Address correspondence to: Mr. C. 
Wallace, Class 6-5, P.S. 297, 700 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New 
York. 


Ohio.—We are one of the fifth- 
grade classes of Worden School. 
We are interested in exchanging 
ideas through correspondence with 
other fifth-grade boys and girls. 
Ever since Hawaii has become our 
fiftieth state, our interest in it has 
grown. We are now planning to 
study about Hawaii. It would be 
both pleasant and educational to 
correspond with fifth-graders in 
that state. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. B. F. Ward, Worden 
School, 900 Worden Road, Wick- 
liffe, Ohio. 


Tennessee.—Our third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange let- 
ters, craft ideas, souvenirs, and so 
on, with children throughout the 
United States. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mrs.. Frank Haile, Union 
School, Route 1, Granville, Tennes- 
see. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in grades 
one through eight would like to ex- 
change cards, stones, pencils, bread 
wrappers, and front pages of news- 
papers with children ali over the 
world. We are in the heart of 
America’s dairyland. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Aleta Shadel, 
Lake View School, Fort Atkinson, 


like to correspond with children in 


grades would like to exchange let- 


dress mail to: Miss G. Gruka, 


Wisconsin. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CHARTS 


By Milton ©. Pella, Professor of Science Education, University of Wisconsin 


160 charts. Size 181% x 24 inches. Covering 
14 major classifications. 


LIVING THINGS (49 charts) 
MACHINES (16 charts) 

MAGNETS (6 charts) 

ELECTRICITY (14 charts) 

HEAT (6 charts) 

MATTER (4 charts) 

AIR AND FIRE (8 charts) 

LIGHT (8 charts) 

SOUND (4 charts) 

SEASONS AND CLIMATE (18 charts) 
GEOGRAPHIC TERMS (5 charts) 
ROCKS AND MINERALS (4 charts) 
CONSERVATION (7 charts) 
UNIVERSE AND SPACE (11 charts) 





Complete set of 160 charts (80 cards) in 
Easel-Portfolio mounting, No. ES160 .......... $90.00 


Additional Easel-Portfolios only (160 chart 
capacity) No. XE20 Each 10.00 





Easel only (20 chart capacity) 
No. XE21 Each 3.00 
A valuable teacher's guide is supplied free 


with each set of charts. Additional 
copies Each 1.00 
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Here is a new and comprehensive series of 
charts designed specifically for teaching 
science in the elementary grades. The world 
of science is revealed to pupils through 160 
colorful picture charts. 49 charts cover ele- 
mentary biology, and 111 charts explore the 
physical sciences. 


Each chart is a work of art, each illustra- 
tion carefully prepared from an artist’s 
drawing. All illustrations are authentic, 
selected and edited by an outstanding au- 
thor and consultants. A new printing tech- 
nique gives vivid, realistic coloring to the 
scientific illustrations. Chart size is 1814 
x24 inches—large enough for classroom 
group study, yet compact enough for indi- 
vidual pupil use. Charts are printed in page 
form on both sides of heavy card stock. 
Each chart can be removed from the set and 
used separately on a display easel, bulletin 
board or map display rail. For convenience 
in displaying, carrying or storing, each set 
of charts is packed in the funttional new 








__.. Animals move in different ways. er) 





One of 49 charts on elementary biology. 


easel-portfolio mounting. The set is fully 
indexed according to subjects. A table of 
contents is also included for quick, conven- 
ient reference. 


A. JI. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE . 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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—EDMUND SCIENCE— | Effective 


& MATH INSTRUCTIVES || coo BOOK SELECTION GUIDES 


CANVAS TOTE BAGS 


Ideal for Kindergartners 








© ae A BASIC BOOK LLECTION MEN G E t 
Seach Cand at icon was Activities Sic COLLECT FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 
dock are constructed te tone By Miriam Snow Mathes with the assistance of consultants from ALA, ACEI, 
n men n . ad 
a lot. They are 15” high and (Continued from page 97) ASCD, NEA, NCTE, and NSTA. 1960. 
antisense yt Ape Lists and annotates 1000 in-print books and magazines for a balanced working 
#4 duck (24.54 7.) d . collection for grades K-8. Grade level and complete buying and cataloging 
equipped with stout hand'es used as drawing paper after the information given for each title. Subject, author, title index. $2.00 
of the bag when filled with, dag oy child completes his assignment. 
| as mete. Here is a _— bag Be you 5. After the sheets are distrib- A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 
wonder w you fo) t t! . : : . 
_. rm AoA heads 2 anil uted, allow a few minutes to By Margaret V. Spengler with the assistance of consultants representing ALA, 


ASCD, NCTE, NEA, and NSTA., 1960. 


A balanced, working selection of more than 1000 in-print titles for grades 7, 
8 and 9 which will enrich and support the curriculum. Complete buying and 





answer any questions. 


MAGNETS - 5¢ EACH 6. Some teachers have their stu- 



































INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG- “waif iolaclag tdeiaiion ta eadil al th title. Subj 
eas ons tena Oates dents save work sheets to in a ee ion in addition to annotations for each title Sree 
magnets %" x1" and 3/16” corporate in a little booklet. , ; , 
' ' . 
= Excellent for classroom distribu- A cover can be created by LET'S READ TOGETHER: Books for Family Enjoyment 
SS ees on magnetic chal tg a each child, stimulating interest By a Special Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Fed. in performing neat work and the Children’s Services Division, American Library Association, 1960. 
Stock No. 60,142-SA Package of 100 $5.00 Ppd. 5 *oa2 * . a 3 . 
U-SHAPED MAGNETS —Leroe 51%” long poles oe eoeenene See = titles -y cv and ren rs in aomes 
%” x “2” with 2%” between poles. Keeper in- ooks for family reading a oud and for the chil s own library. Arranged in 
deded. 90,0980 24 subject categories with age levels ranging from picture books for the small- 
Stock No. ee eae $1.50 Ppd. est child to books for the young adult. $1.50 
BAR MAGNETS—Nicely painted, | otenees Al- : 
nico magnets 6” long, 1'/4” x %4” Directory of S N BO 
Seock Mo. 40,420-SA .............. $1.60 Ppd. THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTIO OKS BULLETIN 
Order by stock number. Send check or money Book Publishers A twice-monthly magazine reviewing current books for children, young people, 
order—satisfaction or money back. and adults recommended for library purchase. Features the unique reviews of 
WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA (See pages 21, 54-55, 85, and 96) encyclopedias and other reference works, both recommended and: not recom- 
d just off press - 96 stimulating peges of math- mended for purchase. One year subscription, twenty-three issues. $6.00 
and-science instructional devices, Kits and ma- Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- o aeeeneesecen 
terials for Science Fair and other projects, wood Cliffs, N.J. wreTrT ttt ee = ee a ee ee 
ae See see LP gy Bo Appleton-Century- “Coote, Inc, 35 W. | § AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, I. | 
instructives developed by Edmund and now Robbe Merrill Co ne’ 1720 E. 38th t Please send ' 
available for the first time! is. indiamenalie 6 tab. ' ‘ (C) Check Enclosed . 
Write for Educational Catalog—"'SA" Charles T. Eeentect Co., Publishers, 4 () Basic Book Collection For Elementary Grades, $2.00 (1) Send Invoice 4 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 1S Union St., Newton Centre 59, : (C0 Basie Book Collection For Junior High Schools, $2.00 . 
CASON, HOW SERDY Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & | ! CO Let's Read Together, $1.50; 10, $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 : 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, t (0 The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin e 
ae Nee York 16° N 210 Madison : one year subscription, $6.60 H 
ve., New Yor 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave. ™ t H 
S., New York 16, N.Y. H PORERD 6.0 00.0 6.0.6 6:00.06 60.00 05 0.0.0 0:6006 5058606000000 5800000050060006000008000800006 oescece ee ;. 
John Day Co., Inc. 210 Madison Ave., 1 1 
New York 16, N.Y. PU 4.6545 00 6.0.65. 6606b 50k 0h isos 66604905 60bueusdsawndeviseeheeseenessisiesensessess ' 
Zs } LY a & Company, 309-321 5th | ‘ 
S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. ao a 
—_ a. 3 3 & Co., Inc., 575 Madison DM vvcascebescedconnece piasrseaknbiees rheaeKeupwiyenees Te a MTCC ° 
Ave., New York 23, N.Y. AT rtrtttttstststststttttetettttset eee te 
: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave. 7" ees = 
3 . . S., New York 10, N.Y. 


Engraved Brass Desk-n-Door Markers Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 








Permanent, distinctive beauty——-your name (or Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., oe 
weeds) engraved ble pay ae of fe al brass, - New York 22, N.Y. : 
x1”. Engraving is ac yor style has specia .] ; 
stick-on backing; grips ans, clean surface. Desk k sty fle Garrard Press, 510 N. Hickory St., 
es fo walnut a Ah a . Any wereng up tg Champaign, Il. 
etters and numbers per line; choice o or i 
—_. Shipped within 48 hrs. Satisfaction guaranteed Coen ree Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
money .. Door style $2.95 postpaid; desk New York 20, N 









style $3.9 Engineerin .. 740-D . 

Spear Siac, Bbiorade Springs. Colo. — = New York 10 RY. 1107 Broad 

ee Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 ‘Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 38rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 





Elementary 
SPANISH or FRENCH 





fi ton 7, Mass. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison f r 
‘ as haan Aes — of , Ave., New wy N. “" 8 ° 
* olkways hi-fidelity records. Little, Brown 0., 34 Beacon St. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums Boston 6, Mass. . YOUNG 
i FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 


AMERICANS 


Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Only Chostes Rerum Beets, tes. 1000 Color Filmstrips with Records HELP YOU TEACH! 




















Ohio. 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 The new aural-oral approach. Helps children in Grades 3-8 absorb be- 
b mm TLS RY 16 Ee ginning conversational French or Spanish. Short phrases are heard on 
ppd ” erature, Ine. 501 Madison Ave., New 331% record twice each time . . . with pause for pupil pronunciation. Pic- 
York 22, N.Y. tures include only subjects heard. Each filmstrip has four parts .. . 
the set Prang Cow, ey me = ony. proceed as fast as class-level permits. Teachers Guide has phrases with 
5 Plaza, New York, N.Y ie aapeaaee English translations. Eligible for purchase under TITLE Ill, NDEA. 
- 3 4 F AMOUS sew we te 9 Route 9W, Engle- [1 P188SR ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Set of 6 filmstrips, 3 records, Teacher Guide.......... $35.10 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison ; ; ; 
‘Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (1) F189SR ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Set of 6 filmstrips, 3 records, Teacher Guide........... $35.10 
PERRY PICTURES Random House, Ine., 33 West 60th St., (0 FISOSR Both Sets . . . Spanish and French. Save $3.90. ............cececeeeeeeeeeees $66.30 
ew 
lly ow . 94 prints of PESwooso=an, The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., SD GD GB GS 8 SS 8 OS OS SSS OOOOH SSS SaeaneSe 
lly | | Eisen thane Goss Ss SPECIAL * a enh a 


Scott Foresman & ‘Co., Educational 


of Tterature, ‘history y more ta: ' Add 26c to your Publishers, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
on- teresting” with. tl these and § order for a big 10” , Ill. 


e 542" x 8” 

oo prints . . Every . 
oolroom should have 
the complete set of 34 . 
' 











FOR 


“ORDER 


1 P Ave., New York 17 
ery my Simon and Schuster, Inc., Publishers, SCHOOL 


ee te, SF cents te amine 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


price. . . Order Now... 
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x 12” Bachrach 4 | Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
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%* 
send check, cash or money Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., ADDRESS — DIRECT 
order today. i die 
Nature Special in full color still available . . .20 New York 17, N.Y. 
Nature, Spee "bo" ull colo . Viking Press, Inc., Publishers, 625 CITY ZONE___STATE 5 
Now ready 1961 catalog with over 1600 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. : 
miniature illusteations only 360. Order today Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington (] $—_enclosed []Billme [) 15-Day approval 
PE PICTURES INC Ave., New York 22, N.Y. SPRING 
RRY v e Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. ISITION 
Department C-4, Malden, Massachusetts World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS REQU 














St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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A Gift from Saint Carlos 
(Continued from page 90) 


its way home. He carried the lamb 
in his arms. 

“You are the ones who have had 
a fiesta today,” he told the sheep as 
they walked slowly ahead of him. 
He was sure that all his friends 
would be gone by now. They had 
to return to their farms before 
nightfall, for the mountain paths 
were dangerous after dark. He bit 
his lip to keep from crying. 

Halfway home, his arms ached 
so from carrying the lamb that he 
had to rest. Surely the lamb had 
grown into a full-sized sheep since 
they had left the pasture! 

Just as he picked the lamb up 
again, he saw the figures of Papa 
and Antonio coming toward him. 

How good it was to see them, 
and to have his father lift the lamb 
from his tired arms! 

“Everyone has gone,” Antonio 
said. “What happened? How could 
you be late for your own fiesta?” 

Carlos’ voice trembled as he told 
them about the accident. “Maybe I 
missed the fiesta and the gifts,” he 
thought, “but St. Carlos gave me 
the greatest gift of all by guarding 
my life on the dangerous path.” 

His voice grew more firm. “It 
would not have happened if I had 
been watching the sheep instead of 
dreaming.” 

He looked up at his father 
ashamedly. - 

“Go to the house, Carlos,” Papa 
said. “I will tend to the sheep.” 


Carlos went sadly into the house. 
Mama made him rest on his sheep- 
skin while she washed the blood 
and dirt from his body. 

“Our friends will return with 
your gifts tomorrow,” she said. 
“They were very sad that they had 
to leave before you returned.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Carlos re- 
plied. 

When his mother finished bath- 
ing his wounds, she wrapped a 
bright new poncho she had woven 
for him around his shoulders. Then 
they went out to the fire. She 
brought him a plate heaped with 
juicy pork and spicy red beans. 

His stomach felt very empty, but 
it was hard to eat the good food. 
He could only remember how 
frightened he had been, how he 
had almost left the lamb. 

Papa came to the fire and sat be- 
side him. “The lamb will be all 
right, son,” he said. “It was a brave 
thing you did.” 

Carlos put down his plate. “I 
was not brave, Papa,” he said in a 
low voice. “I was frightened like a 
small boy.” , 

His father did not seem to hear. 
He stood up and said, “Come with 
me.” 

“Papa, listen to me,” Carlos said, 
running after his father, “Papa, I 
almost left the lamb.” 

Papa waited until they were in 
the animal shelter before he an- 
swered. 
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“If you had not been afraid, you 
would have indeed been a foolish 
child,” he said, putting his hand on 
Carlos’ shoulder. “That you were 
afraid and still saved the lamb is 
the thing that makes you brave— 
and a real man.” 

Carlos felt his heart grow lighter. 
He smiled at his father. “May I see 
the lamb?” he asked. 

Papa smiled too. “Later,” he said. 
“First you must look at something 


Canning 


| ' A spread of colorful cards children can make 
for Mother's Day 


Social Studies Dioramas around the Pacific 
Article of the Month—''What about Ungrad- 


Conservation at a really primary level 


What Making Fudge did for a fourth-grade 
arithmetic class 


"The Painter's Family,’ by Matisse 


A Mother's Day Story (primary); a Story for 
Memorial Day (middle and upper) 

A high-quality primary puppet play, "Rue 
and the Honey" 

Atomic-Energized Seeds in a garden activity 
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that arrived while you were in the 
pasture.” 

Carlos looked into the corner 
where his father pointed. There in 
a bed of hay was a newborn burro, 
with a small fuzzy body and four 
long thin legs. He ran to touch it. 

“It is yours, son,” said Papa. 

Carlos could hardly speak. “Oh, 
thank you, Papa,” he whispered, 
stroking the soft brown fuzz of his 
burro. “And thank you, St. Carlos!” 
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New Books for Spring 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 


By Nancy Larrick Junior Science Book of Rain, Hail, Sleet and Snow 


By Rocco V. Feravolo Junior Science Book of Light 


DISCOVERY BOOKS 


By Anne Colver Florence Nightingale: War Nurse 
By Stewart Graff John Paul Jones: Sailor Hero 


Reading Level—Grade 3—Interest Level—Grades 2-5, 


List Price, $2:25 each 


A DOLCH FOLKLORE BOOK 


By Edward W. Dolch Stories from India 
Reading Level—-Grade 3—Interest Level—Grades 2-8, 


List Price, $2.75 each 
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CHARACTERS 
GOOD SPRING THINGS BAD SPRING THINGS 


BIRD MUD TRACKER 
‘ WILD SHRUB CLOTHES LOSER 
TREE PUDDLE JUMPER 
BUTTERFLY FLOWER PICKER 

JIMMY BOYS AND GIRLS 





(Bird, Shrub, Leaf, Jimmy, and 
Boys and Girls are on stage.) 

JimmY—It’s spring at last! 

witp sHrus (unfolding to full 
size )—We can blossom out. 

Bird (crouches down)—We can 
settle down in our nests. 


tree (spreads arms wide)—We 
can leaf out. 

BuTTERFLY—We can try our new 
wings. 

BoYs AND Giris—We love the 
things that springtime brings. 

wito sHrus—I’m afraid not all 
spring things are so nice! 

BOYS AND Giris (surprised )—Not 
so nice? 

tTreE—Y Ou see, all sorts of other 
things come in spring—like—like 
mud trackers— 

MUD TRACKER (Stamping in)— 
Isn’t it fun to get spring mud 
everywhere—especially inside on 
the floors! 

wito sHrus—And clothes losers. 

CLOTHES Loser (dancing in, dis- 
carding jacket and sweater and 
mittens )—I never pay any atten- 
tion to my clothes. I just take 
them off when it gets too warm 
and then I forget all about them. 

sino—And then there are pud- 
dle jumpers— 

PUDDLE JumPER (jumping in)—I 
love to jump in puddles. The 


F ‘DIhings 


deeper the better, and the deeper 

the wetter 1 become—oh, oh, oh 

—ah—choo! (Sneezes.) 
sutrerrLr—And flower pickers. 

FLOWER PICKER (comes in grab- 
bing at Wild Shrub)—1 love flow- 
ers all for myself. (Pretends to 
pick blossom from shrub.) 

witp sHrus—Ouch! I’m going to 
try to get rid of these bad spring 
things. Pll prick them with my 
thorns. (Gestures. ) 

(Bad Spring Things pay no at- 
tention. ) 

siro—lI’ll try to get rid of those 
bad things. (Flies at them.) 
Tweet! Tweet! 

tree—Oh, dear, I know I’m no 
good at all. 

Jimmy—Maybe we can do some- 
thing. 

tree (doubtful)—I wonder. 

BAD SPRING THINGS—Ha! Ha! 
You can’t get rid of us. 

BoYs AND Giris—Oh, yes, we 
can! You are us. We can get rid of 
Flower Pickers. We just won't 
pick wild flowers any more. 





FLOWER PICKER (Starts to pick a 
blossom and then stops)—The 
blossoms do look nicer there 
where everyone can see them. 

BOYS AND Girts—We can get rid 
of Puddle Jumpers. We just won’t 
jump in puddles. 

PUDDLE sumPER ( going toward 
puddle )—I’ll go around puddles 
—or be sure I have good boots 
on if I walk in the water. 

BOYS AND GirLs—We can get rid 
of Mud Trackers, too. 

mup tracker—lI'll leave mud 
where it belongs—in gardens. 


eee : 


BOYS AND Girn.s—We can get rid 
of Clothes Losers. 

cLotHes toser—I’ll keep track 
of my clothes. (Goes about and 
collects discarded clothes.) 

Borys AND Giris—Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! It’s spring, with lots and lots 
of nice spring things. 





HIS new program will enable 

teachers with a minimum of train- 
ing to teach effectively a full year’s 
course of conversational French in ele- 
mentary schools—especially in grades 
three, four, and five. 

EN CLASSE was developed under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Roger A. 
Pillet, Assistant Professor of Education 
in French, School of Education, The 
University of Chicago. 

Combining delightfully attractive 
filmstrips with sound on records, EN 
CLASSE is designed to encourage 
maximum pupil participation—the best 
way for youngsters to learn a foreign 
language. A variety of narrators offers 
a wide range of French properly 
spoken. During classroom trials of EN 
CLASSE, pupils have developed a high 
degree of language proficiency in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


Contents of EN CLASSE 


There are 20 filmstrips and 10-LP 
records, with an extra LP record for 
teachers. It includes songs, rhymes, and 
first names in French. 

There is also a complete 48-page 
«= manual—an authoritative teacher’s 
guide which presents in detail recom- 
mended procedures for making the 
most effective classroom use of EN 
CLASSE. This manual was planned 
especially for teachers not experienced 
in foreign language instruction. 

Each unit of instruction contains 
material on a variety of subjects. The 
following partial list indicates the wide 





CORONET FILMS 





range of conversational French which 
the program develops: 


Colors 

Days of the Week 
Parts of the Body 
Daily Activities 
Telling Time 
Proper Names 


EN CLASSE also includes two special 
filmstrip units: one to be used during the 
Christmas season; the other to be used 
to observe the birthday of a pupil. 

All the EN CLASSE filmstrips are in 
full color and include photography espe- 
cially prepared for the course. Each film- 
strip unit is designed for use during a 
period of two weeks of planned instruc- 
tion. Thus the program offers a full school 
year of regular, intensive teaching. 

EN CLASSE may be purchased out- 
right from our authorized representatives 
or ordered on approval with a ten-day 
examination privilege. The price is only 
$195, and, in most states, funds available 
under the National Defense Education 
Act may be used to acquire it. 

Use the coupon to order EN CLASSE 
on approval or to request full descriptive 
information. 


Greetings 

Persons in the Class 
Objects in the Class 
Numbers 

Songs 

Months and Seasons 


CORONET FILMS Dept. !-461 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


(_] Please send on ten-day upproval EN CLASSE, 
the new sound filmstrip program to teach con- 
versational French in the elementary grades. 
it is understood that if the program is not fully 
satisfactory, it may be returned for full credit 


# of the purchase price, $195.00. # 
") Please send descriptive brochure on EN 

8 CLASSE. a 

: Name Position — § 
School — —" 

a Address_ a a 

# i Zone a a 
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re A. Owen Publishing Co. ary 
j Dansville, New York | 


| Please send me: I 
jo Set |! Complete $2.75, #711 | 
jZ Set I! Complete $2.75, #712 | 
( Set | Posters only $2.00, #711-P | 
15 Set | Liquid Masters only $1.00, #£711-M 

15 Set ti Posters only $2.00, #712-P | 
15 Set 11 Liquid Masters only $1.00, #712-M : 


pName .... 2... cece seer ee eeereeeeers 1 
I Street Lasehwd > iva scene heneee soweneeis : 
SG DB BOUP ..cisyss secen eee pecan ees | 
¢ I state ($a ped bhseedeedbeenasbeadesouses I 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MAD Ere 
RDER 





Community 


Helpers 
Activities 



































10 POSTERS AND 


10 STORIES AND 
ACTIVITIES ON 
DIRECT-PROCESS 

MASTERS 


—in EACH SET 


For Liquid Process 
Duplicator ................ Each Set 


Set 


Policeman 
Newsboy 

ce Cream Man 
Barber 





LARGE 


The Milkman e 


COLORFUL 


The Carpenter * 


The 
The T 
The Teloptone’ Operate . 
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Argentina—No. 1 of the New 
American Republic Series, this 48- 
page booklet provides information 
about the government, culture, indus- 
try, and other aspects of our southern 
neighbor; contains over 25 illustra- 
tions and a full-page map (Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C.; $.25). 


Children and Television—A re- 
print of a talk by Wilbur Schramm, 
author and journalist; discusses the 
question of the degree to which mass 
media influence children; draws infor- 
mation from a recent study of chil- 
dren and mass communication; as- 
sesses the responsibility of parents as 
to mass media and children (Tele- 
vision Information Office, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y.; free). 


Children’s Classies—An _ up-to- 
date list of recommended editions of 
classics prepared by Helen Adams 
Masten; includes an essay by Alice 
M. Jordan which explores the quali- 
ties of the book “classics” (The Horn 
Book, Inc., 585 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass.; $.75, rates on quantity orders). 


Community Helpers—Describes 
the work of the service station in a 
community; illustrated in color (Mar- 
keting Department, Esso Standard Oil 
Co., Hutchinson River Parkway, Pel- 
ham, N.Y.; sample copy free). 


Conservation U.S.A.—This pam- 
phlet describes many phases of con- 
servation—forests, water, soil, wildlife, 
and so on. Copies for class use are 
available. Lists historic conservation- 
movement events (Lou Savastano, Ed- 
ucational Department, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York 36, N.Y.; sample copy free). 


Creative Rhythms—One of the 
Instructor Handbook Series, this 48- 
page booklet contains simple, short, 
and repetitive music for imaginative, 
creative rhythmic experiences in the 
classroom; includes specific sugges- 
tions for using each tune (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y.; 
$1.25). 


Don’t Push Me—This bulletin ex- 
plores, through articles by outstand- 
ing authors, the idea that frequent 
course changes in schools and the in- 
competence of inadequately trained 
teachers may tend to put too much 
pressure upon children (Association 
for Childhood Education Internation- 
al, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C.; $.75). 


Facts About the Civil War—A 
handbook including information about 
Civil War “firsts,” personalities, arms, 
battles, and so on; also a complete 
chronology of Civil War events, and a 
recommended list of Civil War read- 
ing (Superintendent of Documents, 
US. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Guide to Foreign Information 
Sources—Suggests where informa- 
tion about other countries may be ob- 
tained; includes an alphabetical list- 
ing of embassies and legations in 
Washington, D.C., also organizations 
and services relating to areas around 
the world (Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.25). 


Helping the Trainable Mental- 
ly Retarded Child—A handbook 
presenting practical instructions for 
the teacher who is inexperienced in 
working with the retarded; includes a 
check list for administrators to use in 
appraising school instructional pro- 
gram quality (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Seviet Education Programs— 
This 281-page bulletin deals specifical- 
ly with educational practices and the 
curriculum in the 10-year school, and 
with teacher preparation, as reported 
by three specialists sent by the U.S. 
Office of Education to the U.S.S.R. to 
look at teaching methods, general 
facilities, and so on (Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $1.25). 


Teaching About the United 
Nations—This bulletin is the United 
States report to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; 
deals with teacher training, programs 
and syllabi, treatment of UN in texts 
and teaching materials, and so on 
(Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.45). 


Teaching Map and Globe Skills 
—This bulletin suggests an organized, 
sequential program for teaching and 
learning about map and globe skills, 
especially ia grices 1-6; includes 
background ‘nfor:.:tion about the na- 
ture, purpose ava use of maps and 
globes (Auditor. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Broc:-lyn 1, N.Y.; $.50). 


What Is UNESCO?—One of the 
UNESCO Information Manuals de- 
signed to assist teachers who want 
basic information about UNESCO; 
includes the organization’s constitu- 
tion; 64 pages, illustrated (Public 
Liaison Division, New York Office of 
UNESCO, Room 2201, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y.; free). 


Your Child’s Intelligence—A 16- 
page pamphlet containing six articles 
by experts answering such questions 
as “What Is Intelligence?” “Are In- 
telligence and Talent the Same?” and 
“Should You Be Told Your Child’s 
IQ?” (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.10, plus stamped, 
self-addressed envelope; in quantity, 
35 for $1.00). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





ne Instructor 


Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER 


IN COUPON ON NEXT PAGE 


I NEW EBF FILMSTRIP CATALOGUE. pg. 
scriptions and illustrations of filmstrips 
conveniently listed by grade level and sub. 
ject area. Includes Walt Disney and Life 
filmstrips. Free from Encyclopaedia Bri. 
tannica Films. 


2 SVE SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS for primary and 
middie grades.* Free TITLE Ill, NDEA 
Teachers' Guide describes complete library, 
(See advertisements on pages 17 and 85) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


3 AV KITS ON TURKEY, IRAN, PAKISTAN, 
and AFGHANISTAN. Free literature de. 
scribing new AV kits. Kits contain film. 
strips, records, study prints and artifacts 
about art, history, geography and family 
life of each nation. See International Com. 
munications Foundation ad on back cover. 


4 RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor. 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pupils, 


f GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write now 
for new No 361 catalog of "'Good Books 
for Children." (Benefic Press) 


@ CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Filo 
Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen and Markers. 


7 GARRARD BOOKS & TEACHING AIDS, 
Please send me Dolch catalog of elemen 
tary teaching aids for reading and arith. 
metic. 


%& WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


# DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 


1@ LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid insert 
designed to teach the values of literature 
entitled, ''Learning from Literature."' (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica) 


1 FREE READING CLASSIFICATION CHART. 
Descriptions and uses of 172 titles covering 
28 different series—7 reading areas. Lists 
interest and reading level for each title. 
(Benefic Press) 


12 “PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN FILM" 
FROM FILMS INCORPORATED. A cata- 
logue of the world's finest 16mm motion 
picture library. It contains the most im- 
portant selection of Hollywood Feature 
Films and Short Subjects, available on a 
rental basis. Free from Fiims Incorporated, 
° subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ilms. 


133 VACATION THIS YEAR IN UTAH. Iilus- 
trated Travel Guide, highway map, and 
events schedule to help with your planning. 


14 JUNIOR HIGH FUNDAMENTAL MATH KIT. 
Please send complete information about 
your Fundamental Math Kit at Junior High 
level. (Models of Industry) 


15 TEACH ELEMENTARY FRENCH & SPANISH 
with SVE filmstrips and records. Free liter- 
ature describes individual titles in these 
two sets. (See advertisement on Page 99) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


1G MONEY AT WORK. Please send me a copy 
of your Educational insert on economic 
competence entitled, "'Money at Work." 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


17 GARRARD BOOKS & TEACHING AIDS. 
Please send me new flyers of elementary 
books for library and supplemental use. 


18 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today 
for folder describing this fascinating vaca- 
tion hotel. 


19 BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated brochures on 
the British Isles. 


20 THE JOHN ©. WINSTON COMPANY, A 


Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 12-page instructional manual for us 
ing multiple computation board. 


2 FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. Detailed, illus 


trated folder prepared especially to help 
school children learn about Utah. Ask for 
“The Utah Story."* 
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ve Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


22 PRIMARY CATALOG. New catalog of pri- 
mary books and materials, including com- 
plete information on BEGINNING-TO-READ 
and BEGINNING SCIENCE BOOKS, and MY 
KINDERGRAPH KIT. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany. 


23 MISSOURI, “HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
Ty." Send FREE, 40-page full-color bro- 
chure, ‘Missouri Show-Me." 

24 THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 
1960-61 146-page illustrated catalogue of 
Viking Junior Books. Complete descriptions 
of books for kindergarten through high 
school: picture books, stories, junior novels, 
history, biography, geography, nature and 
science. Includes a graded list and helpful 
subject index. 


5 SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of- 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota. 


96 STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
Teaching Aids catalog on Sentence Struc- 
ture, the revised Child Horizons, and other 
aids for K through 8. See ad on Page75. 


27 SING 'N DO Record Albums for grades K-6. 
Original songs with actions coordinated 
with lyrics. Sung by ‘Melody Lady" in ap- 
proved key against full musical background. 
Free 16-page teacher's guide. 


28 MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Send me full in- 
formation on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 78. 


29 STATE OF TENNESSEE. Please send me a 
copy of your 40-page Vacation Guide en- 
titled, "Tennessee, The Nation's Most In- 
teresting State." 


30 CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL. For 
all grades. Please send me your new No. 
61 catalog of teaching aids for all grades. 
(Beckley-Cardy) 


$1 GARRARD BOOKS & TEACHING AIDS. 
Please send me a free booklet ‘'Reading 
Games in the Reading Program"’ by Dr. 
Delwyn G. Schubert. 


92 BUILDS INTEREST IN ARITHMETIC. De- 
scriptive literature and catalogue illus- 
trates the Warp proven 5-point Method 
which builds pupil interest in arithmetic. 
For grades 5 through 8. 


93 SOCIAL STUDIES — HISTORY TEACHERS 
show the story of how the West was won 
with the SVE filmstrip and record set, 
"Westward Migration."" (See advertise- 
ment on Page 91) Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 


$4 PHONICS WE USE. Please send me de- 
scriptive literature telling how | can help 


my students by using the PHONICS WE - 


USE series published by Lyons & Carnahan. 
95 VACATION FUN IN WASHINGTON STATE. 


Send me your new full-color book on fun in . 


Washington State. (Only one copy avail- 


able) 


3@ NEW YORK STATE VACATIONLANDS. 192 
page illustrated guidebook to NEW YORK 
STATE'S ATTRACTIONS. (NOT AVAILABLE 
IN QUANTITY) 


37 SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW MEXICO. Send 
me your summer school bulletin for 1961 
covering complete courses, workshops, 
institutes, and special features. University 
of New Mexico. 


38 EBF EDUCATIONAL FILMS. ‘The Unique 
Contribution" is a catalogue of outstand- 
ing educational films covering all grade 
levels and major subject areas. Free from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


39 UTAH HISTORICAL TRAILS MAP. Beauti- 
fully colored and illustrated map showing 
and describing many of Utah's famous his- 
torical trails. Especially useful for teachers. 


40 AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Learn 
how you can combine AO's New Overhead 
Projector with AO's New TECHNAMATION 
Process to add motion to still transparen- 
cies. Color Brochures $883550 and $B4560 
Contain complete information. 


41 CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit in- 
cludes a pamphlet on S Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces 
of Canada this Summer, 





42 BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5 


433 SHERATON-ATLANTIC HOTEL. For your 
summer vacation in New York City, com- 
plete information and colorful brochure. See 
advertisement Page 92. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test book- 
lets for each child plus a teacher's manual 
and large wall chart. 


4 


- 


4m FASCINATING GREAT LAKES CRUISE. 
Please send descriptive folder with full in- 
formation about 7, 5 and 2 day cruises on 
the Great Lakes (for teachers’ use only). 
Georgian Bay Line. 


4G E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
information about your Spring 1961 for 
children and young people. 


47 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper arades. 


48 ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de- 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
"Lefty’’ school scissors #270 S-5'' sharp, 
#270 B-4'' blunt and #538 C-8"' left-hand 
shears. 


49 FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS from 
Coronet Films. Free brochure describing 
how teachers with minimum of French can 
teach full year of language in grades 3-5 
with aid of 20 color filmstrips and sound 
on 11 LP records. 


5@ WISCONSIN VACATION KIT. Please send 
me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit, in- 
cluding colorful guide, map, fishing regula- 
tions and sources of additional regional in- 
formation about Wisconsin. 


5 J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Please send free 
1960-1961 catalog ‘'Books for Young Peo- 
ple’' (Elementary and Jr. High School). 


2 BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope. 


533 LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send 
me your current list of books for boys and 
girls. 


4 CALIFORNIA BY STREAMLINERS. Please 
send me literature featuring the Santa Fe 
Streamliners to California. 


So FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG "SA". 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s free 
educational catalog "'SA'' - 96 pages of 
new Math-Science instructional devices. 
Kits; materials and projects for Science Fair; 
Science equipment? instruments. 


5G CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your latest 
catalog describing Testa Classroom Micro- 
scopes, including advanced models and ac- 
cessories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 


57 PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 84. (Summit Industries) 


5S JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. Please send 
me literature about vacationing on the 
Island of Jamaica. 


59 SUMMER SCHOOL — VACATION TRAVEL 
BOOKLET. Please send illustrated Booklet 
on Summer Session and Vacation Travel via 
United Air Lines Jets. (See ad Page 83) 


G@ TEXAS BY STREAMLINERS. Send me com- 
plete information on travel to Texas by 
Santa Fe Streamliners. 


GI ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CHARTS. A. J. 
Nystrom & Co. 160 charts designed for 
grades K-6. 14 classifications include Living 
Things, Machines, Electricity, Conservation, 
Universe and Space, etc. Would you like 
to see an actual set of these new charts? 


@2 FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send me 
your new booklet listing 145 First Books, 
First Biographies, and First Book Editions, 

with an improved ‘First Books Selector’’ 

for t $ and i 


™ 





CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


G33 LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, TOUR 
DEPT. Please send me the 707 Jet Tour 
folder. 


G4 THE "WHAT IS IT" SERIES of 36 books 


opens many avenues of fresh, vital, easy- 


to-read science information. Write for 
FREE, illustrated circular B-41. (Benefic 
Press) 

@5 NORTH CAROLINA. 50-page _ full-color 


book ''Variety Vacationland"’. Includes pic- 
tures Great Smoky Mountains, Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore. 


@G@ TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- 
tion about Canada and Europe. 


@7 CHARLES BESELER CO. Illustrated bro- 
chure describing uses of the Beseler VuLyte 
Opaque Projectors. 


G8 FOUR NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS. 
Please send without cost complete infor- 
mation on your 4 new science kits for ele- 
mentary grades. (Beckley-Cardy) 7 


G® VISIT SAN ANTONIO. Send Free Guide- 
book telling why resort rates never prevail 
but advénture and hospitality do. 


7@ TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illustrates 
and describes these useful teaching tools. 


71 A COURSE IN SUMMER FUN—MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. Send your free new 40 page 
Color Brochure describing the 9 scenic vaca- 
tion areas of Massachusetts. 


JZ DUKANE AV EQUIPMENT. Colorful book- 
let lists all DuKane classroom and audi- 
torium filmstrip projectors with and without 
synchronized sound. Contains technical de- 
scriptions. Booklet available entitled ''Sight 
and Sound, Look and Listen, See and 
Hear’. See ad Page 90. 


72 LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, TOUR 
DEPT. Please send me the German Holi- 
day folder. 


74 STEREO RECORD MANUFACTURING PROC- 
ESSES. An up-to-date picture story of the 
manufacturing of RCA Victor Records. In- 
cludes latest technical advances in living 
Stereo. 


7m HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me a 
copy of the Harper Spring catalog of Books 
for Boys and Girls. 


7G SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Free cata- 
logues of Science Teaching Aids; all age 
graded and tested for Elementary through 
Grade 8 (Curriculum keyed). Also free to 
qualified personnel a 96 page paper bound 
book ‘'Laboratories in the Classroom"’. 


all items where necessary. 
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CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors. 


SEEDS AND THEIR PLANTS. Please send 
me your unit outlining a study of seeds 
and their plants complete with research 
material, photos, and teacher-tested ac- 
tivities. (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE, BOOKS 
ONE THROUGH EIGHT. You will receive 
descriptive material on this writing pro- 
gram together with a catalogue price list 
on all our publications. A catalogue and 
samples of our Selective School Supplies 
will also be sent to you. 


WORLD PUBLISHING CO. Please send me 
@ Spring 1961 Catalog of Childrens Books. 


25 FREE BOOKMARKS. Red, white and 
black bookmarks listing, "See and Read 
Books"' for beginners, featuring ‘How 
Many Bears?"' by Laura Zirbes. (G. P. 
Putnam's Son, Inc.) 


MINIATURE PICTURE-STAMP ALBUMS. 
Please send copies of your Picture-Stamp 
Album for each member of my class. 
(Nova Scotia Travel Bureau.) (See ad Page 
9.) 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


All the Following Items. 
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——---———————For TEACHERS’ USE only —-—----~~~— 


Circle the number of each item you want. Fill in your name and complete address 
with street number and postal zone. Mail this coupon in an envelope to: The 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to include remittance for 


NOME cosccscccccrcccccssccccesscecssssess PRINT OR TYPE *00ee--eeen----n= @ ce ceccceccas=---- 


Street CF BD .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccccce 


CRY ccoccesccccoos cccccccccccccccccccccocccccs] CORO cece SIND coccccceccccasascescaccce-- 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS. 
VICTOR Educational 
edition (1960-61)—10¢. 


Complete RCA 
Record Catalog-9th 


STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE FOLD- 
ER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decorations, 
pictures, etc., without harm to walls or 
displayed material. Sticks to all surfaces 
except fingers. —25¢. 


THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN published by the Anmierican Li- 
brary Association. A twice-monthly maga- 
zine reviewing books for children, young 
people, and adults, recommended for li- 
brary purchase. One-year subscription, 23 
issues, $6.00. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. (Ad on Page 9)—$9.95 ppd. 
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TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


| am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 
ay te . | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries 
listed below and | prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation 
from home back to home.} 


Regions, Places, Countries Kinds of Transportation 


ee 


(So that we can handle your request for information promptly, please be specific in your 
selection of places to visit. If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper.) 
This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an 
arrangement with resort areas, travel information centers, and transportation services 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial 
travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- 
able time for your request to be processed. 


Name (Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Address 





"| used The INSTRUCTOR's 
free Teacher Travel 

Service for my trip 

last year — best 


trip | ever had, too! 


"You can use it to 
help plan your 
trip this year. 
Remember, it's 
free — there's 


no obligation 


to you." 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1961 













FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Principals’ Forum 


Dear Miss Owen: 

If I can read correctly, you said on 
page 29 of the February Instructor 
that 97.4 per cent of the school-age 
population of California is enrolled 
in public schools. I don’t believe it! 

Perry Machomer, California 


We refer you to the NEA Re- 
search Bulletin of October 1960, 
Volume 38, No. 3. 


* 
Teaching Science 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to offer a rebuttal to 
the person who wrote to Glenn Blough 
in the February Instructor (p. 40), 
saying that “hardly a teacher . . . feels 
adequately prepared to teach elemen- 
tary science.” 

Why do we make the teaching of 
elementary science so different from 
reading, social studies, or spelling? 
Can’t we read? Are the manuals ac- 
companying our science texts less ex- 
plicit than those of other subjects? 

I think teachers fail to teach ele- 
mentary science because of two rea- 
sons—they didn’t have much science 
when they went to school, and they 
don’t like it. The sooner we stop talk- 
ing this way, and settle down to the 
job we’re assigned to do, the sooner 
the public will respect us as truly 
professional people. We’re supposed 
to be teachers, as capable and essential 
as high school teachers, worthy of the 
same salary. Have you ever seen a 
letter to anyone in which a high 
school teacher says, “I don’t know 
how to teach the subject I’m assigned. 
Please advise.” 

Geraldine Paukner, North Carolina 


* 
On Camels... 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In our discussion following your 
story “Yema and the Camels” (Feb., 
p. 91) one pupil insisted that camels 
continue on a caravan across the desert 
in their sleep, and that a camel can 
walk for several hours in the right 
direction without waking up. Could 
this possibly be correct? 

Mrs. John Hall, Wyoming 


Mr. Boise Robertson, an authority 
on camels’ habits, says it is indeed 
true. He is not sure, however, that 
when a group of camels are walk- 
ing together there is not a system 
whereby one stays awake while oth- 
ers sleep. The camel’s sense of di- 
rection is similar to that of the bird 
who flies south—believable, but un- 
explainable. 


- * 
The Civil War Feature 
Dear Miss Owen: 
The words of the mess call (Feb., 
p. 16) remind me of a letter written 


by my great great grandfather when 
he was a private in the Union Army. 








He said five pounds of beans were 
used to make soup for a regiment, 
the coffee was so thin it was hardly 
colored, and the pork, what little there 
was of it, was fatback. I guess the “K” 
rations of the last war were really an 
improvement... 

Sam Petrucci, Illinois 


Your statement on page 15 of the 
February Instructor says more Ameri. 
cans lost their lives in the Civil War 
than in World War I and World I]. 

LIFE’s Picture History of World 
War II statistics show 112,246 Union, 
74,524 Confederacy for a total of 
186,770, as against 52,429 World War 
I and 256,330 World War II, for a 
total of 308,759. 

Evelyn E. Hunt, Ohio 





The LIFE figures are battle 
casualties, where our figures were 
total casualties. In round figures, 
the World War I losses were 
126,000, and World War II losses 
407,000, making a total of 533,000. 
In the Civil War, Union losses were 
360,000 and Confederate 258,000, 
making a total of 618,000. For fur. 
ther breakdown see the Civil War 
article in Worid Book Encyclopedia, 





..+ We didn’t think you could do it, 
but you really ended up being very 
impartial—even though a Yankee. 

Mrs. Thomas Preston, Georgia 


It’s the South that wants the Civil 
War celebration. I have read that they 
are expecting millions of dollars of 
tourist trade. 


John Lippman, Ohio 


It was initiated by an Act of 
Congress, introduced and seconded 
by northern Representatives. 


... Mary Owen’s high and lofty 
words (p. 13) should be on billboards 
all over the country. May we reprint 
in our local newspaper? 


Beulah Beeber, Nevade 


Yes, you may, and so may any 
one else, without further permis. 
sion. (We have already granted sev- 
eral requests.) 


* 
Nonteaching Duties 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. . . I would like to meet Beverl; 
Fox, who thinks that doing bus dut 
is “not really outside the realm 0 
teaching” (Feb., p. 8). Is that th 
time of day she instructs the childret 
in carburetor adjustment, tire chang 
ing, or other automotive lessons? 

Paul C. Ryan, Orego 


So “extras” are the ABC’s of chat 
acter and personality building! . 
Let’s forget about the character am 
personality and teach some readiny 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Esther Farmer, Michiga 


Neither of the writers above et 
tered the Sound Off contest! D 
these “Johnny-come-latelies” di 


serve to be heard? 
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... the perfect pair for next 
year’s plans and records! 


nc Instructor 
CLASS RECORD 


ACTUAL PAGE SIZE 
the Class Record —6'/2” x 91/2” 
the Plan Book—8'/2” x 11” 


von, we Instructor CLASS RECORD — 


The Instructor Class Record is the versatile, new, classroom tool you've been looking 
for. It combines all of the modern record-keeping features in one book. Containing 
a total of 80 pages, the Class Record has 36 marking sections that may be used for 


4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 week periods. Each of the marking sections has space allotted for 
45 names. 


In addition, one page is provided for recording Standardized Test results including 
each child's 1.9. The Health Record page provides entry space for each child's weight 


and height plus 12 blank columns for other data. Other pages include three for notes 
and four seating charts. 


Each marking column has space to indicate the basis for the mark. Average and final 
marks may be entered at the end of each period. And the actual marking space is 
larger than that found in most other books. The perforated note column on the right 
side of each section may be used or folded under so that pupils’ names need not be 
repeated. Space is allotted, too, for entering textbook numbers. 


6/2” x 9/2” in size, the Class Record is sturdily Wire-O bound for hard usage. Truly, 
it's the perfect companion for the perfect Plan Book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me at once: 
No. of Copies 


#390, The Instructor PLAN BOOK . a ee 
(see quantity prices) 

. #391, The Instructor CLASS RECORD ..... @ $.. 
‘ (see quantity prices) 


Total Amount of Order $ 


Ship this order for delivery ‘a 
(date) 


[] Bill me, payable 30 days after delivery. [] Payment enclosed. 


{ 
4 
53 


Sadak 


avo, ne Instructor PLAN BOOK ~* 


just revised -- now more recording space 


Here is the Plan Book that will completely solve all of your planning problems. It 
will see you through the entire school year with planning pages for forty weeks of 
school plus 8 pages for notes, reports, and inventories. Just revised, The Instructor 
Plan Book provides more recording space than any other plan book available. 


In addition to the daily and weekly records kept on the planning pages (see illus- 
tration), this Plan Book provides a School Year Calendar, entry spaces for ten weeks 
of reports, the Daily Schedule, a Class Record page, a Textbook List, Room Supplies, 
and pages for Maps, Periodicals, Reference and Library Books, Notes on New Books, 
Films and Filmstrips, Notes on Special Units, Activities, Conferences, Meetings, and 
Workshops. The last page of this improved book now provides two complete Seating 
Charts that will more than accommodate the largest class. 


Printed in two distinctive colors (red and blue), the Plan Book is 8!/.” x 11”—a size 
that is convenient for classroom use. Either pen or pencil may be used for your 
entries. You can be sure you'll have a permanent record of the year's activities, for 
the Wire-O binding insures a sturdy, durable book. 


ORDER NOW FOR NEXT FALL 


The Instructor Plan Book 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. ne The Instructor Class Record 


1 to 4 copies, $1.00 each 
Name sees (ow 5 to 9 copies, 95¢ each 


j 10 or more copies, 90¢ each 
School .. pric? 


1 to 4 copies, 90¢ each 
5 to 9 copies, 80¢ each 
10 or more copies, 70¢ each 


Street or R.D. 7 SAMPLE COPY FOR YOUR SCHOOL If your school would like to exam- 


ine The Instructor Class Record and the Plan Book, we will be happy to submit a sample 


copy for approval, All requests for sample copies MUST BE forwarded on your school 
letterhead and signed by a school official. Write to Department SC, F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Danaville, New York. 


City, Zone, State 
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Actual photo of Pakistan kit. 


Current events emphasize the immediate need for a bet- 
ter understanding of our world neighbors. International 
Communications Foundation, through integrated audio- 
visual kits, especially packaged, provides a complete 
teaching aid in full color and authentic sound—a pene- 


trating study of lesser-known nations. 


udie 














Areas Of Study Covered In Each Kit: 


The Nation Today. Geography and History. Arts an 








| 


’ 
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Crafts. Industry and Economics. Family Life. 

Kits Now Available: 

Turkey — $58.00 Iran— $49.95 Pakistan— $45.00 
Afghanistan—$29.00 (Asa non-profit organization, al 


prices are at cost plus handling). 


Previews available free to schools and educational organizations considering purchase. 


& aflo ung World Cullines tn the Classroom 


A non-profit foundation established to promote better understanding between nations of the world. 


c i International Communications Foundation 
9033 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 


Please send kit(s) as indicated, with the understanding that they may | 
be retained for 21 days without obligation. If purchase is desired we 
will advise accordingly. | 


LJ Turkey — $58.00 [] Iran — $49.95 [J Pakistan — $45.00 
(_] Afghanistan — $29.00 
NAME: __ _____. POSITION: 
SCHOOL: — 


STREET: _ 


Each Kit features: Case and contents of Turkey kit. 


Sound-Color 
filmstrips 
12” — 3314 rpm — ae. 


full-fidelity records 


Sixteen 11” x 14” 
full-color study prints 


(except Afghanistan ) 
Supplemental literature 
Teacher's 


study guide 
Artifacts 


Sturdy fiberboard case 
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